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INDO- ARYAN LEXICOGRAPHY 

( S. M. Katre ) 

The present decade in Oriental Studies, and particularly in 
Indology, is witnessing an increasing activity in the field of 
‘Lexicography. The object of the present paper is to pass under 
review some ot the most important contributions to Indo-Aryan 
Lexicography that have appeared within the last ten years or so. 
If we are under the impression that the days of the Petersburg 
Lexicon are over the appearance of these new dictionaries in an 
allied field belies that impression. Lexicographical activity there 
h«a always been, hut on the scale moderated to practical purposes 
and subordinated to classroom activity. Of truly scholarly aids 
on comprehensive lines there was not much to speak of until the 
appearance of these new publications. If I were not to limit 
myself to the Indo-Aryan field the scope of this essay would 
widen to cover the whole of Dravidian and Munda and the Austro- 
Asiatic field, which is not desirable in justice to the works men- 
tioned below. The great Tamil Lexicon of Madras or the Mundari 
Encyclopaedia require detailed reviews by themselves, and it is 
not desirable that these different issues should be mixed up in 
the same paper. 

At the peak of these lexicographical activities comes Prdf. 
R. L. Turner’s unique work on the Nepali language 1 — unique on 
two counts at least — firstly because of adopting phonetic Devana- 
gari Orthography and secondly on account of the comparative 
etymological notes on each Nepali word with reference to Old, 
Middle and New Indo-Aryan languages. This last feature is 
above all the f irst scientific attempt at a comprehensive etymology 

1. A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary <tf the Nepali Language 
by Ralph Lillcy Turner, m.c., m.a., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of London, with Indexes' of all wordsoyjJtfiiLAl^jjJjedier Indo-Aryan 
Languages compiled by Dorothy * ^ e ® an * 

Paul, Trench, Trubncr & Co., 933-935. 
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of New Indo-Aryan, a worthy successor to Sir George Grierson's 
monumental Linguistic Survey of India. The result of 16 years’ 
deep study not only of Nepali, but of the whole modern Indo-Aryan 
field also, with a linguistic approach which is as critical as it is 
severe and judicious, has naturally paved the way for a first 
general scientific outline of the Modern Indo-Aryan etymology. 

Nepali is an interesting language of an interesting people. 
It offers to the Linguist many peculiarities for study, and despite 
the small amount of literature available, is sufficiently developed 
for literary culture. In undertaking a study of this language for 
lexical purposes, Prof. Turner has done great service firstly to 
Nepal itself and secondly to Indo-Aryan in general. The tradition 
of the GurkhSs is bo well known as to make them liked in all 
parts of India. And Prof. Turner had one of the closest associa- 
tions with them during the last Great War, resulting in the 
collection of a vast body of words which now forms the major 
part of the Dictionary. It is surprising that without having been 
able to visit Nepal Prof. Turner has eminently succeeded in 
presenting to us the most comprehensive work on this language. 
This is but an index to the energy, perseverance and scholarship 
of the Lexicographer. 

As an etymological dictionary of Indo-Aryan we see here but 
the first general fascicle of what is yet to come from Prof. Turner’s 
unrivalled knowledge of Modern Indo-Aryan — A Comparative 
Etymological Dictionary of Modern Indo-Aryan as a crowning 
volume to the Linguistic Survey of India. The progress of this 
great work of necessity must be slow, but all those who are 
interested in the scientific study of languages are expectantly 
waiting for the publication of this work. 

The entries are given first in Devanagari followed by a 
transcription in Roman and the semantic contents. Lastly at the 
end of each article there is an etymological disquisition on the 
word, with comparison from cognate or allied languages. Though 
some of these etymologies may have to be revised in the light of 
Prof. Turner’s further research, the general accuracy and trust- 
worthiness of the work as a whole is something which should excite 
wonder. This work alone is sufficient to mark out Prof. Turner as 
one of the most learned and competent Linguists of Indo-Aryan. 
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Not the least interesting part of this great work is the final 
■one containing the indexes of all words quoted from other Indo- 
Aryan languages, compiled by Mrs. Turner. Covering over 5000 
entries in Sanskrit and about the same • number for each of the 
principal Indo-Aryan languages, and , occupying just under hall 
the number of pages of the Dictionary proper itself, we have an 
apparatus for use in the scientific study of these allied Indo- 
Aryan speeches. We miss in the general body of abbreviations 
some names which find a place in these indexes, cf. Tulu. 

In the etymological equations we miss some of the Western 
dialects such as Korikarii, while equally small dialects from the 
NW- side have been given due place. This is probably due to the 
absence of standard works of reference to these missing languages. 
Unless a study of these missing links proceeds along lines similar 
to that of Marathi by Jules Bloch and Bengali by Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji or Panjabi by Banarsidas Jain, some of the intricate 
problems of Indo-Aryan Linguistics will remain unsolved. It is 
expected that Prof. Turner’s magnum opus which is yet to come 
will cover every possible field. 

For scholars in India interested in Indo Aryan Linguistics 
this Dictionary is of capital importance. Written in English, it 
will be intelligible to the University Students and scholars not 
acquainted with other European Languages. Of course, the general 
theory of Indo-Aryan developments may be gathered from various 
' books published in India, but a general account like that of Jules 
Bloch’s V Indo-Aryen du Veda aux temps modernes , being slightly 
outside the pale of students in India, it is necessary to have a 
new work in this field, written by an authority like Prof. Turner, 
to cover the entire field in all its details and ramifications. This is 
perhaps the best occasion to remind the learned Professor that 
India is still waiting for his work on this subject. 

Turning in a different direction we notice a work 1 which is 
appearing in fascicules at indifferent intervals of two or three 
years or even one year, which, when completed, will easily be 

1. A Critical Pali Dictionary, begun by V. Trenckner, revised, conti- 
nued and edited by Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith, published by the 
Royal Danish Academy, Copenhagen ; Vol. I, Parts I, II, III, IV, V, VI, 
VII— 1924-26, 1929, 1131, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935. 
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called the greatest work in thfe field of Pali Studies-- The late 
Tiienckner was justly renowned 1 for his ripe scholarship, keen 
intellect and untired perseverahce. His first-hand acquaintance 
with, some of the principal branches of Oriental Linguistics 
qualified him for the magnificent task of working at a detailed but 
critical dictionary of Pali on scientific lines, Which h'e commenced 
sdmewhefe in 1870. But unfortunately he was Unable to finish the 
work which he had so ably begun. The burden of its continuation 
has now fallen on worthy shoulders. The history of Pali Lexicogra- 
phy in Europe has been one full of tragedies and half-done work. 
The plan of an international dictionary first mooted by the late 
Professor Rhys Davids was unfortunately given the death-blow by 
the Great War and utterly disheartened the founder of the Pali 
Text Society. It was later with the assistance of a younger scholar 
and “by the exertion of incredible energy” 1 that the Society’s own 
Lexicon was brought out between the four or five odd years ( 1921- 
25 ) of the last decade. In the meantime the present editors of the 
Critical Pali Dictionary were busy with the material left by 
Tbenckner; not only that, they prepared themselves for the task by 
critical editions of DhStupSthas and Saddanlti ,* and by adding on 
to THkNCKNER’s material from the editio princeps of many Pali 
Texts published from time to time. 

Fropi the very history of PTS, Pali-English Dictionary it will 
be apparent that the object of its editors was to supply a tem- 
porary need, and this fact they emphasised by repeatedly calling 
their work as a Provisional Dictionary. This defect is now 
rectified in the appearance of the Critical Dictionary; here we have 
a work which has been in regular progress since 1870, neither 
hurried by provisional needs nor marred by philological notes 
from the Indo-European field so unnecessary to Pali studies, 
which in fact is related to Middle Indo-Aryan, but dealing 
scientifically with the raw material in all its completeness. Thus 
every entry is critically evaluated with reference to not only the 
PTS. editions, but also Singhalese and Burmese as well as Siamese 

1. CPD. I-i. p.X. 

2. 27m Pali Dhatupatha and the DhatwnaHjfiiSj edited with indexes by 

Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith, Copenhagen, 1921, p. fi. The iS'twf- 

daniti of Aggavathsa was subsequently published by Helmer Smith in 
3 volumes during 1928-30. 
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•editions and original Mss. Moreover all nomina propria are included 
in the list. Again words beginning with the privative -a (n) have a 
separate entry. Native Grammatical works are frequently quoted 
in the case of the roots or root formations; senses not noticed by 
these Grammarians are pointed out. The meanings are given 
scientifically accoding to their semantic development. Etymology 
with respect to Sanskrit and where necessary other Middle Indo- 
Aryan languages, is briefly indicated. One of the chief character- 
istics is the use of metrical tests in dealing with the orthography 
of words. In every sense the Dictionary bespeaks of that critical 
approach which has always marked the work of these two learned 
editors. The second membersof compounds are also given a separate 
entry (where these do not occur independently ) to indicate the 
first members of which they form the second part. This is done also 
in the case of those words which have an independent existence. 
Thus at a glance we can know how many words there are of which 
a given word is the final member in a compound group. 

It would perhaps be useful if a similar treatment of verbs is 
indicated under the main root, with regard to the prepositions 
with which it is joined in the whole field to Pali studies. This 
\yould increase the value of the Dictionary in the same way as in 
the case of these second members of compounds mentioned above. 
From the point of Morphology and Semantics and perhaps even 
Syntax, this cross reference under the pure root would be of 
inestimable value. 

The more one uses this work the more is one charmed with 
it ; it is like wandering in a well-kept garden and admiring not 
only the wonderful flowers and fruits, but also the neatness and 
orderliness in the arrangement of the different items. The eye is 
not tired and the brain receives an electric thrill and there is a 
very satisfying intellectual feast. It would not be wise to com- 
pare this work with its predecessors without being able to prevent 
comment which might cause ill-feeling. Great though the effort 
has been in the previous works and great the result also, we have 
no hesitation to say that when this magnificent work is completed, 
they will pale into insignificance in comparison. It is all the more 
regrettable in this sense that the fascicules are not appearing in a 
more regular succession and offering us more matter in each. 
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Evidently the editors believe in the principle of more perfection 
than more speed, and there are none better in the field of Pali 
studies to reach this almost ideal but unattainable goal. Helmrr 
Smith has done work in other fields too, including Singhalese, and 
with Dines Andersen as his friend, philosopher, guide and col- 
laborator, intends giving us a perfect lexicon. 

The Royal Danish Academy lias shown a remarkable far- 
sightedness in financing this venture, and the printers have reason 
to be proud of their artistic work, for they have risen on this 
occasion to produce a work which is as beautiful in external 
appearance as it is in its scholarly content. The errors are so 
few that one wonders sometimes ; 1 may point out just two to 
show how carefully the whole work is done and how neatly it is 
produced : Part i, p. VII, line 31, read “title" for “titel” : pt. ii, 
p. 53, line 50 read “solicitation” for' “sollicitation”. Such exam- 
ples are so rare as to be negligible. One would have wished that 
the editors had introduced the system followed by Prof. Turner : 
to divide the two columns on each page with two lines instead of 
one, and give the line number for every 5 lines or so within the 
space enclosed by these, for all future reference to the lines. This 
would help for instance in making use of the correction and addi- 
tions to Parts 5-6; given on page 3 of the cover to fasciculus 6, 
with some facility. It is perhajps not too late to introduce this 
system in the subsequent ‘fasciculi ; the Editors have done so 
much for facilitating Pali studies by the methods they have pur- 
sued in this work that they c^n add yet another facility for their 
readers. ti . 

The first fasciculus of this great work appeared (in 1924-26) 
to commemorate the,. centenary of the birth of Trenckner 
(February 26, 1824). .'ilt;is a fitting . monument not only to the 
scholarship, of TRENCKNERi.but;also to that of his admirers, the 
present Editors. , An diwithin that “lower criticism” 1 they have 
eminently Succeeded;: . iTbisi is a proper occasion to wish them a 
speedy success in their smenumental venture, and to express our 
desire to, see the volurn^ nsroingfiout in rapid succession. The 
\y°rk of,l|O i: years ( sp ( f ar K ^ 9 , the published fasciculi are concerned) 
covers ouly.-a, part of,-,thel4r&t.-.vpwei : a-, the last entry on. p. 330 
~ ' -1’. 'GPEfi X. < "i ’ ~ \ ■’ ’ 1 ’■'< ~ “ “ 7 TTT ”7 
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being abbha(m). In the Pali Text Society’s Dictionary the whole 
of this letter occupies only 92 pages. Moreover, for this published 
part the Editors have already collected over S00 additions and 
corrections (to be exact, for parts i-v. only, i. e. for the first 234 
pages), an indication to the possible extent of the completed and 
definitive edition. We can easily compare this work with 
Boehtlingk and Roth’s Petersburg Lexicon of the Sanskrit Lan- 
guage, but on a wider and more scientific scale, for the Editors 
have taken advantage of the progress in scientific lexicography as 
a whole. Just as the Petersburg Lexicon became the source of 
inspiration for many important works in the field (e. g. Wacker- 
nagel’s Altindische Grammatik), it is hoped that this Critical Psli 
Dictionary will also be a perennial source of inspiration to 
scholars working in that field for everwidenlng researches. 

From time immemorial Ceylon has been culturally a part of 
India. It is here that Pali Buddhism found a lasting abode, and 
gave Ceylon not only its religion and culture, but also ita lan- 
guage. From early times the relationship commercially and cul- 
turally between Ceylon and South India has naturally given a 
substratum of Dravidian words to the national language of Ceylon, 
but at its core and in its genius it retains its Indo-Aryan charac- 
teristics. Unlike in India the language of Ceylon has had a con- 
tinuous tradition, and its inscriptions from the 2nd centuty before 
Christ give us an idea of its development for over two milleniums. 
It is therefore of interest to scholars engaged in Linguistics as 
well as Eastern studies that there is at last an authoritative, com- 
prehensive and critical Dictionary of this language with exact 
references. 1 As in the case of CPD discussed above this also is 
appearing in tbe form of fasciculi, and in its general get-up, 
method of work and presentation, it follows the model set by the 
Copenhagen Editors. 

There is here, besides, an attempt to give etymologies on the 
words. Where these words -are already dealt with in Turner’s 

1. A Dictionary of the Sinhalese' Language, compiled under the direction 
of Professor Wilhelm Geiger (and for the second part : Professor Helmer 
Smith also), by Hori. Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, Editor-in-Chief, Vol. I, parts 1 
ahd 2, The Royal Asiatic Society'Ceylon Branch, Colombo, 1935-36 pp. 
lxiv, 30; 31-'/8< 
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Nepali Dictionary, an indication is given to the Nepali word 
where all the cognates and the full etymology are to be found. 

> From the point of Lexicography this work has entailed tre- 
mendous labour. Not only early works had to be published in 
critical editions (cf. DhampiyS AtuvS-Gatapadaya, a work of the 
X century, edited by Sir D. B. Jayatilaka), but forms had to he 
collected from various spoken dialects. 

Considering the extent of the material the progress of the 
printing has not been slow. One part for one year brings the 
entries from a - 1 to angura (covering only 78 pages of the dictionary 
proper itself). The unique characteristic of this work is in the use 
of the Roman Transliteration not only for the main entry (where 
the Sinhalese script is also used as is Devanfigari in Turner’s 
work on Nepali) but also for quotations from texts used to illus- 
trate the particular sense. 

In the words of the Editors : “The PLAN of the Dictionary 
is simple and easy to follow. Single words are given in thick type 
and compounds in light type. Every head-word is given in 
Sinhalese characters followed by its transliteration in Roman 
letters, while illustrative passages are given in italics.’’ (p. lxiiii). 
Thus the Editors have done a great service not only to people who 
read the Sinhalese characters, but also to scholars not acquainted 
with thiB script but yet interested in the language. 

The history of this venture is briefly as follows. In 1881 the 
Director of Education Sir Charles Bruce had made reference to a 
scientifically compiled dictionary as the greatest need felt in 
Ceylon. This idea was first mooted by Dr Reinhold Rost in his 
letter to. the Ceylon Branch of the R. A. S. and this idea took its 
root there after a detailed discussion. But the first outburst of 
energy stopped with the production of a “ Specimen Vocabulary. ” 
After a lapse of 40 years or so, the subject was again brought to 
the forefront by the late Vasala Mud aliyar A. M. Gunasekara in 
the year 1923. The R. A. Society with characteristic generosity 
appointed a committee to consider the question, whose report 
was submitted in 1925; the Society decided to undertake the work 
in 1926 and an editorial board was appointed with Sir Jayatilaka 
as the Editor-in-Chief (Honorary). On an appeal the Government 
generously offered Rs. 35000 as an annual grant under certain 
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conditions to the R. A. S. ( C. B. ), since reduced to half on 
account of financial depression. In 1927 the office ofithe Diction- 
ary was opened, and the work has been proceeding continuously 
ever since. It is also a fortunate event which has brought in 
Professor Geiger as the Director of the Editorial Board three 
decades after the publication of his “ Etymologie der Singhalc- 
sischen ’’ in 1897. Another event is the inclusion of Professor 
Helmer Smith as Co-Director { part 2 ); we have already made 
the aquaintance of Prof. Smith in connection with the Critical 
Pali Dictionary. His scholarship in the field of Pali and Sinhalese 
has elicited the following admiring appreciation of Jules Bloch, 
Master of Indo-Aryan studies : “ Et toutd’abord a M. Helmer 
Smith. Peut-etre un chercheur aussi exigeant. un critique aussi 
severe du detail . . . il y a abondamment collabore : et ceci, pas 
seulement en revisant avecunsoin particulier tout ce qui:concerne 
le pali et le singhalais, langue dont il a une connaissance unique- 
( L’Indo-Aryen , p. 22). Thus it is expected that with the collabora- 
tion of these two eminent scholars Sir Jayatilaka will find himself 
in a position to complete this monumental work- a herculean 
labour of love on his part indeed. 

The Times of Ceylon Press has finished the printing of the 
various diacritical and complicated type with a rare artistry; the 
general get-up, the beautiful paper and print, and the ease with 
which one can wade through the different articles, all combine 
to make the two parts an irresistible attraction to the scholar. 

That this Dictionary will form a sort of a complementary 
part of the Critical Pali Dictionary so far as Pali studies are con- 
cerned will be easily apparent to those who care to use both these 
works. Thus the word aggaoaladhi occurring in the Maha-Bodhi- 
Vamsa ( p. 47, line 8 ) mentioned as the origin of Sinhalese ak-oala 
the end or tip of a tail, is found missing in CPD. In connection 
with this word the Editors might have pointed out some cognates 
in Marathi and Konkanl. For instance we have in Mar. tfgoj, dgval 
a braid of hair, Konkanl ; s. gs. aggala, nx. agoal, sv. Sgol, aggolu 
a tress of hair 1 , showing the ar-form for these two as Sk.*agra-vala- 
cf. ’Sk. i?a/agra-tip of the tail; the order of words in compounds be- 
ing rather indeterminate in MI-A. the form *agra-valah is the re- 

1. See Comparative Glossary oj Konkanl, p. 62, s. v. agval. 
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constructed form from MI-A agga-vala~. Although we realize 
the difficulty of the Editors to give more attention to this part in 
view of their heavy responsibility within the Sinhalese field itself, 
it would add immensely to the value of these philological notes if 
they are made more comprehensive ; for in this way alone can 
the actual relation of Sinhalese with other Modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars be determined. 

As an immediate result of this magnificent work we are pro- 
mised a new scientific Grammar of Sinhalese by Professor Geiger; 
a revised enlarged English edition of his Sinhalese Etymology will 
also be soon published. The value of these two for a scientific 
understanding of Sinhalese will be inestimable, based as they will 
>be on the material sifted and presented to us in definitive form 
in this great Dictionary. Besides these activities the Dictionary 
Managing Committee is also issuing a Sinhalese edition of this 
dictionary for the use of Sinhalese scholars working through their 
national medium. Thus with one stroke the work on the diction* 
ary has resulted in scholarly activity in the direction of bring- 
ing out critical editions of all Sinhalese classics, collections of 
■folk-songs and literature enriching the vocabulary from various 
sources and in the writing of the first all comprehensive linguistic 
grammar of the language . 1 

Before we take leave of this work we must wish all success to 
the Managing. Committee in the completion of their responsible 
task and . the speedy appearance of the fascicules in regular 
succession. One wishes iji such cases that the whole work be 
published in whole volumes instead of in parts ; but perhaps it is 
better to have the parts early than to wait indefinitely for the 
complete volumes. 

This brings us to the last part of our task and one of the 
happiest also. Sanskrit has wielded such a great influence in the 
field of modern culture that in many directions it has opened out 
new sciences. Among such one of the most important is that of 
Comparative Philology or Linguistics ; before the discovery of 
Sanskrit by Europe all philology was a movement in the dark ; 
but with the impetus that Sk, gave to all philological studies and 
particularly with the advent of the Junggrammatiker in Gerqia ny 

1. Notwithstanding Prof. Geiger’s excellent work j Liter ntur and 
Sprache tier Singhalese n (in Buehler’s Grundriss), 1900. 
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the science of Comparative Philology was born, a science which 
could claim its place along with other sciences with its laws, etc. 
Linguistics having established a relationship between some of the 
chief classical languages of Europe, Persia and India, the concor- 
dances observed between the members of this Indo-European 
family of languages enabled scholars to determine the correct 
etymology of words of any one of these languages. The work of 
earlier scholars in the direction of Etymological Dictionaries on 
this comparative basis dealt with the ar- Indo-European to which 
all the words of the different languages were then related, cf. 
Pick : Vergleichedes Woerterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen. 
This was followed later by comparative etymological dictionaries 
of individual members of this family, but Unfortunately Sanskrit 
did not play a great rfile in this. The Leumann brothers had 
prepared for their dissertation in 1892 an outline etymology of 
Sanskrit, but in its published iorm the presscopy was ready in 1897 
and the work was actually published in 1907 1 . Before this C.C. 
UliLENBECK actually published his small work without bibliographi- 
cal indications on an etymological dictionary of Sanskrit in an 
abridged form’. A third attempt in this direction was made by 
the Italian scholar Ermenegildo La Terza, but with no better 
success 3 . A fourth attempt, representing the lifework of the 
iat? Prof. K. F. Johansson of Ups ala, has formed the pivot of some 
personal discussion between scholars for the publication of this 
posthumous work. We are not in a position to judge the value of 
this work since it is remaining only in Ms. form, and that too in 
an unfinished form. The late Prof. J. Ciiakpbntier was supposed 
to edit and complete the work for publication, but so far nothing 
has come out of it. It is precisely in this connection that the 
controversy between Prof. Walther Wuest of Munich and the late 
Prof. Ciiarpentifr arose, clouding the scholarly issue of an 

t. Etymologisches Woerterbuch der SawkriuSprache, Lieferung I. 
Einleitung and a bis jit, Leipzig 1907. 

2. Kurzgef assies etymologisches Woerterbuch der Altindhchcn Sprache, 
Amsterdam 1898-99. 

3. Privio Saggie di un lessico etimilogico dell’ Antico India no stato degli 
studie lessicografici e comparativi in Rivi&ta Indo-Greco-Italica di filologia- 
lingua-antichiti, vols. 8-13, pp. 139—46 ; 109-21, 265-76; 247-56 ; 2/5-83, 
205-17 ; 41-62 respectively ; 1924-29. From a to dp only. 
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edition of an etymological dictionary on comparative lines of 
Sanskrit. 


While these attempts were either halfhearted or premature 
other sister languages were receiving better attention from Indo 
Europe an ists; thus we have Walde’s Lateinisches , etymologisches 
Woerterbuch (2nd edition in 1910), Boisacq’s Dictionnaire e'tytnol- 
ogique de la langue greque ( 1916 ) etc. To the eternal shame of 
Sanskrit which had really given the first solid shape to the 
science of Linguistics in Europe, Latin and Greek had their compa- 
rative etymological dictionaries much earlier and in a more com- 
pleted form. The above four attempts were tentative ones only, 
without giving any definite shape to these studies. 

This need was felt by Professor Walther Wuest of Munich! 
Having had his training from Prof. Wilhelm Geicskr and inspired 
by the work of Prof. Hannes Obrtei., Wuest set before himself the 
object of working at a comprehensive comparative etymological 
dictionary of Old Indo- Aryan, and thoroughly propared himself 
for this task by his many smaller and greater publications such 
as the Stilgeschichte nnd Chronologic dcs Rgocda or Indisch, 
and particularly by the thorough study of individual words in the 
Rgveda, especially the hapax legomena. As a preliminary to this he 
prepared an up-to-date bibliography of all works hearing on this 
subject and evolved a complicated and yet very effective system 
of indexing. Each science has its methods of work, and Wuest 
evolved his workshop rules after a great deal of thinking. In 
this he has done signal service to his fellow workers, for in a 
complicated work of this nature running from year to year ( for 
how many years God alone knows ), it is very essential that each 
fact must be within easy reach of the editor. 


As a result of infinite labour and enduring perseverance Prof. 
Wuest has at last brought out the first fascicule of his Comparative 
Etymological Dictionary of Old Indo-Aryan. 1 The Vofrede or 
Introduction covers the first 124 pages, the list of abbreviations, 
the next eight pages ( 126-33 ) and the bibliography the next 61 
pages. Of the actual dictionary we have only 12 pages, dealing 
with 3 complete articles and part of the fourth, viz. a as the base 


/ a, V J e ?B l *' che * Aes md Etymologisches Woerterbuch des Alt-Indoarisehdir 
) A : t '„ C . \ en } von Wnlt he r Wuest, Lieferung 1-3 (Titelbogen und Bogbn 
1-13), Heidelberg 1935 — Carl Winters Univerisitaetsbuchhandlung. 
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of the 3rd personal pronoun, a as the verbal augment in the Imper- 
fect etc., a(n) as the privative particle and a as an interjection. 
The bibliographical indications are of the most exhaustive type. 

On page 2 of the cover the Publisher announces that the entire 
work will be ready in 3 volurtves of about 1000-1100 pages each, 
and that the entire matter is so far ready that he assures us of a 
regular appearance of each fascicule. If this statement envisages 
the full possibilities of this great work, then the shame of not 
having had sufficient attendance bestowed upon it from the 
comparative etymological view will be wiped away for ever. In 
this sense the name of Wuest will have to be inscribed in immortal 
letters as the champion of Old Indo-Aryan in the West. 

The Introduction deaU at great length with the object and 
ideals of Wupst and the comparison of his work with that of his 
predecessors. With painful detail the Prof, plods on; much of 
the controversial points might have been easily omitted with 
advantage to the work as a whole; in that case more of the dic- 
tionary proper would have been printed in the first fascicule itself. 
Hut it is his method which we admire most. He is thorough-going 
in all his activities, and even here he does not spare himself or 
the others who have come into contact with him with unfavoura- 
ble Results. But controversies apart, to the student of Ling- 
uistics a study of this Introduction will not be without its value 
as a peep into the work- shop and its methods in the Linguistic 
laboratory perfected by Wuest. A similar observation holds good 
for his essay : Wortkundlische Beitraege (pp. 86-112), illustrating 
the method he intends adopting for all his entries in the Dic- 
tionary. Besides all this he is so full of ideas on the work that 
has yet to be done and for students these will be of the very 
greatest value. Every major work of this type will of necessity 
have some problems awaiting solution by a special study, and if 
these problems are properly formulated, students will have a good 
guide for the work that remains to be done. 

Like the two works mentioned and described elsewhere 
in this paper, Wuest’s work will also appear in fascicules; this first 
fascicule contains 3 Lieferungen of 4 forms each at the subscription 
price of 3 RM. each for a Lieferung. When this work will see its 
completion is very difficult to foretell at the present moment. It 
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is almost 2 years since the appearance of this fascicule. If we 
assume an interval of 2 years for each fascicule of this type ( con- 
taining about 200 pages) the time required will be ahout 30 years 
for the whole work to be in print. Even at this rate we shall 
have a speedier publication than that for La Terza’s work computed 
by Wuest as 360 years ( p. 18 ). 

We have no hesitation in saying that when completed this 
work will be the most comprehensive and the most accurate for 
any classical I-E. language. It haB been divided by Wuest into 
three part6 of which the first is the Introduction and abbrevia- 
tions, bibliography, etc.; the second is the major part, the actual 
comparative dictionary of Old Indo-Aryan ; the last will include a 
system of direct and reverse indexes comprising all possible con- 
cepts in Linguistics as well as referring to all cognate or other 
languages martialled by the editor in the course of his dictionary 
proper, that it is possible to regard this part from the pure Li- 
nguist’s point of view as perhaps the most useful and important. 

It is then with the greatest pleasure that we extend to Prof. 
Wuest our hearty good wishes for the speedy publication of his 
magnum opus, which will make all other works of a similar nature 
in the I-E. field pale into insignificance by its magnitude, surencss 
and critical approach. Though as yet we do not have sufficient 
material in the first fascicule to judge what is;WuRST’s actual con- 
tribution to the subject he is dealing with, we cannot hesitate in 
accepting the fact that he is fully competent to deal with the syl*- 
ject, more perhaps than any other scholar in Europe today. 
Every lover of the Sanskrit heritage to India will find this work 
a constant Bource of inspiration as well as of information. 



ON THE DATE OF THE ALAMKARA-SECTION 
OF THE AGNI-'PURANA 

(8. K. De) 

In IHQ, x, no. 4 (1934), p. 767f, Dr. V. Raghavan, as a re- 
joinder to Dr. P. C. Lahiri’s article {IH Q, ix, no. 2), has raised the 
question of the date of the AlaxnkSra-section of the At>ni-pur3na. 

As Dr. Lahiri is doubtless capable of fighting his own battle, it is 
not my intention to intervene in the controversy ; hut since both 
Dr. Lahiri and Dr. Raghavan have honoured me by referring to 
ray opinion on the point, the one accepting my view and the 
other disputing it, it is necessary to make my point of view clear, 
especially as Dr. Raghavan does not seem to have fully appreciated 
my position. 

I must say at the outset that the question is not free from 
any difficulty, and I therefore welcome the re-examination of the 
question by Dr. Raghavan. ‘Dr. Raghavan does not dispute the 
upper limit, proposed by me, of the date of this section of the 
Purina, viz., that its extensive borrowings clearly show that it 
must have been compiled sometime after Damn's work was ' 
recognised as authoritative. It is with regard to the lower limit 
that be does not agree with me, and proposes a post-Bhoja date 
for this complication. His main argument, apart from details, is 
that it has definitely borrowed from Bhoja’s works. He brings 
forward some evidence to show similarity of treatment, ideas and 
terminology between the Alaipkara-topics of the Purina and 
those of Bhoja. He maintains that since the Purapa is a com- 
pilation, while Bhoja’s work is original, the probability is the 
compiler of the Pur5ija borrowed from Bhoja, and not vice versa. 

It is difficult to dogmatise on the question of borrowing ; but 
Dr, Raghavan appears to think that I have expressed the opinion 
that Bhoja borrows or plagiarises from the PurSpa. I have never 
done so. What I have suggested is that both the Puraija and 
Bhoja follow a tradition of opinion which stands apart from that 
of the orthodox Kashmirian writers. This tradition might not 
have been systematic, but it can hardly be disputed that it is dis- 
tinctive in both. It is possible that both might have borrowed 
from the same (to us, unknown) source. Both the Purana and 
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Bhoja have borrowed a great deal directly from Bharata and 
Dapdin ; opinions and theories which are common to both they 
might have likewise borrowed from a common source representing 
the distinctive tradition which both of them follow. The very 
similarity of their ideas, wording and treatment, which is rightly 
emphasised by Dr. Raghavan, is an argument as much in favour of 
their mutual borrowing as of their following a common source or 
tradition. 

But Dr. Raghavan thinks that the Purana section on Alam- 
kara is a hopelessly loose compilation, and the probability is that it 
borrows from the more systematic work of Bhoja. No one denies 
that the Alamkara-section of the Purana is a compilation, but what 
Dr. Raghavan ignores or would not admit is that Bhoja's work is 
also more or less, a compilation ; and this fact takes away a great 
deal from the force of his argument. As I have already expressed 
my views on this point in JR AS, 1923, p. 537f, as well as in my 
Sanskrit Poetics (ii, p. 254f), I may be pardoned for refraining from 
repetition ; but there can be hardly any doubt that Bhoja’s volu- 
minous and ambitiously cyclopaedic treatises are not such original 
works as Dr. Raghavan would have us believe, hut that they are 
essentially of the same eclectic and uncritical character (even if 
a little more systematic) as the loosely joined and eclectic epi- 
tome compiled by the cyclopaedic Agni-purnna. Bhoja does not 
hesitate to appropriate extensively lines, phrases and verses, even 
definitions and illustrations, bodily from the works of his prede- 
cessors. He makes a good use of Dakin's work, from whom he 
takes no less than one hundred and sixty passages, while six of the 
Karikas of the Dhvanysloka are literally plagiarised. All these 
traits are also found in the Agni-purSna compilation, which is 
briefer but no more eclectic than Bhoja's Sara%vati~Kai}thubharaj}a. 
If Bhoja’s works possess an interest and importance from their 
having a novel and somewhat orthodox standpoint, which follows 
a peculiar line of speculation different in many respects from the 
accepted views of the various established schools, they have this 
chracteristic in common with the Alamkara-section of the Purapa. 
Even the theory of Rasa and prominence given' to J§rAg3ra, which 
i6 considered to be an unique trait of Bhoja’s works, are also 
found in the Purana in a somewhat undeveloped form. Bhoja is 
undoubtedly more elaborate ■; and if he is more systematic, the 
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probability is that he developed the same line of speculation * 
further. If the Puraija-compiler copied from Bhoja as 
Dr. Raghavan presumes to the contrary, it is indeed too strange 
that he should present as undeveloped and unsystematic what 
was already developed and systematic in his presumed source. 

The following facts, therefore, are clear from a comparison of 
the works of Bhoja and the Purana-section on Alamkara : 

1* Both are compilations. 

2. As compilations both are eclectic, but not very well 
assorted and critical. 

3. But both follow a peculiar line of speculation which is 
distinctive and unorthodox. 

4. Bhoja is more systematic and elaborate, and the common 
and distinctive topics arc found in Bhoja in a more developed 
form. These considerations led me to believe that there was no 
question here of mutual borrowing but that both were drawing 
from a common source, and that the more elaborate and system a. 
tic Bhoja was probably a later writer, /it would hardly make any 
difference if the Agni-purSpa section is proved to be later than 
Bhoja; but as the present evidence is at best uncertain the 
question must still be left open. 

I must confess that I have not studied, as Dr. Raghavan 
appears to have done, the entire S'rhgara-praka'sa of Bhoja, a part 
of which only Is available to me and that moBt of my conclusions 
are based chiefly upon my study of Bhoja’s Sarasvati-kanthS- 
bharana . I shall be glad if Dr. Raghavan can bring forward some 
independent proofs to support his contention, and finally settle the 
vexed question of the date of the Alainkara-section of the 
A^ni-purana, 


P. O. II-i-2 



A PUZZLE IN THE SaBARABHASYA 

( Dr. Saileswor Sen ) 

The following passage which occurs in the S'abarabhaaya on 
MmSmsdsUtra I. i. 5 has puzzled a number of scholars both in 
India and in Europe : — Na ca'rtha oyapade&am antarena buddheh 
rfipo palambhanam- Tasmfin na vyapade'syii buddhih avyapdesyam 
ca na’ pratyakqam. Tasmad apratyaksS buddhih ( Benares Ed. 
pp. 7-8). 

Whilst Mahesha Chandra Nyayaratna who is of the opinion 
that the third sentence is incorrect suggests the; reading aoyapa- 
de'syam ca na pratyaksam {Bib. Ind. Ed., p. 10); Jacobi according to 
whom the second as well as the third sentence requires emendation 
prefers to read tasman na'oyapade Sy3 buddhih, avyapade'syiim cm 
ricima pratyaksam { J AOS xxxi, p. 20.) 

Mahesha Chandra Nyayaratna’s reading is accepted by Ran- 
dle who translates the passage thus ( Indian Lotfc in the Early 
Schools, pp. 95-96): — “ Nor can we apprehend the precise charac- 
ter ... of the thought without designating the (/ling ( which is the 
object cf the thought ...). Therefore thought cannot be designated 
...; and what cannot be designated is not the object of perception. 
Therefore thought iB not the object of perception’*. It is to 
be noted that Mahesha Chandra Nyayaratna’s reading derives 
support also from Ganganath Jha’s translation ( Gackwad 
Oriental Series lxvI, p. 14 ). 

Keith’siinterpretation of the MlmSmsaka viewpoint which is 
contained in the passage is in consonance with Jacobi’s reading. 
“ Ideas, ” 6ays Keith ( The KarmamimSmsfi, p. 45 ), 11 arc essen- 
tially connected with names, while perception is essentiallv 
immediate knowledge, in which naming is not involved.” 

As against Jacobi’s reading, Randle remarks that it is 
“questionable from the point of view of textual criticism and gives 
a meaning inconsistent both with the present passage and with 
the parallel passage in Vatsyayana’s Bhasya " which contains an 
explanation of the avyapade'sya nature of pratyaksa as defined in 
NySyasiitra I. i. 4. According to Jacobi and Keith, pratyaksa as 
used in the S' abarabhasya passage denotes a kind of cognition and 
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it differs from buddhi as used in the same passage in being 
immediate and non-ideational. This interpretation is, however, 
wrong. Whilst by buddhi Sahara means cognition of any kind 
whatsoever ; by pratyaksa an object that is immediately ap- 
prehended by a cognition, and not a cognition that immediately 
apprehends an object. Randle is, therefore, right in saying :that 
there is no inconsistency between Sahara’s proposition ( as 
emended by Mahesha Chandra Nyayaratna ) avyapade'syam na 
pratyaksam and Gautama’s avyapade'syam pratyaksam where 
pratyaksa is used in the sense of immediate cognition. 

Whilst associating myself with Randle’s criticism of Jacobi, I, 
however, venture to think that the passage requires *.no emenda- 
tion whatsoever. The proposition that is finally established in 
the passage is that cognition is unperceivable ; and the rationale 
of it will be best understood if we proceed regressively from 
the conclusion to the premises. 

Cognition is unperceivable, because it is not indescribable 

from the description of the 
object. 

It is not indescribable from .., because it is indescribable 

save from the description of 
the object. 

It is indescribable save from..., because it is uncognizable 

save from the description of 
the object (of which it is the 
cognition). 

There would be no inconsistency between the second' and the 
third sentence, if the second be construed as tasmad artha- 
vyapade&dm antarena na oyapadeiyS buddhih ; and the third as 
arthavyapadeiad anantaram avyapade'syam ca yan na, tad apra- 
tyaksam. Accordingly the passage may be translated thus: — 
And the cognition of the specific nature of a cognition is not 
t possible ] save from the description of the thing. Therefore 
cognition is indescribable [ save from the description of the 
thing]. That which is, '‘however, not indescribablo [from the 
description of the thing ] is unperceivable. Therefore cognition 
is unperceivable. 



ARE THE GAUDAPADA KARIKAS SRUTl ? 

A REJOINDER* 

( B. N. Kriehnnmurti Harma ) 

In Vol. I nos. 1 and 2 of this Journal, Dr. A. Venkatasubbiah 
criticised my views respecting the status of the Karikas said to 
form part of the Agama Prakarana of Gaudapada. The following 
is my reply to him. 

At the outset Dr. Iah refers patronisingly to a conclusion 
reached by him in the LA. for Oct. 33, that there was no such 
thing as a MSqdukya Upanisad at the time of Samkara. This 
stands exploded by the fact of SureSvara citing the Man. as an 
Upanisad. in his Vartika on the Brhadaranyaka. 1 

I. 

My quotations from the Vc. t Nr. Up. commentary and 
Vsnb., were addressed to such as recognise them as the genuine 
works of §. Modern scholars, even if they won’t recognise these 
as the genuine works of must allow them a certain amount of 
value in determining the issue before us. For, it is really too 
much to dismiss them all as the effusions of “ pseudo Samkaras, ” 
as does Dr V. We have also the spectacle of a great many makers 
of Advaitavedanta like Advaitananda, Say ana, MSdhnvn, and 
Appayya Diksita, following Madhva and sharing his belief in the 
of the karikas of the first Prakarapa. And among the pre- 
decessors and contemporaries of M. holding similar views, atten- 
tion has been drawn to Sv., R. and A. The critic has not faced 
these witnesses squarely. 

II. 

He has advanced some arguments to disprove the genuineness 
of the Vsnb. etc. as works of Sarhkara. They are good so far as 
they go; but I would leave it an open question. The different 
levels of thought and expression betrayed in the works 
(attributed to) of £., are no doubt interesting ; but no valid 

* The following abbreviations have been used : — A. Anandagiri ; A. P. 
Agama Frakaraija ; G. Gaudapada ; S. Samkara ; R. Ramanuja; M. Madhva; 
Dr. V. Venkatasubbiah; Vc. Vivekacufamani] Vsnb. Viwusahasranama-bhafya 
of Sarhkata ; Nr. Up. Nrsiihhatapani Up.; Man. Mdndukya ; Yg. Yogacudd- 
tnani ; NP. Narada Parivrajaka (Up.); Sv. SureSvara. 

1. See Vol. I No. 2 of this Journal p. 29. 
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conclusions can be drawn from them until ampler proofs are 
forthcoming. Even a “ master-mind ” is not made in a day ; 
nor does it function always at * top-level ’ or exhibit the same 
profundity of thought and grace of expression throughout. A 
comparison passim of the G'ltSbhasya and the c. on the Sutras 
by 5. would be eno’ to convince one of the truth of this 
observation.* The former is undoubtedly “commonplace” and 
does often recall Bhoja's caustic comment on glossators: — 

srVirfiifa W^sfqf star ? ni \ (Vrtti on Yoga Sutras.) 

Yet it is admitted to be a genuine work of 5. both by Dr. V. 
and Prof. Winternitz. What can this mean if not that style is after 
all a very misleading and vagarious criterion of authorship f Even 
Homer nods. It the critic has been able to discover flaws in the 
Vsnb etc., another may say that the Adi-S. himself was not any 
the less “elastic” in his views of what is tobe meant by a ‘ mantra 
For, in his c. on Gita ii, 19, he calls the passage 
also, a rk* side by side with ®fT ( Katjia 1,2,18/. 

But only the second half is identical in the Katha (1, 2, 18) and 
GltS (ii, 19cd), the first half being entirely different in both. 
Another instance of ‘elasticity’ in S. has been pointed out by me 
on an earlier occasion.'* As for inferiority of expression, mention 
may be made of the use of the feminine form ‘ S5HTT ’ by both S. 
and Vacaspali under B. S. i, 4, 8, “which tho’ not incorrect”, is 
(yet) “decidedly inferior to” sfHTt 6 Sv. confounds Jaimini and 

1. See my paper on Sarbknra’s Authorship of the GltabhSsya Annals 
B.O.R.I. Yol. xiv, 1-2, (1933). 

2 . », 19 ) w.mfe'&w 

ajTWftT-TSSftfl ’ ( 2, 20 ). 

3. There is discrepancy here too. Gita ii, 20 ab is found only in a 
slightly different form in Kafka. None of the two verses of the Gita are 
thus actual quotations from the Kafka. R. is more careful than either S or 
M. He says nothing about ii, 19-20 being quotations from the sruti. 

4. Poona Orientalist, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 34 f. n. 1. 

5. 3151T SPff §J*ff?'PT'r5r?5T ? IS5cf;T 3fvf ( Amarakosa ii, 9, 76) £?, haf of 
course been defended by later commentators. See Brahmavidyabharaqa 
p. 388 (Kumbakonam). 
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Badarayana and ascribes to the former the first two sntrus of the 
latter, in his Naiskarmyct&iddhid He is also guilty of using Un- 
Paninian forms. 8 Are we to set up a plurality of f5-s and Sv-Si in 
these cases ? The great Advaitic commentator Sridhara Svamin" 
is ‘oblivions’ of the correct (?) meaning of 3^ W'dT’R. (R. V,i, 1 54^ 1) 
which he renders as 3»s instead of as" wftwisi 

as rightly (?) interpreted by Sayapa and the modern scholars. 
All this must show that arguments from language, style and 
thought have their obvious limitations. 

Dr. V. argues that the use of the word W'fe instead of 
the rightful “*F3(” by the Nr. Up. commentator, only goes 
against my theory and proves that "he too thought that the Slokas 
were the work of a human author.” (P.8, f. n. 3). But he forgets 
that in that case, these Slokas could have no place in the text of the 
Man. as required by that commentator. The fact is that Dr. V. 
has not understood the drift of the commentary. 

As for the use of the term “instead of the rightful 1 
4F5T”, we may explain it as an instance oi speaking in the 
words of the original. If Dr. V. has “not so far come across any 
passage in the writing of human authors in which the word 31oka 
is used to denote metrical Sruti passages" (P. 8, f. n- 3) it only 
proves that there are limits even to his studies. £>. under B. S. 1, 
4, IS, uses the word to denote a metrical Sruti passage" and 

1. qrl 1 ft 

tJR? R-eTt *r afTRTJr: ^ ^ I fFTR- 

gpns^jpi-_“ ar«ufr n sFurarer ara: ” 

II 

(By Skt. and PrSkit Series, 38, P. 52) Many explanations have boun offered 
for this curious mistake ; but none has been convincing. 

2. TTq (P. 29); 3, 35, i, 14; p, 6<>3 Var. 115, 

Byhadvartika; P. 136 v. 453. 

3. Under Bhagavata ii, 7, 40. 

4. I don’t grant this. 

5. BtrfcT ( Taitt. Up. ) 3% rlltBvt'i 
‘ zmt 3Tl^frI.’ ffrf II 
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Sv. on two occasions in hi6 Brhadvartika : — 

u i v , 4, 537. 

st^o^r *m: «n*snui i 

II ii, 2, 25. 

III. 

Why should 3TTn?fflt5P^ used by & be interpreted only as a 
scriptural statement ? Why should it not be applied to the utter- 
ances of a reliable person like G. — asks the critic. The answer is 
that the views of a mortal however eminent, are not by themselves 
sufficient to establish^ a metaphysical truth. 1 The Doctor him- 
self unconsciously admits as much when he says that “ S. had to 
cite here a sruti passage as authority for the statement that there is 
no dualism.” [Italics mine], (P. 13). What is taught by scripture 
is admitted with implicit belief. Reason also may afterwards be 
made to augment or clarify the thesis so established. Such is the 
tradition of Vedantic Dialectics.* The presence moreover of Upa- 
nisadic texts like ; JPT^TOH:, in both the sets of 

passages re-cited by the Doctor, must also show him that the term 
SfHWt ought, in fairness, to apply to them also, in which case, 
the contention falls to the ground that here means 

nothing more than an authoritative proposition of G. The para- 
phrasing of st^Hfrtrra'n by is also another indication 

that what has throughout been meant waB an ^WM^Mtusdl, 
a proposition laid down in the words of the Sruti. The refer- 
ence to immediately afterwards, also shows that the partner- 
ship is between Reason and Revelation: and (Mann, 

xii, 105-6) and not between Reason and the words of a man in 
the street. 

1. i ^mfsrtpmT: g^r- 

$RH+I iWldil’iRTCri^iT. 3iMlriiSkU siwf^tl ; 3$f^rraT: fn<^K=tRI. I 

vj/ 

liaihkara, B. S. B. 2, 1. II. 

2. *R5 3 aigupmw 

n»naT — °p- cit 1.1.2. 
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IV. 

As for the Vsnb., I cannot follow the reasoning that because 
a writer has made a few mistakes of fact and textual interpreta- 
tion, whatever he says must, forever, remain suspect. Under such 
circumstances none can pass the ordeal. The critic, moreover, 
i s needlessly confusing the question of the statement of one’s 
belief by a writer, with its truth. The author of the Vsnb. has 
said that certain of the disputed kariklB are irnti. He may be 
right or wrong in having done so. That is a different matter 
altogether. To dismiss inconvenient S-s as “ bogus ” ones is 
easy. But even a mistake needs explanation. 

V. 

As for the antiquity of the three kinds of ^t°ITs 
etc., it may interest Dr. V. and the Compiler of the NySyako'sa 
to hear that they are as old as the Samlisepafianraka ( 1. 157 ) of 
Sarvajnatma — 10 th century — and that allusion to them in the Vc 
is perfectly understandable even as a work of fi. 

VI. 

Where the entire adhikararta in B. S. ii, 1, 33, turn s upon tiio 
question of Creation and its purpose, I fail to soe anything 
“disingenuous” in connecting the mentioned by fi. with 

Creation. Even granting that it need not necessarily be coupled 
vspth the act of creation, Dr. Iah would be no nearer his escape 
f rom identifying it with a G. K. For, even according to his owjn 
showing, the must be one which describes the ,,God 

of Creation as an Apta-kama. But in Advaitic metaphysics, the 
Supreme Brahman ( Nirgujna ) is neither really nor ever 

does create. It is the Lower Bradman, Igvara or Parame6vara, as 
S. advisedly calls Him, that is actually responsible for creation. 
It is certainly not this Lower Brahman that is called an Apta-kama 
in Brh. Up. iv, 4, 6 summoned tq his aid by Dr. Iah. On the 
contrary, that text applies the term Aptakama to the Individual 
soul on the eve of release. It is only by a metaphysical four de 
force that S. secures its application to the Supreme Brahman also. 
But that is neither here nor there. While §. himself has not 
specified the full text he has in, v&sy, we have the indirect appro- 
val of Advaitananda and Appayya Dlksita to equate it with 
G. K. where Creator-God is given by the context. 
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VII. 

It is only a special pleading, not any convincing explanation 
that we have from Dr. V. as to why Sv. has been so particularly 
careful not to make use of such terms of eulogy as 
3fl J l'H$h««m i in referring to the karikas from the undisputed por- 
tion of G.’s work. He tells us that "stanza 744 ac of Sv. is 
paralleled by Yg. Up. 72 ac. and by certain statements in the NP 
etc., and that therefore, it cannot be surely asserted that the 
reference in Sv. is necessarily to a G. K., answering to the 
passage cited by Sv. But our knowledge of the fact, that Sv. was 
acquainted with the Man. Up. and the Karikas of G., coupled 
with the absence of proof that he was similarly acquainted with 
such patently “late” Ups, as the y#., NP. etc., should, I think, 
be enough to render the latter identification more acceptable. 

No doubt. Sv. is not quoting the exact words of the 6ruti but 
is only referring to its purport in BrhadvSrtika 5, 1, 81. But this 
neither warrants the generalisation that he must always he so 
doing, nor proves yet that he has never once made a verbatim 
quotation from the firuti with the words or the like. 

Until a law is made that Sv. must do as is done hy the 
S'sthyayani and other (late) Upani§ads, Dr. Iah’s laborious 
extracts from them can only be dismissed as irrelevant to the 
issue before us. Had he really wanted to find out what Sv. 
meant to indicate by such epithets as 

and so on, Dr. V. must have gone’ to the Brhad- 
vSrtika itself and not to the S'athySyani N. P. etc., collected all 
those passages which appear to be quotations from the Sruti, 
examined them and then have declared that in all such cases, 
“ Sv. is not quoting the exact words of the §ruti ”, but is merely 
referring to their purport, or that the references in such cases are 
“ not to any particular text of the &uti, but to the teachings of 
the Advaita-vedanta ” ( P. 16 ). Instead of this, he has taken the 
path of pseudo-research, quoting from irrelevant sources and 
making use of spurious arguments. 1 wish, before closing, to 
draw attention to the fact that Sv. has made a number of quotations 
from the S'ruti under such titles as , STT’WIWH'U, , 

STTdfti I A majority of these are actual Sruti texts, 
while one or two are arthanuvadas. But in no case is there any 
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room for doubt that only 3rutis, express or implied, are meant 
by these epithets, and not merely the teachings of individual 


teachers of the AdvaitavedSnta: — 



1. 

gfcfliwra 

1. 4. 

14 


tril arat fsnr&a ?fa ■a srfasTmsni. 

1. 4. 

518 



1. 4. 

117 


far^tau^ fqaisfcnfMagft: 

1. 4. 

1393 

’t. 

tRT aTWjf^STTf? rPTT =5 

1. 4, 

1560 






[firar fgRrorq’a 

1. 4. 

1691 



1. 4. 

1791 

6. 





“ qir# ” ^FmrieFcTcT: 

1. 6. 

5 


«r: sfJpanfofa a«n %fa SrTi fa 

2. t. 

445 

1 o. 

a«rra ^fasmrwaa* 

2. 3. 

. *71 

». 

wiftfcra wfararasm. 

4. 4. 

997 


a i 




qq&argfMNfafa a wfasnwm, ii 

5. 1. 

81 


And Brhadoartika , i, 29, 30; ii, 4, 7; i, 4, 802; and p. 89 
verse 288; p. 165, V. 562; p. 85, V. 275; and ii, 3, 137. There is 
thus enough justification to hold that the passages from the first 
chapter of G. quoted in the Brhadoartika under such titles as 
WFURTKR etc. were certainly meant to be from the 'sruti. 

vm. 

Touching A. the glossator on the BrhadvUrtika, Dr. V. says 
that “ not even he has said that the passage cited is from the 
A. P, ” ( P. 18 ). How could he when A. has already made it 
clear that he looks upon it as a Sruti ? 

I take my stand on A.’s plain statement that the Slokas ex- 
planatory of the Man. Up. : were 

“ received ” by G. from NarSyapa, which simply means that in 
the opinion of A, they were not the compositions of G. This is 
no guess but what follows from the actual words of A. There is 
nothing “ obscure or unintelligible ” about him. Elsewhere, the 
critic does not believe that A, is right ” when he says that 
fWHfc ( G. K. I, 3 ) quoted by Sv. is a Sruti. (i. P. 18). 
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We really have nothing to do with the beliefs and disbeliefs of the 
Dr. interesting as they might be. The question is one of textual 
f acts. In the light of A.’s introductory statement, his subsequent 

mean that it is these very Slokas received from Naraya^a that 
were incorporated by G. into his work with the words : sratt 
Of course, it would follow that in A’s opinion, the 
words : vrsrf^cT were G.’s. There can be no doubt how- 

ever, that he did regard the f^sRUT-glokas themselves as * quota- 
ions ’ made by G. from Narayana. The two other passages, cited 
from his gloss on st. 10 and 19, also admit of the same ex- 
planation. There is nothing subversive of the Upanisadic theory 
In the phrase : di^d'luwj-'TT^ used by A. That they were 
looked upon as “ quotations ” is plain from A’s comment on 
G. K. 1, 4:— =TT^fr?, II which has 

naturally escaped the Dr's, eyes 1 

It Would be impossible to deny that A. has cited G. K. I. 16 
ab, as a Srufi, in his gloss on the Sambandha-vartika. Dr. V. chu- 
ckles at the thought of A’s “ citation of Glia xiii, 19. immediately 
after G, K. 1,16 and of Manu 1, 5, before Svet. Up. ” ( ii. p-3 ).- 
circumstances which to him indicate that A. had no idea of the 
■order in which the quotations from the 6 rutis and Smrtis had to 
be given, nor any “ thoughts of the priority of Sruti over Smrti 
but has merely cited passages from both as they came to his mind ” 
{ 11. P. 3. ). A little thought would have shown him that far from 
having- no idea of the order of texts, A. had for a very good reason 
quoted texts from the Srutis and Smrtis alternately, in four 
groups, so as to illustrate four points that he seeks to stress in 


order:- 1 

S'ruti 

Smrti ^ 

*3. srfasnsiri^r*!. 

(a) 3RTf^rr*rar gs: 

(6) 


( G K. i. 16 ) 

( Gita ) 


(a) *fT*TWT*ftvft 

(6) arnffp?* wnjjra: 


(. R . V. ) 

( Manu i, S) 

i. cf. aferr? 


^F€RqTT#lf ‘ 


•§«: ’ i ^rr- 

Wre: II ( A. on Brhadvartiha ) 
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3 . crttj (a) 5rr«rr 3 tr$r?r fervor ( b ) ^rrcr w*rr nzx 

( S' vet Up. ) ( Mbh. ) ^ 

v. cwr; f^n'frsissr^ («) ^arrar fSrwrprr- (6) frr*rmcrf <m% h 

fHft%: ( S' vet . ) ( Gits ) 

There is thus no fear of our having to “ declare the GitS ti> 
be Sruti, were one follow ” my reasoning. On the contrary, wc 
may have to recognise the Gaadapsda-KarikSs, as a Smrti, if we 
allow ourselves to be guided by Dr. V.’s line of reasoning ! 

IX. 

When one is referring to the opposition of G. K, 1 , 18. 19, as 
Karikas, to the dogmas of Advaitism, it is irrelevant to say that 
M’s explanation of the Karikas in Chap. I, is also forced and unna- 
tural. In the latter case the difficulty is unavoidable as the text 
is not a composition of M. but Sruti, in the interpretation ol which 
every philosopher has his own difficulties. But in the case oi the 
Advaitin, it is certainly avoidable ( i. e. assuming the authorship 
of G. ) in that it has been entirely self-created. That makes tin* 
difference between M. and G. 

X. 

I need not go on repeating the fact that the Man. as an Up. 
was known to Sv. and ergo to S. Dr. V. agrees that “ the words 
35TC>T are not newly added by a later commentator but 

must be regarded as forming part of the MSn. itself.” ( I*. 7 ). 
It must follow from this that G. was not the author of the 
first Prakarana at ail. It is quite possible that Dr. lah considers 
both S. and Sv. to have perpetuated the error first committed 
by /Santa raksita ( 750 A. D. ). What I fail to see in that case, 
is the special propriety of flamboyantly levelling a charge against 
Madhva alone. I still repeat my view that the circumstances are 
really suspicious when £. does not even once mention the name 
of G anywhere in his c. not even where the context requires it or 
where there is every chance and necessity for him to do so as under 
the headlines : I, occurring four times 1 The 

reference to the at the end is not enough as it may merely 

be an acknowledgment of G. as the ‘ compiler ’ of the Agamu- 
iastra as it stands. { See Dr. V. ii, P. 10-11 ) without committing 

1- Cf. Ijpppfff flrcrfof ( Cf. G.K. C. 3. 24. ) 
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us to the necessity of attributing the words : 8BTH 
and the Karikas following them to him. The words employed 
by §. do not differ from those used by him to introduce Scriptural 
quotations in his comm, on other Ups. : — 

cFcrft*%r=rT«i q?r, vrwfc; ^rffr 

551^1 vrafk— ‘3W%^ H ' \\ (‘ Taittirtya 

Up. Bhasya ) 

As for tradition, it does not seem to have prevented Vacas- 
pati MiSra from mentioning Samkara by name, in his BhSmati 
( introd. verse ). 

Parallelisms from Caraka and Vatsyayana are not relevant 
to our purpose. To be sure, there are parallels also in the well- 
known Ups. of SI ok as being introduced in the words of the original. 
Why should the later ones be preferred to the earlier parallels ? 

XI. 

I still think that some of the Karikas qua Karikas, are out 
of tune with the dogmas of the Advaita Vedanta. The critic has 
said nothing to meet the difficulties raised by Dvaitins. One’s 
allegiance apart, it is clear from fS’s comment on G. K. 1, 17, 
rRfTT5T srqia: sppr fofrft 3T srctftarftraw that he is prepared 
to face the situation boldly and accept the result of the faqqV 
made by the Dvaitins : ’I f*WW SRa: I There 

is no question of World-disappearance, for the very simple reason 
that it has never been there : — 

srmr wrfir viral ( G. K. iii, 28 ). 

sral STCqft: ar WTH , area: 515rfSraT<m|: (C. on III, 32). 

It would be more difficult to interpret the propositions: 
^aJrar^TT lift: and STraw^T ^ift: realistically than to differentiate 
them effectively from the Advaitic view of Creation. No Realist 
would feel flattered by the description of Creation as “ resembl- 
ing ’ a Dream or a Magical show. The view on the other hand, 
bears a strong family resemblance to those of the Madhyamika 
Buddhists: — 

tthtt tiwphmi «r*n 1 

atiipxw **ira u 

and of Advaitins: — 

st k 1 

<Wt fersrap^lt II ( G. K. II, 31 ). 

8*«tef*fcWT pr ( G. K. II, 6 ). 
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sum ( »• C. ) WSWWT 

(fiaihkara i&id) «ig, «TO3[ ! 5$Fn *1 WR3R[3rcaeq*f I ^itguf^f^ir 
50K-- 1 ( C. on IV. 38 ). 

srosamRct m ??r& ( G. K. IV. 3 l > ). 

So too, in the case of WMRnFn 1 ^f8: ! — 

spit wtfrqtf q fasrq ( g. k. iv, 58 ). 

There is thus no point in the objection that creation on the 
Advaitic view is fTT^IT but not JTiqTH^’T. The addition of the term 
would not make the world real any more than the presence 
of such suffixes as ST^q - , 3&TT, 3q?T etc. in the passages 

cited above. G. K. i. 9 cd, i6 however anxious to pul down 
creation as almost the second nature of God: ^q*ltc(TS3ffl[; and 

say that there can be no motive behind such spontaneous activity 
which can hardly be lowered to the rank of a random illusion 

qfe *jqferrwra& q»rcot qnpSr 

{ Samkara on G. K. i, 9 cd.) The rift in the analogy is that whilst 
^tqNvTTO may be due to the creative activity of God 

is due to not ^rrf%vrr*q*rrar ! 

I am glad Dr. Iah has seen his way to admit frankly that 
Advaitin writers like Madhusudana Sarasvati, Appayyn Dik$ita, 
Vidyarapya, Sayana, Advaitananda etc. “belong to the same class 
as Madhva ” (ii. P. 12). Had he examined the evidences cited 
by me a little more dispassionately he would have admitted that 
SureSvara, Anandagiri, Vimuktatman and Ramanuja also “ belong 
to the same class as Madhva.” There is thus no rhyme or reason 
in the charge against Madhva. 

In conclusion, I should like particularly to repeat my remarks 
in the last two paragraphs of my Rejoinder to Mr. V. Subrahmanya 
Sarma, in Vol. i. no. 2. P. 38, of this Journal. I think that light 
must dawn upon Dr. V. if only he would keep clear of irrelevant 
issues, such as the true and original status of the disputed 
KarlkSs during Pre-Samkarite times. 


i* Cf * sqrfwN uqgfdq ifad idBidfr'bfr,i%T*s;: ^5T«T%qtfEiciigeHiig !i ai- 

qiS^RT^rTr — Appayya Dlk?ita Siddhantulesa Sangrnha. 



IDENTIFICATION OF RANG A JYOTIRVID, 

THE AUTHOR OF VICARASUDHAKARA, 

A MEDICAL TREATISE COMPOSED 
IN a.d. 1765, 

BY ORDER OF RAGHUNATHRAO PESHWA 

(By P. Ii. Gode) 

In my note 1 on the “ Date qf Vicarasudhukafa of Ranga Jyotir- 
vid ” I pointed out that this treatise on Piles was composed in 
A. D. 1765 by order of Raghunathrao Peshwa. The author was a 
resident of Junnar in the Poona district. He mentions the fol- 
lowing physicians of the Peshwa period in his treatise: — 

1. Bagaji Vaidya, resident of Junnarapura 

2. Balavantray a Vaidya 

3. Baba Bhi§agvarya 

4. Jaya Sankara , 

He also refers to the surgical operation of piles, a method 
current among the Yavana or English physicians residing on the 
8ea-coa6t. 

When I wrote my note on this work I was not able to identify 
the author of the treatise viz. Ranga Jyotirvid. Rao Bahadur G. S. 
Sardesai, the Editor of the Peshwa Daftar, who was consulted by 
me in the matter of this identification suggested that I should 
write to some member of the Joshi family of Junnar. I acted on 
this suggestion but without any direct acquaintance with 
the person concerned I could get neither information nor any 
response. 

Recently in the Chandrachud Daftar 3 published by the Bha- 
rataltihasa Sam, Mandal, Poona, I came across the following 
references to a person called RANGA JOSI Junnarkar: — 

Pp. 3-10-Here a partition-deed of the members of the Chan- 
drachud family is reproduced. It is dated Saka 1701 Vikari 
nama Samvatsara, Pau§a Sudda 10, which corresponds to Monday, 
17th January, A* D. 1780. 

1. Vide Annals, Vol. XII, pp. 287-289. 

2. Bha. Iti. Sam. Mandal Series No. 22. Edited by D. V. Apte, Saka 
1842 (A. D. 1920) Poona. 
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This document contains the signatures of witnesses, among 
which the following is found : — 

“ RANGA JOSI Sliahar Junnar ” in Devauagar! characters. 

In the 3rd line of this partition-deed from commencement 
RANGA JOSI Junnorkar ” is also mentioned. 

Pp. 90-91-Here we find reproduced a letter of “ RANGA 
JOSI Junnarkar " dated June 16, 1765 addressed to Gangoba 
Tatya Chandrachud, who later died in a,d. 1773. 

This letter is written in Marathi ( Devanagari characters ) 
and is addressed to Gangoba Tatya, who was then near about 
Delhi. 1 The letter refers to the Karnatak expedition of the Peslrwa, 
mentions Dadasaheb or Raghunathrao Peshwa and implores the 
addressee to free his son from the serious financial difficulties 
in which he was then involved. This letter also hints the defeat 
of Holkar by the English near the river Jamna. 

I now propose to identify Ranga Jyotirvid, the author of the 
work Vicarasudhakara with Ranga Josi of the Chandrachud 
Daftar. The points of identification as revealed by documents 
on both the sides may now be compared as under: — 


Rang a Jyotirvid 


1. He is called Ranga Jyotirvid, 
or Ranganatha Jyotirvid 

2. He calls himself “ ganita- 
x>aidyaka4astra-T)i'sSrada ” (profi- 
cient in Astronomy & Medicine) 

3. He wrote his treatise in a.d.i 
1765, 

4. He wrote by order of Raghu-j 
nathrao Peshwa 

5. He calls himself s residentl 
of Junnar ( Junnar a-pura-sthita ) 

6. The only Ms. of Vic3ra-sud- 
hakara comes from the ViSramJ 
bag Collection of the Peshwas 


Ranga Josi 

J. He is called Ranga Josi 
2 . Josi = Jyotirvid 


or 


3. He wrote his letter in June 
1765 and signed as a witness a 
deed in A.D. 1780. 

4. He mentions Dadasaheb 
[Raghunathrao Peshwa. 

5. He signs as “ Ranga Josi 
\Shahar Junnar ” and is called 
“ Junnarkar ” 

6. Documents re. Ranga Josi 
come from the Chandrachud Daf 
[far found at Nimbgaon, a few 
miles from Poona. 


_ ^ V ^ r ‘ hi® footnote on p. 91 reproduces an extract from 

Gangoba s own letter dated Caitra iudiha 9, Saka 1687 (A. D. 1765), From 
this extract the whereabouts of Gangoba in June 1765 are perfectly clear. 
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The details regarding the identification of Ranga Jyotirvid 
with Ranga Jo's! are so convincing that they heed no further 
search for facts to prove them. : 

It would, however, be interesting to .identify some names of 
physicians mentioned in the Vicarasudkukarp, viz. Bagajl Vaidya, 
Balvantraya Vaidya, Baba Bhisagvarya and Jaya S'arikara. . 

“ Bsba Bhisagvarya ” mentioned by Ranga ' Jyotirvid on 
folio 20 of the Ms of Vicar asudhskara ( No. 307 of Vi 6. I in the 
Govt. Mss. Library ) can be identified with the celebrated “ BSba 
Vaidya ” of the Peshwa period. I shall here record the (follow- 
ing dated references to this physician from contemporary 
records : — 

(1) Mr. V. V. Khare presented before the Second Sammelan 
of the Bharata Iti. Sams. Man dal, Poona, 1914, eight original letters 
of Madhavrao Peshwa. Letter No. 5 ( in the 27 letters exhibited 
by Mr. Khare on the occasion ) is written by Sadashivrao Bhau 
to his wife, Parvatlbai. This letter contains an endorsement by 
“ Bsba Vaidya ” in three lines, on the reverse as rocorded in the 
Proceedings of this Sammelan on p. 280. This letter we are in- 
formed was written by the Peshwa on the eve of his departure 
for the battle of Paniput (1760). 

(2) In a letter dated 1st November 1766 from Moro Ballal 
to Gopalrao Patvardhan, the writer makes the following reference 
to “ Bsba Vaidya ” : — 

“ Baba Vaidya will start for Miraj within 5/6 days. Our 
guard of five or six soldiers will escort him there, hence please 
send some soldiers from that place to replace these soldiers.” 

The above contemporary references to Baba Vaidya clearly 
prove him to be a court physician of the Peshwa in and about A.D. 
1766. As Ranga Jyotirvid mentions Baba as BHISAGVARYA or 
a pre-eminent physician in 1765 A.D. I have no doubt that he is 
identical with Baba Vaidya at the court of Madhavrao Peshwa 
proved by documentary references almost contemporaneous with 
the author of the Vicarasudhakara, the treatise on Piles composed 
in 1765. 


1. Khare ; Aitihasik Lekha S angraha, Letter No. 626, p. 1167. 
P. O. II. i.3 
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The identification of other physicians whose opinions have 
been mentioned by Rahga Jyotirvid or Josh! of Junnar must await 
further inquiry and search in contemporary Peshwa records. 

Since this paper was sent to the press I have been able to 
trace in the Peshwa Daftar selections the following references 
to Baba Vaidya and Bahantray Vaidya : — 

P. D. Selection No 32-Letter No 141 dated 8-3-1767 The 
Peshwa asks Nana Fadnis to make inquiries about igTfaT and 
at Baba Vaidya’s house and then send these articles 

to him. 

Letter No 152 dated 19-3-1769 — This letter refers to 
BaloantrSy Vaidya, who was preparing some medicinal oil for the 
Peshwa. I have no doubt that this Balvantraya Vaidya is indenti- 
cal with his namesake mentioned by Range Jyotirvid in his work 
VicSramdhahara. 



MORIZ WINTERNITZ 
In Memoriam 
(0. Stein) 

Though age and serious illness had weakened the physical 
constitution, the sudden death of Prof. Moriz Winternitz which 
occurred on the night of the 8th of January, 1937, was a heavy 
blow not only to his family, but also to the community of Indo- 
logists in which he occupied a place like that of a father. In 1934 
he retired from his academical chair after a splendid service of 
35 years. After that, although he never enjoyed perfect health, 
yet his literary activities and critical acumen never flagged. He 
planned ever new papers or books ; few editors of Journals or 
Commemorative Volumes asked in vain for his collaboration ; and 
besides his active interest in questions of humanity, he did not 
lose sight of his magnum opus , the third volume of the English 
version of “ A History of Indian Literature,” the progress and 
completion of which was his cherished aim. In him India has 
lost one of the most competent interpreters of her ancient literary 
heritage, sincere admirer of her great men, in modern times and 
one who wished her a glorious future. All those who met him 
will never forget his gentle and imposing personality as a man ; 
and those who ever applied for his advice or help will thankfully 
remember the readiness with which he complied with their 
requests. 

Moriz Winternitz belonged by his birth to the pre-war 
Austria where he was born in the year 1863, in Horn, a small 
town of Lower Austria. Even in his childhood he showed signs 
of extraordinary intellectual capacities, for in his father’s 
home he learned the art of reading and writing Hebrew even 
before he entered the elementary school. In 1880 he entered the 
University of Wien (Vienna), where he in his first terms studied 
Comparative Philology, Classics, Philosophy, Ethnology and 
Indology (the last two under the "linguistical ethnologist” Fried- 
rich Mueller); he was not yet decided as to the turn his future 
studies would take. In 1881 George Sutler returned from India 
after a splendid career of 17 years in education as well as in 

35 
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research and was appointed Professor of Indology in Vienna Uni’ 
versity. Winternitz became one of his most promising pupils 
since 1881. But that did not prevent the student from following 
his interest in Semitic languages, or Cuneiform inscriptions, 
Avesta, philosophy or ethnology. It may be interesting to men- 
tion that the late Professor Eugen Hultzsch w as in these years as 
“Privatdozent”, the tutor cf Winternitz who introduced him to 
Pali and Paiicatantra. At the early age of about 22 years he took 
his degree ofrh. d. in 1886. 

The subject of his thesis was, “Ancient Indian Marriage 
Ritual according to Apaatamba; compared with the marriage 
customs of the Indo-European peoples’’ and was printed in an 
enlarged form in the “ Denkschriften der kaiserl Akademie der 
Wissenschaften’' (Transactions of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences) Wien, Philos.-hist. . Cl. i40, 1892. '-To-day, when the 
Kalpa\s familiar to every student, when the texts of SV«ufo--and 
Grhyasfitras are accessible not only in handy editions, but also in 
one or more translations, and when there exists even a masterly 
work on the Ritual Literatur by the late Prof. Hillebrandt the 
thesis by Winternitz may not appear as something fresh and 
original. , But it will be readily admitted that in the last decades 
of the 19th century the comparative study of Indo-European 
religion and customs was in its infancy, and only hopes were 
entertained of a reconstruction of the conmon, at least Aryan, 
facta in religious life ; these scholars had to work on Mss., and to 
edit the texts first, and so did Winternitz in 1887. This his 
edition of the “ Apastambiya GrihyasUtra with Extracts from the 
Commentaries of Haradatta and SudarSanarya” (Vienna) must be 
considered as the first critical edition of that not easily intelligible 
text, as in 1885 only an edition in Grantha, characters was publish- 
ed at Tanjore to which the value of a modern Manuscript could be 
attributed but not more.. An addition to that Sutra is the Man- 
ira pdlha, published again by the late scholar in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, ten years later (1897) under the’ title “ The Mantra- 
P 5 tha op Prayer "Book of the Apastambins”. These three publica- 
tions, forming, one unit, proved the interest which Winternitz 
took in the domestic ritual, of ancient India, on a comparative basis 
not on)y ponfined to the family of lndo--Euiopean peoples, but. also 
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extended to other cultures from an ethnological' point of view; 
and, last but not the least, they showed the place which he assign- 
ed to the woman in religion and morals , the two trends which the 
scholar Winternitz never ceaBed to follow in his life. His mode of 
working was objective, — a solid ground-work of texts, comparing 
them with each other, critical inquiry, stating the facts, and 
drawing careful conclusions, sine ira et studio. 

These three publications were not the only work done by him 
during this period ; \ 

Thus apart from reviews and lectures, the paper “Der Sarpa- 
bali, ein altindischer Schlangenkult” (Mitteil d. Anthropol. Ges. 
Wien, 18, 1888, issued also separately) touched not only a religious 
and folklorist theme which he still in his last years of life planned 
to revise, but brought him into contact with the Epic to which he 
in the future was ready to devote a good deal of time and work. 
And his “Notes on Sraddhas and Ancestral worship among the 
Indo-European Nations”*, show once more his tendency to 
combine Indology and research with Indo-European religion which 
was his favourite theme before he was urged to Literary History 
where he was destined to achieve greatness. 

Shortly after, an honourable invitation came to Winter- 
nitz. F. M. Muller asked Prof. Biihler to send him one of his 
pupils to assist him in the second edition of the Rgveda. 
That Biihler’s choice fell on Winternitz is based on objec- 
tive and subjective qualities of the latter; his profound know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, ancient religion, his acquaintance with 

1. A detailed Bibliography was published on the occasion of the ',0th 
birth-day of the now deceased Professor in Archiv Orient, VI, 1934, p, 2/5- 
91 to which additions will be made in one of the next issues of that Journal. 
Here only the more important pieces of his life’B work will be mentioned. 

2. Apart from the Preface in the edition of the Apastambiya-Gfhya- 
sQtra this paper was the first one, written in English, Therewith Winternitz 
as other pupils of Biihler followed their teaoher’s advice as the knowledge of 
German was very.' limited at that time among Indian scholars. As further 
instances may be quoted Kbste, Zachariae (Quetlenwerke der Altindischen 
Lexikographie). The mastering of English enabled Winternitz to take 
up bis stay in England with which he retained mental relations also after 
hie return to the Continent. He was familiar with the life and literature of 
England and had friends there. 
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Indian Mss., his exactness and soundness of judgment. In 
the years 1888-92 Winternitz was Amanuensis of Mttller at 
Oxford; his was the main work in verifying all the quotations 
in the first edition, adding many references to texts pub- 
lished since, collating and recollating several Mss. (along 
with Strong), removing old misprints,, helping Muller in 
determining the adoption of new readings for the second edition 
of the Rgveda; 1 the eulogistic words of Muller about Winternitz 
are not undeserved. 

During his stay at Oxford till 1898 his interest in Epic 
studies took root ; it must be stressed that Winternitz always 
acquainted himself with the original sources of his work. As 
with the domestic ritual on which he edited texts and compared 
all the available GrhyasUiras, as with the Veda where he became 
acquainted with the most important Rgveda the intricacies of 
which were familiar to him in his capacity as an editorial assist- 
ant of F. M. Muller, just so with the Mahabharata, It is, however, 
interesting to note that already the young student, who published 
his first papers in 1884 and 1885, in the former year wrote a 
revieyr of Holtzmann’s “ Grammatiaches aus dem Mahabharata ”, 
showing the results of his learning in Sanskrit Grammar. When 
he took up the Mhbh, in a bigger paper for the first time in 1897 
(JRAS. p. 713-59) it is not to be astonished at that Winternitz took 
the ethnological point of view in discussing the custom of poly- 
andry in India, as alleged in his " Mahabharata ” by the late 
Joseph Dahlmann. The following yeai, 1898, brought that 
important contribution to the critique of the Mhbh. in which 
Winternitz laid stress on the Southern Mss. of the Epic. (ind. 
Ant. .27, p. 67ff.; 92ff,; 122ff.), To the same year belongs a paper 
' On the Mhbh.-Mss. in the Whish Collection of the RAS” (JRAS, 
p. I47ff.) and one on “ GapeSa in the Maha.” ibid. p. 380ff.). All 
these papers are the output of his cataloguing work of Mss. while 

1. Rig-Veda-Saiphita* second edition, Vol., I, Preface p. LIV. The 
proof-sheets with corrections of this edition were kept by the late Professor 
Winternitz for use in his Wctures and Seminar-Uebungen, where his pupils 
became acquainted also with Sayapa’s commentary. After his retirement 
he presented these proof-sheets to the Seminar fuer Indologie at the 
German University, Prague, where they are kept as alt his lectures, writings 
in manuscript, numbering over fasciculi. . . 
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the Catalogues were published some year later. His activity in 
that period of ten yeais (1888-98) was not absorbed in this work 
only. Apart from that paper in the Vienna Academy of 1892, 
mentioned above, and the edition of the Mantrapatha in 1897, 
apart from reviews and lectures — he translated Muller’s “Anth- 
ropological Religion ” into German (1894, Leipzig), and one year 
later the same scholar’s “ Theosophy or Psychological Religion ’’ 
(1895, Leipzig). But even that was not enough for his energy and 
zeal. In 1891 Winternitz became a tutor at the Oxford High 
School for Girls ; in 1891-98 he was appointed Lecturer in 
German at the Association for the Promotion of Higher Educa- 
tion of Woman in Oxford ; in the years 1892-98 he acted tempor- 
ary private tutor and Examiner in German and Sanskrit for the 
Indian Civil Service. One of his pupils was the well-known 
Japanese scholar J. Takakusu, In 1895 Winternitz was appointed 
Librarian of the Indian Institute at Oxford. It can be easily 
realised how these various fields of work broadened his mental 
horizon ; only a wide-reaching intellect like his could spare also 
the time for social and friendly intercourse with scholars like 
Joseph Wright, Muller’s successor to the chair of Comparative 
Linguistics. In March 1899 Winternitz was appointed “Privat- 
dozent ” for Indo-Aryan Philology and general ethnology at the 
German University, Prag. These subjects were allotted to him 
in his professorship since 1902. The results of his work at Oxford 
appear now. In the first place must be mentioned his “Catalogue 
of South Indian Skt. Mss. (especially those of the Whish Collec- 
tion) belonging to the RAS of Great Britain and Ireland ” issued 
in 1902 (London, Asiatic Society Monographs 2), as the prepara- 
tion of that Catalogue laid, no doubt, the foundation to all his 
foregoing and future enterprise on Mhbh. — research. For, on 
account of his intimate knowledge of the South Indian Mss., esp. 
of the Malayalam Ms. of the Sabhaparvan to the importance of 
which he had directed attention in his paper “ Notes on the 
Mhbh.”, he perceived the necessity of a critical edition of the 
Mhbh. In 1899 he submitted, for the first time, to the Indian 
Section of the XII International Congress of Orientalists at 
Rome “ A Proposal for the Formation of a Skt. Epic. Text 
Society ” (printed in the Congress-Bulletins No, 3, p. 46-49), a 
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plan which he had explained in a lecture, held at the XI 
Congress at Paris in 1897 printed for the public in Ind. Ant. 30, 
1901, p.ll7ff. He re-interated the plan in a “ Promemoria ” to 
the Academy of Sciences at Vienna (Almanach 1901, p. 2060.), till 
on the base of the "Promemoria” by Jacobi, Lildera, and 
Wihternitz, the International Association of Academies at its 
session in London 1904 decided to enlist among its enterprises 
the Critical edition of the Mhbh. 1 Collections of Mhbh.-Mss. in 
European Libraries and Classifications were prepared, when the 
war (1914-18) put an end not only to the Association itself but 
also to that planned Critical edition of the Mhbh. On the 
occasion of the 80th birth-day of that great scholar whose name 
was revered in India as much as in the West, the Bbandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute was founded ; on the 18th of June 
1918 Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar after whom the Institute 
has been named was in the chair when the decision was made to 
undertake a Critical edition of the Mhbh. In 1923 was publi- 
shed the Virajaparvan by the late N. B. Utgikar, and the editor- 
ship, is now in the hands of Dr. V. S. Sukthnnkar since 1925 ’, 
under his editorship today the big volume of the first book of the. 
Epic is in the hands of the students. It must have filled the 
ever modest Winternitz with pride when he saw the beloved 
work take this shape, as his first steps in 1897 had not met with 
great encouragement. 

The list of papers in which Winternitz dealt with problems 
of the Mhbh. is- long ; from that paper on GapeSa, mentioned 
above together with his previous contributions, he returned again 
to a question on principle, raised by the same scholar Joseph 
Dahlman in his book “ Genesis des Mhbh." In the paper under 
the same title (‘WZKM 14, 1900, 51-77 ) Winternitz refuses to 
accept themain thesis of Dahlman about one man’s authorship 
of the Mhbh. In 1903 he deals with the Sabh5parvan in the 
Southern Recension ( ibid. 17, p. 70-75 ), calls attention to data 
in. the paper “ The Mhbh. and the Drama ” ( JRA8 1903, p. 571 f.) 
and in 1906 his paper “ Brhaddevata und Mhbh’. t WZKM 20;p. 
1-36 ) sbows h6w he wanted to throw light ! ori the Ejpic as well 'as. 

1. A short historical review was published by Winternitz himself in’ 
“‘Forschungen und Fortschritte *’ 8, 1932, p. 427f. . . - 
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on certain chapters of Indian Literature from all sides. He 
wrote on the serpent-sacrifice of the Mhbh. ( Prag, 1904, in 
the Publication : Kulturgeschichtliches aus der Tierwelt, p. 63-80) 
also from religious and ethnological point of view. In the mean- 
time he had written the encyclopaedic chapter on the Epics of 
India in his “Geschichteder indischen Litteratur,” vol. I. When 
he came to India, his first visit on Indian soil he paid to the 
Bhandarkar Institute at Poona ( cf. Annals of the Bh. 0. Res. Inst* 
4, p. 145*52 ), to ascertain the methods of work on the collation 
of Mss. and edition of the text ; he held classes with his pupils at 
Santiniketan to teach them the Western methods of textual criti- 
cism while collating Mhbh, Mss.; and he reviewed the Viratapar- 
van ( Abhl 5, 1924, p. 19-30 ), the first and the last issue of the 
Adiparvan ( Indolog, Prag. I, p. 58-68 ; ABhl 15, 1934, p. 159-75 ). 
He showed his never diminishing zeal for the Mhbh. till in the 
last days of his life when he discussed the Specimen of the 5th 
Parvan. But he was not interested in criticism only, he wanted 
to take an active part in the editorial work. He and his pupils 
had collected material for an edition of the Sabhaparvan which 
was always delayed due to other pressing work, mostly due to 
his English version of the “ History of Indian Literature ” ; and 
he planned a critical edition of the Nalop&khyana too. No Euro- 
pean scholar, it may be stated, has taken such a living interest in 
that great Epic of India as the late Prof. Winternitz. 

During his stay at Oxford , Winternitz bad prepared Indexes to 
the translation of the Vedantasutras by G. Thibaut in the SBE 
34. 38, 48 ; and during all these years till, its publication in 1910 
he had worked out that voluminous Index of the whole set of the 
SBE. One who wants to ascertain the view of Winternitz on the 
research into the history of religions may read the pages of the 
“ Introductory Note ” ( SBE 50, p. XIII f. ). He called that 
General Index “ a sort of Manual of the History of Eastern Reli- 
gions " and it was printed under a similar title ( A Concise 
Dictionary of Eastern Religions ). Finally, the " Catalogue of Skt. 
Mss. in the Bodleian Library vol. II”, was begun during the period 
of his stay in England, but had to be continued and completed by 
A. B. Keith when Winternitz had left England. 

With his settling down at Prag the third period in his life 
and wferk began: the History of Indian Literature. Although he 
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was mainly interested in the religious problems of ancient India, 
yet the choice of the publishers of the collection “Die Littera- 
turen des Ostens” of Winternitz for the contribution dealing 
with Indian literature was a happy one. He was at home in the 
Veda, in the ritual, in the Epic, in religious and philosophical 
literature. Though the first volume which was published in 
two parts in 1905 and 1908 respectively, comprising the Vedic 
literature, Epics and Purapas, was intended for a wider public, 
the soundness of judgment on the one side, and the complete- 
ness of materials on the other side made that volume already a 
first class hand-book for all students. With the second volume, 
dealing with the Buddhist Literature (published in 1913) and the 
Jinist literature (in 1920) the changed plan became evident: the 
general reader had to give way to the specialist, though the 
copious extracts of important or interesting passages in transla- 
tion made it attractive also to the former. His masterly work 
reached a climax in the third volume, where (in about 700. pages) 
the fine and scientific literature of India found a representation 
hardly to be surpassed; a bird’s eye view on the vernacular 
literature of modern India completed that volume, published in 
1922 (Leipzig). Nobody was more aware than the author him- 
self of the deficiencies of his work. But it must be evident to 
anyone acquainted with the problems of Indian Literature that 
the idea of a Literary history of India cannot be measured by 
congruent measures adopted with regard to the literary histories 
of other peoples. There is no fixed chronology; from the earliest 
times the historian has to say the first word, before the student 
of style and aesthetics can be satisfied. The analysis of such 
compositions like the Rgveda, Upanisads, the Epics, the Tipitaka 
is still in its infancy; it is easier to advance theories than to 
state fact's, unbiased by dogmatism. That was the attitude of 
Winternitz : let us keep to facts. But the facts in Indian history 
of literature are so few that none can find fault with the historian 
when, to quote the most sad and .known instances only, her 
greatest masters like Kalidisa, or even a Sankara cannot be abso- 
lutely dated. The value of the work is enhanced by the com- 
pleteness of materials embodied in the Notes, so that the reader 
hardly looks in vain for any author or his work and the literature 
upon them. The English translation, published by the tlnirer- 
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sity of Calcutta, was a .welcome occasion for Winternitz to bring 
the first volume (Calcutta 1927) to the same level as the others. 
In 1933 the second volume was issued, again with improvements 
on nearly every page; the treatment of Buddhist Skt. literature 
and the Jinist literature in the English translation represents a 
new edition. Only the beginning of the third volume was sent to 
the Press when the sudden death interrupted the continuation. 

In these years in which Winternitz prepared his literary 
History he cleared the way by papers. As with the Epic so he 
did with Buddhism. In 1908 he published an anthology of 
Buddhism ( in Berholet’s Religionsgeschichtl. Lesebuch, p. 214- 
322 ) which was enlarged in 1929 ( “Der aeltere Buddhismus nach 
Texten des Tipitaka in the same Collection, 2nd ed. No. 11 ) and 
in 1930 supplemented by a special book on Mahayana (“Der 
Mahayana-Buddhismus nach Sanskrit-und Prakrittexten.” No. 15). 
His researches into the Buddhist Skt. literature are embodied 
in two papers (WZKM 26, 1912, p. 237-52 and 27, 1913, p. 33-47) 
both under the title “ Beitraege zur buddhistischen Sanskrit- 
literatur ”. Further, he having given such an admirable analysis 
of the Jatakas from their literary point of view in his “ History ” 
treated them in a paper in the '* Ostasiatische Zeitschrift ” also 
from a broader cultural point of view (“Die Jataka in ihrer 
Bedeutung fuer die Geschichte der indischen und ausser- 
indischen Literatur und Kunst”); he was the author of the 
article “ Jataka ” in the ERE 7. 1914, p. 491-94. And in the 
same way one can observe how the preparation of the third 
volume of the “ History ” is foreshadowed by contributions to 
various Journals. A paper on “ Dialog. Akhyana und Drama in 
der indischen Literatur” (WZKM 23, 1909/ p. 102 ff. ), a big 
review on the narrative literature of India with regard toHertel’s 
Pancatantra (Deutsche Literature Zeitung 1910, col. 2693-2702 
2757-67 ), on the late Charpentier’s “Paccekabuddhageschichten’ 

( WZKM 24, 1910, p. 104 ff. ) and his paper on the Tantrakhya- 
yika ( “ Bemerkungen zum T. 5 ' WZKM 25, 1911, p.49-62) are 
ample proofs of his method of working, of his consciousness with 
which he studied every part of Indian literature. 

Whenever there was a new problem of Indian literature 
Winternitz was among the first to discuss it and to “ keep to 
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facts ”. The problem of “Bhasa” was always alive for him, 
when he first compared the episode of Draupadi’s harsh handling 
by DuhdSsana in “ Mhbh. II, 68, 41 ff. und Bhasas Dutavakya” 
( Festschrift E, Kuhn, Munchen 1916, p. 299-304 ) ; he took up 
the “ Knpa-Dramen ” ( ZDMG 74, 1920, p. 118-144) ; in the 
Calcutta Review he gave in 1924 ( Dec. p. 329-49) a:survey of the 
problem with which he grapled in his third volume of the 
History ” (p. 184 ff-). To Bhasa he devoted his la6t papers 
which were sent to the Publishers few weeks before his death, 
because he wanted to throw overboard unnecessary discussions 
in the English version of the. 3rd volume of his “History”. In 
1922 the German edition of that volume was published, but Win* 
ternitz was already at sea to India. 

It is remarkable how he returned to his cherished themes as 
soon as he could spare some time for them. No mention has been 
made as yet of his ethnological studies, though they go back to the 
years 1886 when he reviewed books, or to 1898, when lie wrote on 
Witchcraft in Ancient India ” (New World, Boston, and 're- 
printed in Ind. Ant. 28, 1899, p. 71-83). In a paper on “ Viielker- 
kunde, Volkskunde and Philologie ” (i. e. ethnology, folk-lore and 
philology ; Globus 78,1900, p. 345ff., 370 ff.) he draws the bounds- 
ries between these three subjects in which he worked himself. 
And further it must be remarked that Winternitz never lost sight 
of Indology even in his ethnological studies. When he deals with 
the myth of the deluge (“Die Flutsagen des Alterthums und der 
Naturvoelker ”, Mitteilungen der Anthropolog Gesellschaft 
Wien 31,1901, p'. 305—33) one may suggest that he was inspired 
by the myth found on Indian 6oil, and he compared not less than 
73 myths, classifying them and trying to find the natural fact 
behind the myth, quite in accordance with his attitude in matters 
of religion or literature. Religion formed the contents of a paper 
on Malayan popular beliefs (“Bemerkungen zur malaischen Volks- 
religion”, WZKM 14, H00, p. 243*264); he wrote for a wider 
circle on the idea of fate with Indians (“ Das Schicksal im Glauben- 
tod Denken der Inder”, Allgem. Zeiting, Muenchen, 1902, Beil 
No. 102 f. }. And one of his popular papers (ibid. 1903 x, No, 238f; 
246,252 f., 258 f., 264) "Was wissen wir von den Indoge rmanen?” 
does not indulge in theories on the home an ; d culture of the “Indot 
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Eurbpean people ”, but, as unmistakably announced in the ques- 
t ion-form of the title, Winternitz tries again to collect and state 
the facts, from which cautious conclusions could be drawn. 

Since the beginnings of his scholarly life he had assigned in 
his studies a great ;place to the woman, That is to be seen 
already from his thesis, as 'mentioned above; to that purely 
scientific interest was added practical experience gained by him 
when he witnessed the fight of English women for their and their 
sisters’ emancipation. He wanted to teach the women of his 
country the lesson he had learned in England. In 1899 he wrote 
bn the academical studies of women in England in a newspaper. 
Winternitz was a man who fought for the women, publicly, in 
'newspapers and in lectures ; he was a leading brain in women’s 
associations, and he never left the question of progress of women 
outside his interests. But from a psychological as well as scientific 
point of view it is interesting how Winternitz combined in his papers 
the ethnologist, the historian of religions, the Indologist with the 
friend of women’s emancipation, all that united by his moral 
instinct. If the titles alone are quoted, the reader will get an 
insight into the inner connection, of that remarkable unity of 
personality. “ Die Frau in der Voelkerkunde ” (Oesterreich. 
Rundschau 1, 1905 , 621ff.), “ Die Witwe jm Veda” (WZKM29 , 

' 1915, p. 172—203), and those papers in the Archiv for Frauen- 
kunde und Eugenik (2, 1916 ; 3, 1917), published in 1920 as a book 
under the title “ Die Frau in den indischen Religionen the first 
part of which dealt with the woman in Brahmanism, a continua- 
tion of which he planned, but never published. 

Whe he was the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at the 
German University, Prag, he had the pleasure to welcome in 
1921 in the big Aula the man in whom he saw a symbol of India, 
old and new, the poet Rabindranath Tagore. As Winternitz never 
confined his interests to the narrow — though so vast — field of 
‘ ■ ancient India, h,e had devoted to the poet.a paper already in 1913 
(in : Die Geisteswissenschaften; I, p. 840ff.), designing the latter’s 
picture as, poet and philosopher of religions., His admiration for 
the poet was as great as his love for Indian ’wisdom; He gladly 
. accepted the invitation to follow the poet to In^ia and to act •as 
tlie visiting professor at his ViSva Bharat! University at Santi- 
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niketan. In 1922-1923 Prof. Winternitz lectured not only there, 
but also at many Indian Universities, specially at Calcutta ; these 
lectures, first printed in the Calcutta review, appeared later on 
(1925) under the title “ Some Problems of Indian Literature ”, 
dealing with the most vexed and interesting questions,, e.g. the 
Age of the Veda, the Kautillya ArthaSastra, Bhasa etc. The days 
spent in India were filled with travels, personal meetings, and 
also with a busy activity for the Mhbh.-work and other publica- 
tions which he contributed from India to European Journals. 
He kept a diary, and it is a great pity that only one part 
of it has been printed, dealing with his stay in Shivpuri 
where he partook in the ceremonies held on the occasion of the 
ejection of a temple of the great Jaina saint and scholar Vijaya 
Dharma Suri (“Erinnerungen an Indian. Eine Woche bci den 
Jaina-Moenchen in Shivapuri,” Zeitschrjft f. Buddh. 7,1926, p. 
349-77). , By his stay in India he got insight into the political 
struggles, but he admired most the moral side of the fight. 
Already within the great war he had published a short paper on 
England, Russland und Indien-einst und jetzt” (OeBterr. 
Monatsschrift f. d- Orient 42, 1916, p. 15-17). He returned in 
booklets over and over again to Tagore and Gandhi in whom he 
. saw the apostles of modern India, of love, of humanity. But he 
. made a wider public acquaintance also with the Ahimsa, with 
Sarojini Naidu, and the like. Besides these and smaller contribu- 
tions to various Journals may be mentioned his publication on 
Gandhi “ Mahatma Gandhi ” (1930, in : Schriften d. Deutachen 
Gesellschaft f. sittl. Erziehung, No. 11), on Tagore (“ Rab. 
Tagore,” Hoschschulwissen 8, 1931, 423-307), and in 1936 he 
published a booklet of 52 pages on “ Rab. Tagore, Religion und 
Weltanschaung des Dichters” (Prag) on the celebration of the 
75th birth-day of the poet. 

An event like the great war could not pass without impressing 
a man like Winternitz. From his conviction as an ethnologist 
and from his consciousness as a human being and from his never 
fading moral instinct he condemned war as well as nationalism. 
But again the scholar Winternitz got the upper hand when he in 
1917 wrote his pamphlet “ Die Frau und der Krieg im Lichte der 
Voelkerkunde” (Satnmlung geraeinnuetziger Vor.traege Nos. 467- 
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69). And after the war all that had only slumbered in him 
awakened, namely his fight for humanity, which had to start with 
moral education in schools. Thus he was one of those few men 
who founded a “ German Society for Ethical Education” in Prag, 
where he collected people around that idea of humanity, where 
he lectured, and in the Publications of which society he issued 
some of his papers on Gandhi and Tagore, mentioned already 
before in “ Religion und Moral ” (No. 2, 1922). One of his latest 
papers, published in the VUva-Bharati Quarterly (N. S. I, 1935) 
under the title “ Unity of mankind ” was again the fruit of his 
studies on subjects of ethnology ; he wanted to publish a book op 
race,, on which . he had lectured long and had collected an 
enormous mate rial on that vast subject, and made excerpts frorp 
books and papers, to leave them as they are, 

This rich work Was done besides his further research into 
Indian Literatute. With his return from India he started to 
revise his “ History ” for the English translation. And again he 
contributed papers, dealing with various problems of that work 
to Journals. He was as well a contributor to Collections like the 
“ Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart ” where he wrote the 
entries on Buddhism, and in 1929 he edited in the “ Indologica 
Pragensia ” in collaboration with the writer of these lines. In 
the same year another Journal, the “ Archiv Orientalni ”, of the 
Oriental Institute, began to be published in which he became a 
frequent contributor ; he wrote on various subjects; one which 
occupied him much in connection with the preparation of the 
second volume of his “ History ’’ was the authenticity of the Pali 
canon ( See : Arch. Or. I, 1929, p.235-46; Studia Indo-Iranica, 
Festgabe Geiger, Munchen 1931 , p. 63 ff.; Orientalist. Litera- 
turzeitung 1933, 665 ff.; Visva-Bharati Quarterly II, Part 1, 1936). 
In 1933 he was glad to see his second volume out. 

The same year he celebrated his 70th birth-day. Many 
learned societies, among them Indian too, had honoured him 
before by conferring on him their honorary membership. His 
reputation as scholar was recognised by the Hardy prize, which 
he got in 1913. The services he had done to science found ade- 
quate expression of thankfulness and recognition by those who 
partook in the “ Festschrift ” dedicated to him (Leipzig 1923) and 
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in a big number of the “ Archiv Orientalni ” ( VI. 1934), dedicat- 
ed to him by the Institute 

Winternitz felt it his duty to lecture not only before his 
students, but before a wider audience. Great is the number ot his 
University extension lectures; in many Associations he was an 
ever ready lecturer ; as he delivered lectures on the International 
Congress of Orientalists. 

Although the work of this man was — so rich, yet he never 
forgot his teachers and friends to whom he devoted obituaries, 
biographies, etc.; he also never denied his help or advice to anyone 
who applied for it. He was a man whose hours of day were devoted 
to work, not only for himself, but also for others. Without senti- 
mentality he had a deep feeling for the shortness of his fellow*men 
but also love for them. Indian students can tell how kind he was 
in personal contact. Like his work his gentle personality will not 
be forgotten by his friends and pupils. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE PRATIHARAS 

( Dashuratha Shatma ) 

The origin of the Pratiharas forms one of the most controver- 
sial questions in the field of Indian History. Jackson, Bhandarkar 
and Smith regard them as Gujars, a tribe believed to have poured 
into India along with Huns somewhere in the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era. Mr. C. V. Vaidya thinks that they are 
pure Ksatriyas. Mahamahopadhyaya Gaurishankar Hirachand 
Ojha adopts the via media by regarding some Pratiharas as 
Ksatriyas and the others as Gujars. To be more accurate, he 
regards the word as a mere professional title, and would not in 
the least feel surprised, if he were to find Pratiharas in all the four 
castes of India. Dr. D. C. Ganguly, the latest writer on the sub- 
ject, tries to controvert altogether their Gurjara origin, and inci- 
dentally establishes the Brahman origin of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj. The subject being of no mean importance for students 
of Indian History, we propose to deal seriatim with all these 
theories in this paper, and to see which of them stands best the 
chance of being accepted without doing any violence to reason 
as well as historical evidence. 

Mr A. H. T. Jackson wa6 perhapB the first writer to propound 
Jackson’s theory the theory of the Gurj ara origin of the Pratiharas. 
of Gurjara Finding it mentioned in PampabhSrata that 

aehc .nt. Calukya Arikesarin’s father defeated the Gurja- 

rarSja Mahipala, and inferring that this person could be none 
other than the Pratihara ruler Mahipala, he concluded that all 
the Pratiharas were Gujars. 1 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar supported 
Jackson’s view by referring to Rajor inscription of V. S. 1016 which 
states that Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Mathanadeva of the 
Gurjara Pratihara lineage, residing at Rjijyapura, granted to 
a temple the village VyaghrapStaka with all its income, ‘ together 
with all the fields cultivated by the the Gurjaras.’ The mention 
herein of Mathanadeva as a Gurjara-Pratihara, i. e., a Gurjara of 
the PratihSra family was regarded as evidence enough to prove that 


1. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 465-9. 
P. 0. II-i-4 49 
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the Pratiharas of Kanauj too were Gujars. 1 Subsequent writers on 
this side, with the solitary exception of Mr. J C. Ghose who 
makes rather a droll attempt at proving their non-Ksatriya origin 
on the grounds that HariScandra was married to a rujhl ( interpre- 
ted by him to mean widowed queen Y and that he had by her 
sons who were drinkers of wine which in his opinion none of the 
Ksatriyas of the period actually were, have just been content to 
reiterate the two arguments of Jackson and Bhandarkar noticed 
above, and to begin with them their accounts of the Imperial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

Jackson’s theory hinges on the interpretation of the word 
* GurjararSja.’ Does it actually mean ‘ a king of the Gurjara 
family ’ as proposed by him, or merely ‘ a king of the Gurjara 
country ’ as contended by some other writers ? In my opinion it 
is the latter that is its normal meaning. The following examples 
may be quoted in favour of this viewpoint : — • 

(а) *Ti*T 

srgrwfSrafiiw i 

( Hemachandra’s Doyn&rayamahftkrwyfU v. 02. ) 

Here the word ij&pgrft refers not to any Gurjara or Prnti. 
hara ruler, but to the Caulukya king Mftlaraja I. He is given 
this title merely because he is a king of Gujarat. 

(б) (i) SW3STR H I 

(ii) vi fqf^n : 

(iii) SRIW^sW^lftp!: I 
(ix) *r 

( Moharajaparajaya, pp. 16, 129, 132 ) 

In the above extracts the words in bold type refer to the 
Caulukya ruler Kumarapala. 

(c) wt sirs ?^i 

sns*i ‘ i 

1. Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, 
pp. 413-33. 

2. That rajni means nothing more than a Kfatriya will be clear from V, 
5 of Bauka’s inscription. A reference to any standard Sanskrit Dictionary 
too will convince Mr. J. C. Ghosh of the same fact. 
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” speft: ftwfatsn vrf%B: 5|mWT55SIrITqrHfn^ftl' 

( H amm'iramadamardana, P. 35 ) 

Here the word refers to the Caulukya ruler Bhima 

II. The man^ale'soaras mentioned as Gurjaras probably belong to 
various clans. 

Such instances can easily he multiplied. But these will per- 
haps suffice to show that the words ' Gufjararaja ’ * Gurjarabhupati’ 

' Garjaranarcsoara , ’ and ‘ Gurjarapati ’ could one and all be used 
for even non-Gurjaras if tliey were just kings of Gujerat. That 
the Pratiharas ruled Gurjaratra before they went to Kanauj is 
now generally admitted. Uddyotana Suri states that Vatsa- 
raja ruled at Jalor in 77S A. D..* and Jinasena makes him the 
the king of the western quarter in A. D. 783.' , Hence, if we 
find the Pratiharas called 1 Gurjare'&tiafas ’ should not we, before 
rushing head-long to the conclusion that they were undoubtedly 
rulers helonging to the Gujar caste pause for a moment anti 
consider that here too, as in the case of the Chaulukyas the word 
might mean nothing more than a king of Gurjara country. 

It might perhaps, however, be replied that the Rastrakuta 
inscriptions use the word ‘ Gurjara ’ for the Pratiharas. Hence 
the word ‘ Gurjare’soara ’ obviously means a ruler belonging to 
the Gujar caste. At first sight argument appears convincing 
But its specious character is revealed, if we refer to inscriptions 
and literature for the right interpretation of the term, Gurjara 
Vira Ballalal’s Gadag inscription refers to a certain Gujara, 4 As he 
cannot be either a Pratihara or Gujar but only a Caulukya ruler 

1. Dr. D. C. Ganguly, however, thinks otherwise. For criticism of his 
view see our paper entitled ‘Gurjara and GurjareSvara’ to be published 
shortly in the Indian Historical Quarterly. 

2. (G. O. S.) Introduction, p, 89. See also our paper 
• ‘the original home of the Pratiharas of Kanauj’ to be published shortly in 

the ABORI. 

3. i 

'TRfcaigspTTfcr f sftqSFT I 

4 . E. I. Vol. VI, p, 96, verse 34. 
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of Anhilwad, the word ‘ Gurjara ’ here means the same thing as 
Gurjararfija i. e. a ruler of the Gurjara country. The Chirwa. 
inscription of Jaitrasirhha of Mewar too mentions a ‘ Gurjara’, 1 2 
He is surely not a Pratihara or Gurjar but the ruler of Gujerat, 
the Caulukya Bhima II. At other times the word ‘ Gurjara ’ 
means merely an inhabitant of the Gurjara country. This was 
the sense in the text which Abhayatilakagapi, the learned com- 
mentator of the Doya&rayamahnkaoya, explained by saying ‘ijjfowr 
of the Gurjaras, i. e. the people torn in Gurjara 
country.’ 1 Again, there are occasions when the word signifies 
nothing more than a person connected in some way or other with 
Gujerat. A good instance of this use is the word ‘ GurjarabhatSh 3 
employed by the Jain scholar Hem a chandra for the soldiers of the 
Caulukya army even though they were neither Gurjaras, nor 
Pratiharas, nor even all of them Caulukyns, as they are known 
to have hailed from such distant places as the SalvadeSa, Atijana- 
giri, and Kotaravann.” So we might reasonably conclude that there 
is after all not much sense in dubbing one o Gujar on the ground 
that he has been called a Gurjara or Gurjarariija in some inscrip- 
tion, unless there be some other and independent testimony to 
prove the truth of suc.h an assertion. The weakness of Jackson’s 
theory lies in the fact that it has unhesitatingly accepted the 
words ‘ Gurjara’ and ‘ Gurjararaja ’ as signifying a ' Gurjar ’ or 
1 a king of the Giijars ’ without stopping to see whether it can 
bear some other and better interpretation more in consonance 
with the statements regarding their origin contained in their own 
inscriptions. 

As regards Bhandarkar’s view, it must be admitted that he 
has some ground for regarding a certain section 
view. darkftr S t5ie Pratiharas as Giijars. King Mathanadeva 
belonged to the Gurjara-Pratihara lineage, and 
granted a field, cultivated by the Gurjaras, though he was ruling 
at Rajore, most probably ajplace outside the boundaries of ancient 
GurjartrS. This King’s being called a Gurjar does not, therefore, 
surprise us. But Dr. Bhandarkar clearly goes beyond his evidence 


1. G. H. Ojha, Raj put ana ka Itikasa, Vol. I, 156. 

2. Commentary on VI. 7. 

3. I have mislaid the reference. • It is perhaps V. 31 or so. • 
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when he dubs the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj too as Gujars. 
His only ground for doing so is obviously the common appellation 
Pratihara borne by the dynasty of Rajore as well as Kanauj. But 
Pratihara, it should have been noticed, is an occupational title. As 
the members of all the four castes could be appointed to this impor- 
tant post, there is obviously no reason as to why the surname 
should have been confined to only one class or clan. A parallel 
example for the non- restriction of such occupational titles to one 
caste can, I believe, be found in the use of surnames like Mehta, 
Sarkar, Chaudhari, Majumdar, and Modi. Hence, as our know- 
ledge that a certain Mehta is a Brahman does not entitle us to 
assume that all the other Mehtas too are Brahmans, so should not 
our information about the caste of Mathandeva embolden us to 
assert that the Pratiharas of Kanauj too belonged to Mathanadeva’s 
clan, unless we be first sure that there was and could be only one 
clan having the right to bear the surname Pratihara. \! Bhandarkar 
and those of his view have apparently this confidence in full 
measure. But that it is hardly justified will be seen from the 
following extracts, culled from various sources : 

arfer tRsteqrfipwTcn sjHTtrlf frgiqfa: n ^ n 

w auroras. tnwrosr: i 

HWT [ ] f^cfl ii^ii . 

fWrat esvifossH: i' 

sfo reup iqi g if: IfatHfOTRt 11 ^ n 

fwn i 

snttRismr fiwn gw: u 

^sf Tqff 1 

* ffits u u 

Ho Scflo 

( 3^sf\sisfHmH H31: $1%: e tc. J 

In this extract we find a clear mention of the Pratiharas of 
the Barada clan. V. ^speaks of a Pramara ruler Dharavarsa. 
He had formerly a Barada i*TR*I named Haripala. His son Sahana- 


1. VI. probably verse 52 or 53. 

2. The Puratattvo, p. 281. 
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pala does not seem to have held this place. He called himself a 
Pratihara none the less, most assuredly because he felt himself 
entitled to the surname because of his father having once been 
actually a or Pratihara. Thus was laid the beginning of a 
new Pratihara clan, If the descendants of some other Pratihara 
too§belonging to such different clans as the Chapotakatas, Takkas 
etc , followed this very procedure, and there is no ground to assert 
that they did not at all do so, there is every probability that there 
existed in the eleventh century a number of Pratihara clans 
which had nothing but their name in common with the clan 
ruling at Rajore. 

(6) fara: i 

5 WIT SRtiSWT«r 11 h in 

%35rrefrs5<miT: 1 

fgrar: 30: II <1 II 

^ Tftmlnr fjsrrtJTair | 

filter srfirci 30r 11 ® n 

srcfisro % 5 iT 30 T ironwit % *335; 1 

30ra *0 1 3jfrr wg'nfajr: n * 11 1 

Here again we find the mention of two non-Gujar Pratihira 
clans. The inscription recording the fact is 132 years earlier 
than that at Rajore, and hence no whit inferior to it as a historical 
record. The Brahman Pratiharas mentioned herein are s til 
found in the JodhpuV gtate. We might, therefore, be sure that the 
writer of the inscription invented no historical fiction, but merely 
recorded the facts as they were. Rejecting its testimony as mere 
trash, and calling Harichandra and his descendants Gujarsonno 
more substantial grounds than their preconceived notions on the 
subject shows how even eminent historians can be led astray by 
their : tove of novelty and unreasoning partiality for theories that 
theygmight have once enunciated. 

(c) jsiwrerangsfarl 

W 11 5 

t. E. I. Vol. XVIII, p. 95. 

2. Gwalior Bhoja prasasti, Archaelogical Survey of Indio, 3-4, p. 280". 
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The above extract mentions a line of the Raghuvam'sin Prati- 
haras. The inscription from which it is taken is about a century 
earlier than that at Rajore. Rajasekhara, the court-poet of the 
Pratihara rulers Mahendrapala and Mahipala, confirms its testi- 
mony by calling the former ‘ Raghugramani, ’ and the latter 
RaghaoamiamuktSmani . l The Haras inscription of the Chauhan 
ruler Vigraharaja II mentions a certain RaghukulabhUchakra- 
oartiJ The reference is obviously to some Pratihara ruler of Kanauj, 
and even Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has to recognize it as such. 
\ That even a record of a partly hostile dynasty should regard the 
'imperial Pratiharas as Raghuvariisins is remarkable indeed. Further 
the Haras inscription, being incised in V. S. 1030, is almost 
contemporary with the Rajore inscription of V. S. 1016. f Had the 
Imperial Pratiharas been regarded as Gujaras in Mathanadeva’s 
time the writer of the Haras inscription would not have, just 
fourteen years later, gone out of his way to mention them as scions 
of the Raghu family. That it explicitly calls them so, and the 
contemporary Rajore incription does not contradict its statement 
by saying anything different, 3 should have, I think, even before 
this administered a quietus to the arguments of those who are 
determined to make the Imperial Pratiharas Gujars merely 
on the ground that a member of 6ome other dynasty, namely 
Mathanadeva, the feudatory ruler of Rajore, has been called a 
Gujara Pratihara i. e. a Pratihara of the Gurjara family, t./ 

The above extracts, and the Rajore inscription prove the 
existence of at least the following Pratihara clans (1) the 
Gurjara Pratiharas of Rajore (2)S the RaghuvamSin Pratiharas of 
Kanauj, OX/the Barada Pratihara of Idar, (4)vThe Brahman' 
vJ*ratiharas of Mandore, (5) and the Ksatriya Pratiharas of the 
same place. That many more clans like that might have existed 
can be easily inferred, for the word Pratihara has, after all, got 
an occupational sense, and belongs to the same class of terms 


1. Batabharala, I, 11, and the prologue of the drams. 

2. V. 19. 

3. The words of the inscription are : 



etc. 
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as Mehta-, Chaudhari, Majumdar etc., noted obove. So there is 
obviously not much truth in Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory that all the 
Pratiharas are Gujata. 

We now pass on to the theory of Mr. C. V. Vaidya. He goes 
_ just to the other extreme, and regards ail the 
theory. V ' Va ' dya S pratiharas as K$atriyas of one clan. ' That the 
position is indefensible will be seen from what 
has been said in the last paragraph. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly contends strongly against the alleged 
connection of the Pratiharas with the Gujars. 
View! fln8Uly S That his arguments regarding the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras of RSjore are rather weak has been shown 
elsewhere . 1 For the rest we can in some measure agree with his 
views. He recognizes the existence of three branches of the. 


Pratihara dynasty one ruling in Malva and Kanauj, the second in j 
Vallamandala, and the third in GurjaraV'*The third, he has on Inter 
considerations identified with the Guhila kingdom of ChutsuJ 


As regards the other two, he regards their rulers as descendants 
of a Brahmana. His view, as regards the origin of the Pratiharna 
of Vallamandala is testified as correct by the Ghafiyala inscrip, 
tion of Bauka. But as regards the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj, 
it has to be rejected as going against the testimony of the works 
of Rajagekhara, the Gwalior Pra^asti of thePratihiinis and the Haras 
inscription of the Chahamana ruler Vigraha II noticed above, 


We have now only one theory more to consider. Our discus- 
M. M. Gauri- sion 0 f the views of the other writers on the 
chandOiha’s™' subject has already led us to the following con- 
Theory. elusions; — 

(i) That there were at least five or six Pratihara clans. 

(ii) That these belonged to different castes. 

(iii) That the word PratihSra is only an occupational title 
preserved by the descendants of the members of various 
castes and clans who originally held it. 

These are exactly the views of Mahamahopadhyaya P. Gauri- 
shankar Hirachand Ojha, His theory is thus the only one that 
accords, according to our findings, with historical evidence and 
non-biased reasoning, and can, for that reason, be accepted un- 
reservedly by every student of history. 


1. See our paper *Dr. Ganguly on the Gurjaras and Gurjarstra’, to be 
published shortly in the Indian Culture. 

-2. See Dr. Ganguly’s 1 History of the Gurjara Country ’. I. 

Vol. X, pp. 613 ff. 
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The Child in Ancient India by Kamalabai Deshpande, G.A., 
Pb. v„ Principal S. N. D. T. Women’s College, Poona 4. Venus 
Stores, Booksellers and Publishers, Poona 4, Demi, pp. xv, 226, 
Price Rs. 2, 

The book under review is a revised form of the Thesis sub- 
mitted by the author for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
at the German University of Prague. Dr. Kamalabai Deshpande 
had the privilege of sitting at the feet of the world-renowned 
scholar, :the late Professor Dr. M. Winternitz. The work 
is an important contribution to the history of Indian religion 
and social life. 

The life of a Hindu is accompanied by religious rites right from 
his conception until after his death. These rites go under the 
name of samskaras, A samskSra, according to the author, is a 
socio-religious rite by the performance of which the life, of the 
present Hindu or Brahraapical Ary a is sanctified. Although ethno- 
logical parallels to these rites can easily be traced in various 
ancient races, yet it seems that the ancient Aryans viewed even 
the worldly life of a man from the point of view of the realisation 
of the Supreme. Hence, they regulated even this praorttipt'adhanti 
samsarayatrZ and brought it under the hard and fast discipline 
of the samskaras. Whatever their original form might have been, 
it is clear that with the advancement of time these rites became 
elaborate and assumed different shapes. Tbepreesnt work deals 
with nine of them, beginning with Garbhzdhcina and ending with 
Upanayana. The treatment is mainly based on all the fourteen 
printed GrhyasStras with occasional references to the relevant 
parts of the DharmSfistras and the Vedic texts. The method 
adopted in the study is thoroughly scientific. Each samskara is 
chronologically traced in Grhyasutras belonging to different ages 
and after a careful analysis and description, the author has tried 
ot interpret its origin and its sociological significances. Th e 
author has spared no pains in making her expositions exhaustive 
and clear and it “ throws a considerable light on the mutual rela- 
tion of the Grhyasutras and the Vedic schools to which they 
belong. ” 
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She divides the sCfros into four groups : — 

1. R^oeda-salras viz., A'soalayana S'ankhayana and Kaus'l- 
taki. It is considered to be the oldest group. 

2. _The first group of the black Yajaroeda-s&tras, viz., Baudh- 
Syana, Apastamba, H iranyake'sin, BhSradvSja and Paraskara. 

3. The second group of the Black. Yajurveda-sutras, viz., 
Manava, Kathaka and Varaha. 

4. Samaveda-sUtras , viz. Gobhila, Khadira and Jaimini 

Of the remaining two Vedas, namely, the White Yajurveda 
and the Atharoaveda the former is represented by PHraskara only 
(which is included in no. 2 above) and the only representative 
of the latter is Kau'sika (which is left out of consideration because 
it is more of a hand book of magic rites than a Grhyasutra). 

The last chapter of the book is very interesting and deals 
with the exact time of beginning of the custom of child marriage 
in India. The author has discussed the question at length and 
after examining the internal and external evidences, has come to 
the conclusion that the custom must have arisen between the 7th 
and 11th centuries A. D. 

At the end of the book we find an Appendix giving the 
pratikas of the mantras in the nine rites discussed in the book 
and their sources, a synopsis of the texts which describe the nine 
rites, a Bibliography of Reference Books, a Bibliography of the 
GrhyasUtras and an Index. The only thing which is very badly 
wanting in this book is a list of abbreviations. 

The book is very well done and we recommend it to every 
student of religion and sociology. 

The Editor. 


BrahmavidyS : The Adyar Library Bulletin. Edited by Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon). Vol. I Part 1, Adyar, Madras. 
17 th of February, 1937. Demi. pp. 195. Annual Subscription 
Rs. 6l~. 

We welcome this Quarterly. It was in 1901 that Col. Olcott, 
the President Founder of The Theosophical Society expressed a 
desire establishing a monthly Sanskrit Journal Similar to the 
“ Pandit” of Benares. For some reason or the .other, a6 explained 
by the Editor, the idea had to be postponed until now. The 
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honour of starting it has fallen upon the worthy head of so emi- 
nent a scholar as Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. We congratulate the Theo- 
sophical Society for the choice, for it could not have hit upon a 
fitter person. 

The Adyar Library is one of the biggest and the best equipped 
oriental libraries in the world. It is in the fitness of things 
that the Directors of the Library have launched the project of 
bringing into light the hidden treasures of Eastern Wisdom. Apart 
from its service to the cause of Spiritualism, the Journal will give 
a great impetus to humanistic studies. This Journal ( or Bulletin 
as it is named ) will be issued four times a year, on the 17th of 
February ( in memory of Col, Olcott, President Founder of the 
Theosophical Society ), the 8th of May ( in memory of Madame 
Blavatsky, co-Founder ), the 1st of October ( in memory of Dr. 
Annie Besant, the 2nd President of The Theosophical Society) 
and the 1st of December ( in honour of Dr. G. S. Arundale, the 
present President of the Theosophical Society ). The size of the 
Bulletin will be about twenty forms per issue, and between 72 
and 80 forms for the whole year. 

The First issue before us contains Messages from Dr. G. S. 
Arundale and Mr. C. Jinarajadasa; the Editorial Ourselves ; How 
the Adyar Library was founded by the Editor ; 77ic name Kalki 
( n ) by Prof. F. Otto Schrader ; and Notes on the Pramfirmfiamaccaya 
of DinnSga by N. Aiyyaswami Snstri. It has got three Serial 
publications, viz., R^vedatiyakhyft Miidhvakrita and Akvaluya 
nagrhyasUtra with Devasv3mibh3sya edited by the Editor of the 
Bulletin and The Yoga Upanisads translated into English by 
Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastrl and T. R. Srlnivas Ayyangar. 
The Bulletin has notes about two mss. by the Editor and Dr. V. 
Raghavan and one Review. Printing, paper and the get-up leave 
nothing to be desired. 

We once more welcome this excellent Journal. 

The Editor. 


The Karnataka Historical Review. A Quaterly Journal 
devoted to Indian History, specially Karnataka History. Edited 
by Dr. B. A. Saletore, m.a., Ph. d. { London et Giessen ), Professor 
of History and Politics, S. P. College, Poona. Published by the 
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Secretary, Karnataka Historical Research Society, Dharwar. Vol. 
Ill, Nos. 1 and 2 Jan.-July, 1936 ; pp. 60. Annual Subscription 
Rs. 3. 

It is with very great pleasure that we welcome the reappea. 
ranee of this important Journal. For a long time the publication 
of the Review was irregular. But now having come in the able 
hands of Dr. Saletore, it will, we hope, appear regularly. The 
service which this Journal has been doing to the cause of Indology 
is not unknown to Scholars. In spite of many Historical periodicals, 
South Indian History has not received the attention at the hands 
of historians which it so very richly deserves. The Editor has very 
ably traced in his Notes the history of development of research in 
Vijayanagara kingdom. The following scholars who might be 
called the pioneers in the field deserve special mention : — Major 
Dixon, Dewan Sir C. Seshadri Iyer, Lewis Rice (who prepared 
the Gazetteer of Mysore and Coorg, published the Coorg Inscrip- 
tions and Epigraph ia Carnatica ), MM. Narasimhacharya, Dr. 
Sham Sastri, Sir Walter Eliot, Hope, Dr. M. H. Krishna and G. 
Yazdani of the Nizam Government. The part played by the 
Mysore and Hyderabad Durbar in giving impetus to the study is 
very commendable. 

We have before us the first two numbers of volume 3. The 
volume contains the following articles: Laksmanotsava — An impor- 
tant work on medicine, by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma; Local organisation 
.in the Calukyan KarnStaha, by Dinkar Desai ; Date qf Vis'valoca- 
nakosa of S' ridharasena by P. K, Gode, The Karnataka, Conquest 
of Cakrotta and a Note on J akkandcarya, by the Editor and 
JakkanacSrya — The forgotten Architect of India , by A. Padma- 
nabhan. Besides these articles, the volume contains Editorial 
Notes, Reviews of books, etc. 

We wish the Journal a long and prospering career under the 
able editorship of Dr. Saletore. 


— The Editor. 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


As we enter into the second year of our existence, it is our 
first duty to greet our customers and contributors who have so 
kindly helped us in the continuance of our Journal. We pray 
most fervently the Almighty to bless them with every blessing and 
prolonged life and request them in return to continue the same 
help and patronage as have been hitherto tendered to us. 

As promised in our last issue No. 4 of Vol. I, we have been 
able to include Prof. O. Stein’s article about life and work of the 
late lamented famous Indologist Moritz Winternitz, giving all his 
activities in the field of Indology, who worked hard in wiping out 
many prejudices harboured by the socalled civilized world re. our 
ancient civilization and bringing home the sublime truths of the 
Aryan Religion. His help to India in unfolding India’s hidden 
treasures is incalculable and it would not be possible to make full 
amends for it by writing a few lines in this Journal. The editor 
is deeply grateful for all the help he gave him in teaching critical 
methods while studying for the Ph. D. examination at his feet in 
Prague. 

We have been fortunate enough to have received till now 
enough material of sterling worth for publishing in our subsequent 
issues of the Poona Orientalist which we hope, will commend itself 
to the scientific workers in Indology. We have a 'more ambitious 
plan than last year which we are sure will satisfy our patrons. 
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THE MISSING KARIKA IN THE SANKHYASAPTATI 

( S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri ) 

The search for a single Sankhya-karika alleged to be now miss- 
ing seems to have lost nothing of its fascination. It was started by 
the late Lokamanya Tilak, on a consideration of two factors — the 
existence of only 69 verses in the text of Gau^apada, while his own 
colophon refers to seventy aryls, and the existence of a rather 
extensive commentary discussing such alleged causes of the 
universe, as ISvara and Klla, while there is no verse original to 
which it could conceivably apply. It is now well-known that Tilak 
proposed to read a karika in the following terms, immediately 
after the 61st verse, in the commentary on which occurs the now 
apparently irrelevant discussion : 

karanam ISvaram eke bruvate kalam pare svabhavam val 

prajah katham nirgupato vyaktah kalah svabhavag ca II 
The verse was suggested in this form in the GitSrahasya but 
subsequently in an article in the Sanskrit Research ( a magazine 
now defunct ) the first quarter was changed to “ karapam l&varam 
eke puru§am,” presumably on the ground that the commentary 
both in the Gaudap3da-ihs§ya and the Mathara-vrtti mentions 
purusa as an alleged cause. Professor Har Dutt Sharma, not 
knowing this, suggested the identical change for the same reasons 
in an article contributed to the Indian Historical Quarterly. 1 The 
present writer in both his editions of the SfifikhyakBrihS suggested 
that there was no need for postulating a lost karika, that the 
commentary under verse 61 is not bo unintelligible at least in the 
Chinese version of it, and that the number, seventy, may be arriv- 
ed at by a process of subtraction ( from the seventy-two or seven* 


1. V, i i i, 421 et seq. 
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ty-three recognised by other commentators) rather than by a pro- 
cess of addition. Some of those arguments were noticed and a 
refutation attempted by Prof. Har Dutt Sharma in his own 
edition of the Sankhyak5rik3 with Gaudapada’s Bhlisya , l 2 The 
present writer’s conclusion based on a study of Paramartha’s 
version were published in an article on ‘ Maphara and Para- 
martha.’ 1 And now comes Mr. Ledrus with an entirely new 
suggestion as to the lo6t ary&. 3 What he says has the merit of 
novelty, but suffers from the disadvantage of ignoring the sugges- 
tions of at least two workers in the field. Thus, he is aware of Tilak’s 
suggestion, but brushes it aside with a light criticism, though that 
criticism had been made by the present writer 4 5 and replied to 
with some success by Prof. Har Dutta Sharma, 6 And though 
he refers to Paramartha he fails to see the significance of 
Paramartha’a omission of a verse 3 that is reckoned in other texts. 
It seems therefore worth while to restate briefly the present 
writer’s position while considering the suggestion of Mr. Ledrus. 

I 

At the commencement of the Msthara-Vftti are found three 
verses, the first and the third in anu?pip and the second in 5rya, 
They are as follows : 


1. Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1933. 

2. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1931. 

3. Indian Culture, October, 1936. 

4. See The SSmkhya Karika, 1st edition, Madras University, p. 118. 
The criticism urged is that it is difficult to imagine three commentators 
missing out the verse, but faithfully copying the commentary thereon. The 
answer of Prof . Har Dutt Sharma calls, attention to the posaibility of text 
and commentary forming independent Mss., so that thetheistic Vandal who 
interfered with the text had no access to or ignored the commentary, and the 
copyists of the commentary might have been' ignorant scribes who noticed 
no intrusion. This is not convincing; for we have yet to know by what 
process or fiat a complete erasure of the verse could have been effected in 
all the Mss. available in the country ; if the eraaure had been effected by 
such a thoughtful theist would he have forgotten the commentaries ? But 
Prof. Sharma’s suggestion is plausible and deserves to be noticed instead 
ef being ignored as by Mr. Ledrus. 

5. P. 56, /m. of his Sanskrit text. 

6. Verse 63 in the Indian texts. 
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sarvavidyavidhataram adityastham Banatanam I 
nato ’ami paraya bhaktya kapitam jyotir iSvaram II (1) 
kapilaya namas tasmai yena ’vidyodadhau jagati magnel 
karupyat sankhyamay! naur iha vihita pratarapaya II (2) 
namaskrtya tu tam tasya vaksye jlianasya karapaml 
hitaya sarva-Sisyanam alpa-grantha-samuccayam II (3) 

Then comes what we now know as the first of the Sankhya- 
karikas. The second of the three verses cited above occurs at the 
commencement of the Gau$ap3dabhasya too, where ‘ naur iha ’ 
appears as ‘ naur iva and it is followed by this verse in arya 
metre ; 

alpagrantham spastam pramana-siddhanta-hetubhir yuktam I 
Sastram 3isya-hitaya samasato ’ ham pravaksyami II 
It will be seen that this verse expresses the same idea as 
that of verse 3 above mentioned, the metre alone being different. 
The Chinese commentary, which belongs probably to the same 
period and most likely derives from the same original, does not 
have any of these verses, but the ideas of verse 2 are found in the 
introduction, which speaks of Kapilaexperiencinggreat compassion 
‘ seeing humanity plunged in blind darkness.’ It is permissible, 
therefore, to suppose that the verse ‘Kapilaya namah* formed part 
of the original work of livara Kf?na himself, instead of being 
a commentator’s invocation. The supposition is strengthened by 
two other considerations: the author of the Sankhyakariks, follow- 
ing 'sistacara , should have composed an invocation ; the lack of an 
invocation is noticed by Vacaspati who tries to explain it away in 
his Tattvakaamadl. 1 Further, a commentator would be expected to 
offer obeisance if at all, to the author of the work commented on, 
instead of stopping short with a homage to the remote founder of 
the system ; we find this, for instance, in Vacaspati who mentions 
in his second invocatory verse not only Kapila, but also Asuri, 
Paftcafiikha and ISvara Kpsna. It is true that no reference to the 

1. Thus says Mr, Ledrus, basing himself on the following words of 
Vacaspati : “ Yadyapi duljkham amangalam, tatha 'pi tatparihararthatvena 
tadapaghato mangalam eve ’ti yuktam iastradau tatklrtanam iti.” But 
surely this has nothing to do with offering an invocation. Should a sastra 
begin with an inauspicious word like " misery ” ? And the answer is that 
as there is mention not merely of misery .but also of its extirpation ( apa- 
ghata ) the commencement is certainly auspicious. 

3 
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teachers following Kapila is found in the three early commentators 
Mathara, Gaudapada and Paramartha. This negative feature 
coupled with their agreement in essentials would suggest that 
they all derived from an original commentary by Invars Kp§ria 
himself. In such a case, of course, there would be no reference 
to hims elf in an invocatory verse. One may, however, expect an 
introductory verse mentioning the composition of a commentary ; 
and this (according to Mr, Ledrus) is just what we have in the 
anustup verse “ namaskftya tu tarn ” etc. The relative pronouns 
here necessarily refer to an antecedent in a preceding verse; what 
is more natural than to suppose it to be Kapila, mentioned in the 
second verse ? Hence verses 2 and 3 should have been by the 
same hand ; the former in arya metre is an integral part of the 
SsMyakariks, bringing the number to seventy, when reckoned 
along with the sixty-nine known to Gaudapada ; the latter verse 
is part of the original commentary which waB variously plagiarised 
by Vedantins (as represented by Gaudapada), Bauddhns (as repre- 
sented by Paramartha) and Bhagavatas (as represented by Mathu- 
ra). The last-mentioned, as having most in common with the 
Sankhya, tampered least with the commentary ; lienee we have 
even Igvara Kfspa’s introductory verse preserved ; Mathara has 
(in consonance with his general policy of supplementation) but 
added an introductory verse of his own, the first of the three cited 
above. Gaudapada (in consonance with his policy of plagiarism 
and mutilation) recast ISvara Ki'spa’s introductory verse into a 
different form, in arya metre, to make the commentary appear his 
own. From all these considerations it would seem clear that the 
verse ‘ Kapilaya namah ’ etc. is the first karika of the Sankhya- 
saptati. 

II 

It will be readily conceded that the argument of Mr. Ledrus 
is both ingenious and intriguing. The metre and sentiments of 
the verse inlquestion are worthy of iSvara Kr§na. It is difficult 
to concede, however, that anything like a conclusive case has 
been made out. 

(1) The need for an invocation has not been established. 
As noted earlier, what VScaspati says about “rnangalam ” relates 
not to any invocation, but to the auspiciousness of the initial 
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word in the work. And the very fact of his attempting a justi- 
fication would seem to show that in his time the clear tradition 
was that “ duljkatraya ” etc, was the first verse of the work. 
Works are known which are begun and successfully finished with- 
out any invocation. 1 

(2) The fact that two commentators agree in citing that 
verse is of little probative value, especially when, on other grounds, 
the conclusion is necessitated that they derive from a common 
source. The possibility of a common source is admitted by Mr. 
Ledrus himself. Whether the original commentator was lSvara 
Krsna or not, it is not unintelligible that an invocatory verse of 
that commentator was taken over by both Gaudapada and 
Mathara. 

(3) Yhe occurrence of words like ‘ blind darkness ’ in Para- 
martha’s introduction proves nothing, since corresponding words 
are found in Mathara’s prose-introduction ( upodghata ) too : 
“ andhe tamasi majjaj jagad idam adr3ksit. ” Whether the com- 
mentator was expanding here what was contained in his own 
verse or in the original author’s verse cannot be decided without 
very much further evidence. 

(4) It is not correct, therefore, to say that the invocation 
“ Kapilaya namah ” etc., finds a place in all the “ synoptic (sic) 
commentaries ” prior to Vacaspati. Prof. Har Dutt Sharma has 
made out a very plausible case’ for considering the Jayamafigala 
as having preceded the Tattoakaumudi. This Jaya manual a has 
only one invocatory verse : 

adhigatatattvSlokam lokottaravadinam pranamya muniml 

kriyate saptatikayastika jayamangala:naina II 

No one is mentioned by name; the reference to ‘muni* would 
moat appropriately relate to Kapila, as the term does not appear 
to have been applied to Ifivara Krs^aand we do not even know 
if he was at any time an ascetic. If a commentary of that anti- 
quity could omit all reference to the author of the KsrikSs, it 
calls for no great effort of imagination to hold that both Gauda- 
pada and Ma-fhara composed ( or made use of an extant and well- 

1. Readers will be familiar with the discussion in the TarkadiptkS as 
to the necessity for a mahgala. 

2. JHQ. V, i i i, 421 et esq. 
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known ) invocatory verse to Knpila and left I6vara Kr?na in 
the cold. The hypothesis that the invocation to Kapila should 
have come only from the author of the Klirikas seems hardly 
necessary. 

(5) Scholars have maintained that the ultra-rational non- 
theistic ( if not atheistic ) system propounded in the KsrikSs 
derives not directly from Kapila but through Pancasikha. The 
atheistic colouring is indeed what is supposed to be meant in the 
statement “ tena ca bahudha kftam tantram ” in the seventieth 
verse. 1 Whatever the merits of this conjecture, there can be no 
doubt that TSvara Kfsjja must have owed a considerable debt 
to PaflcaSikha's work. By reckoning in the arya “Kapilaya namah” 
and necessarily leaving out of reckoning the verses now numbered 
70-72, the work will be deprived of all reference to the mighty 
sankhyatlrthas who succeeded Kapila. 

(6) The verse beginning with “ namaskjtya tu tam ” does not 
necessarily proceed from a commentator. Assuming that it 
comes from IiSvara Krspa, it may well refer to tho work itself, not 
to a commentary, since no word specifically denoting a commen- 
tary occurs in that verse. On the contrary, the word "vuksyo” 
(in contrast with the '* pravaksyami ” of Gaud a pad a) would 
seem to indicate the original in preference to the commentary. 
The hypothesis of a commentary by ISvara Krsna must stand 
therefore on other grounds than this anusjpap verse ascribed 
to him. 

(7) The construction of that verse itself, with its ugly 
“ tasya jfianasya karaijam ” (meaning “ the cause of knowledge 
according to him ”) and the repetition of the obeisance (compare 
“ kapilaya namal? ” and “ namaskptya tu tam ”) is not such as to 
favour the view of its composition by I§vara Krsna. 

(8) The need for an antecedent for the relative pronouns 
‘ tam ’ and ‘ tasya ’ may be satisfied by a relation to the first verse 
which is also in anuspip metre and expresses homage to the Light 
that is Kapila. Incidentally it may be noted that “ ISvaram ” 
at the end of that verse is probably a reference to ISvara Krsna ; 
the homage in the third verse (as at present arranged) would 
appropriately proceed in this case from the author of the com- 

1. See Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, 1. 221. 
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mentary to the author of the KarikSs. The metre would suggest 
grouping of verses 1 and 3 together, the intrusion of verse 2 being 
due to scribal error. The occurrence of that arya in more than 
one commentary does not compel us to assume that Igvara Kfsna 
composed it, as it may well have been taken over from what was 
the original for both Msthara and Gaudapsda ; in the alternative 
it may have been a well-known form of obeisance to Kapil a which 
was bodily taken over by both commentators even because of 
being well-known at that time. 

(9) If anything, Gaudapada’s second verse “alpagrantham” 
etc. has a greater likelihood of being Igvara Krsna’s composition, 
since it reads better. It is, however, in arya metre and cannot be 
recognised as I§vara Krsna’s by those who would make out that 
he composed no more and no less than seventy aryas. If certain 
aryas, in spite of being his composition, are to be treated as 
falling outside the main Saptati t there is nothing to prevent us from 
recognising some of the kfirikas, subsequent to the sixty-ninth in 
the reckoning of GaudapSda, and neglecting karikas like “ Kapi- 
laya namah ” even assuming the ascription of these to ISvara 
Kfspa to he correct. The word “ pravaksyami ” presents a diffi- 
culty, but it is not insuperable; it does not necessarily mean 
something other than “ vaksye ” ; even if it did, this arya would 
square better with the hypothesis that I§vara Kfsna wrote the 
original commentary too. It is both unwarranted and unchari- 
table to assume that GaudapSda wanted to pass off the commentary 
as his own and therefore deliberately tampered with Isvara 
Krsna’s verse “ namaskrtya tu tam ” etc. 

(10) The suggestion that Mathara was more faithful because 
of being a Bhagavata, and so on, merits no special consideration, 
since no evidence is adduced for it. 

(11) The justification for Tilak’s conjecturaljverse has not 
been adequately considered. As noted earlier, the one criticism 
urged by Mr. Ledrus was anticipated by the present writer and 
met in a way by Prof. Har Dutt Sharma. 

(12) Some other points of criticism urged by the present 
writer have, however, to be repeated. What is now verse 61 
states there is nothing which can be reckoned sukumarataram 
( more sukumara ) ” than Prakfti. The suggested verse dicsussing 
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I^vara, KSla etc. is said to follow on this. At the end of this long 
discussion, however, both Ma^hara and Gaudpada hark back to the 
word “ sukumSrataram.” 1 2 This would be unintelligible should 
another verse intervene. Prof. Sharma’s reply is that some scribe 
finding the discussion of ISvara etc. under verse 61, and finding 
no occasion for it there, committed the officious blunder of trying 
to link up the commentary with verse 61. The hypothesis 
requires too many assumptions — that some one mischievously 
erased the verse about iSvara etc., that some other or others 
failed to realise that the commentary related to the missing verse 
and that these same or others again interpolated passages to 
exhibit the commentary as relating to verse 61. Surely we 
must have much more justification than at present for such a 
mass of -assumptions.* We have yet to get a single copy of the 
Gau<lapndahhasya or Matharavrtti which departs from the text 
as we have it. How are we to explain the uniformity in what 
are alleged to be acts of omission and commission ? Is there any 
evidence of organised vandalism ? The objection is not conclusive. 
But no more is the original position. 

(13) The verses now numbered 56 to 62 form a continuity. 
The first states that creation is the work of Prakpti ; the next 
gives us the analogy of the secretion of milk in the cow for the 
'sake of the calf; in the next verse we are told that Prakfti 
functions for the release of purusa, just as, in the world, one 
undertakes action in order to be rid of desire ; then comes 
the analogy of the danseuse who desists from dancing after 
having exhibited herself ; in verse 60 the selflessness of Prakfti 
is extolled by a comparison with a faithful woman-servant ; verse 
61 tells us that, after having been seen, Prakfti no longer serves 
to bind the purusa, since being sukumilratara, it no longer 
comes within the puru§a’s ken; therefore, says verse 62, the 
purusa is of a certainty neither bound nor liberated, nor does 

1. Mathara says : " sukmarataram ity etad vSkyasesal? kjtah yasmat 
sukumarataram pradhanam tasmSd ucyate ” etc.; and GaudapSda “ atah pra- 

. JtrteJj sukumSrataram subhogyataram na kiffcid Uvaradi karaJjarnastl ’ti me 
matir bhavati.” 

2. The difficulty becomes all the greater when we see that quite a long 
passage relating to verse 61 succeeds the discussion of Igvara etc., in the 
JW5fAor/ivrW i. This is the case in the Chinese commentary too.’ 
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he migrate. Why imagine that this entirely natural sequence 
was interrupted by a verse about God and time ? Assuming that 
the sixty-second verse discussed these topics, what would be the 
propriety of “ tasmat (therefore) ” in the succeeding verse about 
the puru$a not being really bound or released ? 

(14) The discussion of ISvara etc., in the commentary on 
verse 61, does not seem so inappropriate, on a consideration of 
Paramartha’s version. “Sukumaratva ” has then been rendered 
as delicacy and treated as synonymous with being subtle. The 
JayamafigalS (which, as said earlier, appears to be an old commen- 
tary) also renders the word as “ suksmataram itarat. ” Only 
the ultimate cause of the entire universe can claim to be subtler 
than all else. It is therefore open to an objector to say : “ How 
is Prakfti the subtlest ? She is not the cause of the world, but 
Ifivara or puru§a or kala or svabhSva.” An early commentary — 
which probably served as basis for Ma^hara, Gaudapada and Para- 
martha — foresaw such an objection and attempted to meet it. 
The commentator’s line of thought is fairly clear in Paramartha, 
whereas there appears a jump in the versions of Gaudapada and 
Mathara. The author of the Jayamahgala probably followed the 
older commentator in his interpretation of sukumarataratva, but 
discarded the subsequent discussion as irrelevant to, though 
deducible from, what is expressly found in the Ksrikas. The 
evidence of the Jayamangals and of Paramartha deserve greater 
consideration than they have received in this connection. 

(15) Paramartha’s version of the Saptati is also important for 
its omission of what is now reckoned as verse 63. The omission was 
known to Tilak, who, however, following Takakusu, concluded that 
it must have been due to oversight since the idea of the verse is 
found even in the SankhyasUtra, III, 73. This consideration 
should have had no weight. The occurrence of certain ideas and 
expressions in the Sotra can give at best a remote probability of 
their having occurred in the KttrikSs too ; where, however, a 
verse seems merely repetitive and out of place, and there is 
evidence of its omission in one text, the argument for its omission 
from other texts too gains strength. Verse 62 says that purusa is 
never bound, that Prakjti alone binds itself through itself. Verse 
64 says “ From the repeated study of the truth thus (that the 
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puru$a is never bound, etc.), there results the wisdom I do not 
exist, naught is nine, I am not * which leaves no residue (to be 
known), is pure, being free from Ignorance, and is absolute." 
The word ** evam ” in verse 64 naturally relates to what was 
stated in verse 62, not to the content of verse 63, about Prakrti 
binding itself through seven forms and releasing itself through 
one form. Further, verses 44 and 45, which recount the eight 
forms and the effects of each, have already indicated release to 
come from jfiana and bondage from the other seven : verse 63 but 
restates this in a summary form ; it is inconceivable that l&vara 
Kf?na would have resorted to idle repetition in a compendi- 
ous work. Nothing can be lost by cutting out verse 63. It is true 
that all commentators (with the exclusion of Paramartha) have 
commented on it ; the commentary, however, amounts to little 
more than a repetition of the text in other words. One may hazard 
the guess that, faced with a needless arya, they yet did not care to 
ignore it and so gave it the honour of a few words of comment. 
It is not easy to explain how or when this verse was allowed to 
intrude ; but the difficulties are not greater than in explaining 
how a verse came to be left out of all texts including the Chinese; 
the hypothesis of intrusion has at least the evidence of the 
omission from the Chinese text. 

(16) On the assumption that verse 63 is an intruder, the 
problem of reckoning seventy arySs is simplified. The usually 
admitted number is seventy-two. This gets reduced to seventy- 
one by the omission recommended. The last of these beginning 
with the words ‘ saptatysim kila, ” is, again on the evidence of 
Paramartha, not the composition of I§vara Krsna ; for we are told, 
“ An intelligent man of this (school) has composed this verse.” 1 
It is on the face of it probable that the assessment of the 
Saptati in relation to the Sasiitantra was made by a later student 
of both, than by the author of the former work. This leaves us 
with seventy verses beginning with " duhkhatraya ” and ending 
with ‘ samksiptam aryaraatina sarpyag vijfuiya siddhantam ” ; the 
last verse would be in the nature of a colophon indicating the 
authorship, the purpose ( viz. , condensation ) and the fidelity of 
the work to the original teaching ; and indebtedness to all teachers 
of note would also have been expressed in verses 68 and 69 (or 69 
and 70 as at present reckoned). We shall thus have a brief trea- 
tise of the system indulging in no unnecessary discussions or 
repetitions. Is it not then a more worthy and profitable attempt 
to look for a superfluous than for a missing Srya ? 


1. That later writers composed Sryis tacking them on to the Saptati 
is evident from the 73rd Verse in the M&tharavrtti. 
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SOME IMPORTANT DATES FROM THE KHARATARA 
GACCHA PATTAVALX COMPILED 
BY JINAPALA, ETC. 

(Dashuratha Sharma) 

Some time back I contributed a short paper to the Indian 
Historical Quarterly showing the importance of this Pa\tavali for 
historical purposes. On going through it once more I find the 
following additional extracts containing important dates : — 

1. ( a ) ‘ Wnsr gf^ n 

fctr: ... qforaq H ^ifgsrsii^ sw srt* 

SUfl ” I ( p. 476 ) 

(b) ' srsrg m# trmgf^ ^srerftTf* ^qftfsroifqaireKsiwnfr- 
<T^ 3 nfnr faitp wsrrag i ( p . 48 ) 

The latest date hitherto discovered for Udayasimha, the 
Chahamana ruler of Jalor, is V. S. 1306. 1 The above extracts prove 
that he was reigning in both the V. S. years 1310 and 1314. 

2. ‘ sfisrTsnfeg* ** vr^g^ftufoi^ 

wigfq ^ sEraqi urn gf?? % gqoifn^ 

?ft?iffas«arirrait qtfgferiTwiT 

tBTfci (p. 48 a ) 

The earliest inscription of Chachigadeva, the son and suc- 
cessor of Udayasimha of Jalor, bears the date aksaya-trtiya of the 
month YaiSakhaof the { Yikrama J year 1319 J . Our extract gives 
a date more than two years earlier than this. Chachigadeva 
must have, therefore, succeeded to the throne somewhere between 
this date, i. e. Y. S. 1316 and V. S. 1314, the last date supplied 
by our manuscript for Udayasimha. 

3. (c)si. nv j i...q>R3pr ^ srfam n^iTii i ’Cre i wrcr^r 

, «5(s?mg^fi5ralq5 wstesRr ... qgsri 

irf?raRf . • • sfasr .• ffarcr: i ( p. 52 b ) 

1. Bhandarkar — The Chahamana £ of Marwar, E. I„ XI, p. 76. 

2. Ibid. 
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(b) <CTsgo! * 1 ...^ eifoEtmar v 

tf\vsrlw<fa$TO «si' ■ 

( p. 52 b ) 

These two extracts supply not merely V. S. 1335 as a date 
for Rawal Samarasirhha of Chitore but also give some additional 
information about him. The first of these extracts, for instance, 
tells us that K?etrasirhba was Samarasimha’s chief minister, and 
Karpaaimha probably one of his sons or relatives. The second 
extract is equally important It tells us about Rsjapatra 
Arsimha, most probably the father of the celebrated Rapa Hamir. 
He seems to have been in oharge of affairs in Samarasimha’s time. 
The compound word clearly implies that 

all power in the kingdom really :rested with this all-powerful 
kinsman of the Rawal. 

4. ‘ sto*. n^... w i . . .* jpf i pNwt rr?ai ftrwftoi 
tfentfafef fe ir a Rrefr . . . srf^wsirniRHBfl f¥sa: | ( p. 55 b ) 

The extract gives V. S. 1342 as a date for Samantasimha, 
the Chahamana ruler of Jdlor. 

5. ' mrl 3 3 a 1 3*T8 Stf^ vftsTCm ... ^f5T5Jig^- 

< raqiifar: . . . $?r: i 

^ JT^TT I vlvft WT: I ’ 

Muta Nensi gives V. S. 1 368 as the date of the capture of 1 
Jalore. Jinaprabhasurl gives V. S. 1367 as the date of the pollution 
of the temple of Sauchor by Alauddin’s army.* Taking this 
fact into consideration, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar regards Nen6i’s 
date as correct.® But more authoritative than this is our Pattavall 
which being completed in V. S. 1393, and compiled from records 
very carefully kept, is an invaluable source of history for the 
fourteenth century of the Vikram era. It gives V. S. 1371 as the 
date of the capture of Jalor. The year is Ksrttiksdi. 

We shall deal with the remaining important dates from the 
manuscript in a further instalment to be contributed in near 
future to this journal. 


1. Ibid, p. r /8. 2. Ibid. 3. Ibid. 
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A VEDANTIC treatise and its 
UNPUBLISHED COMMENTARY: 

A NOTICE 

(SadSshiva L. Katre) 

The Manuscript 

No. 307+of our Institute, viz., theOriental Manuscripts Library 
(Prachya-Grantha-Sarhgraha) of TJjjain, maintained by the govern- 
ment of His Highness MaharSja Jivajlrao Scindia of Gwalior, is a 
Ms. of a metrical work on Vedanta entitled Svabodharatna with a 
detailed commentary in prose entitled Pfabhsbhanu . The Ms. 
which is in tolerably good condition contains 132 bluish paper 
folios of the size 12£ x 5^ inches, with a margin of about an inch 
left on all sides. Each side of the folios contains 11 to 13 lines 
on the average, with about 50 letters in each line. The letters 
are somewhat small and the handwriting, though legible, is not 
good. The Ms. abounds in mistakes which are due to the scribe’s 
carelessness as also to his ignorance of Sanskrit, although the im- 
pression is left on the reader’s mind that his prototype mu6t have 
been a very correct Ms. 

Folio 68 is not there ; but as possibly no breach of matter can 
be traced between folios 67 and 69, the scribe seems to have in- 
advertently inserted the figure 69 instead of 68 on the folio. 1 
Further, the figure 94 appears on two consecutive folios. Minute 
perusal of the Ms. detects a serious blunder of the scribe on folio 
96 : Verse 126 is there but an abrupt breach of matter is noticed 
in the Commentary whereafter we are introduced suddenly to the 
second half of verse 129 on the same folio. This means that the 
scribe has missed or left out a good deal of matter (viz., a part of 
com. on verse 127 : verses 127 and 128 with their com.; and the 
first half of verne 129), which could not have been less than one or 
two folios of his prototype Ms., without leaving any mark to sug- 
gest his blunder to the haphazard reader l 

1. Folio 67 closes with 3 

STftfa «T g ft-” and folio 69 begins with “-<5,41^4 WS^^t 
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The name and the date of the scribe are not found given in 
the Ms. However the water-marks of the paper used decidedly 
assign the M's. to a very recent age and as such remove it by 
about a century from the original composition of the Commentary 
(vide below). 

The Original Text 

The original treatise, consisting of 215 verses of various 
metres, 1 is entitled Svabodharatna as well as Svarmbhavadar'sct 1 and 
wa6 published, along with the’ author’s own commentary, in two 
issues at Benares. 3 Only a very brief summary of the outlines of 
its philosophy is possible in the short space permissible to thiB 
paper. 

Its Philosophy, etc. 

Realisation of Atman (i.e. the Individual Soul), ultimately 
leading to the sense of identity with Brahman (i.e. the Supreme 
Soul), the only real, uniform and surviving entity, is most essen- 
tial to those desirous of salvation. The process, though extremely 
difficult, becomes possible to those possessing the requisite quali- 
fications 4 with the help of constant thinking on the lines prescri- 
bed by the TJpanisads or the Ved5nta Sastra under the guru's 
directions. Numerous doubts, misgivings, etc., baffling the pro- 
gress of right reasoning, occur in the process due to Ignorance 

1. OTSfTM (94), (48), (24), (13), 

TcfSKBT (10), (10), (6), (3), 

(3), ^5tTT (2) and JFTfojft (2). 

2. f?nfwr u srenftra 

frwm wn fra r 4Brwmqoit«w- 

” Our Ms. No. 2169, containing the original only, terms this 
work as Svdtmdnubhavddaria. 

3. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Nos. 171 and 256. 

4. A 'tjtjgr’, besides undergoing the purification of body and mind, 

ought to possess the four Sadhanas (viz., jafrvr- ^ FHBT- 

55^1 and ' should give up the sense of identity with 

body, etc., and-attachment to wife, son, property etc.,- should cherish a 
sense of aversion to worldly objects, etc. 
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(Avidya), positive or negative, and it is primarily necessary to 
dispel the same in the light of the statements of the Veda (cons- 
tituting the Dpanisads, etc.), which is a self-evident proof when 
viewed with the eye of correct thinking. Striking against Jaimi- 
ni’sview that the Veda prescribes action (Karman), 1 our author, in 
agreement with Vyasa, establishes that the Veda really stands for 
the supreme knowledge of Brahman 1 . This Brahmavidya cuts at 
the root of Ignorance, originating from Maya and responsible for 
the appearance of the really non-existent material world (Samsara) 
as also for the sense of dualism (Dvaita), and gives rise to a direct 
consciousness of self-experience (Svanubhava) wherein the material 
world loses its existence, the sense of dualism vanishes and that 
of oneness (Advaita) with Supreme Self arises. This stage of self- 
experience, termed as Samadhi, is in itself the stage of salvation. 

In the course of his various discussions the author defines or 
explains the Vedantic terms like an^ta^er, fam, sifk’STT, 
srra, srrTfa, srfrwrcr, ttmtt, sjrsrcarerfo, 

«nwrww, gffcrcwnST, etc. He also describes 

how Brahman alone is real, existent, sentient, blissful, omni- 
present, self-luminous, without qualities, etc., and everything else 
false or unreal ; how the non-existent material world makes its 
appearance due to Maya and Avidya and how the same sub- 
merges into Brahman on the rise of the real knowledge ; how 
Atman, which is really identical with Brahman 3 is quite distinct 
from STt°T, and other ^Tr^Vs, from the the 

the etc.; how the sense of its identity with, or attach- 

ment to, these or alike foreign objects gives birth to various 
desires (Vasanas) leading to the ghastly process of rebirth, death 
etc., and how it vanishes and gives place to the sense of identity 
with Brahman when the real knowledge is achieved and the stage 

i. sirwRsp S3S5 ft ^ ^ 

fasfvwr n tv ii amn^TT fs fagf^FiTs- 

f^n^rf ^T T fqaten 3 tt u tn^r ss«rr fasrai 

SRtfrfa II V\ II ^-fif^R§Rf«RT«rr ffrT WkRRJI Sfif? 

2 - ^?r:g^r ?Rivmr ^ n 

^ II T'* II etc. 
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of perfection reached ; how the Vedantav&kyaa (oia : ‘dWTI^r’, etc.) 
are to be explained with the help of the Lak§anavftti to give 
their correct sense ; how the artificial and hard-earned pleasures 
of the heaven, etc., are limited in respect of time and space and 
as such do not amount to real happiness or salvation ; how the 
various Vidyas, Opasanas, Tantric worships, TIrthay5tras, Bhaktia, 
etc., cannot lead to real salvation which is possible only through 
real knowledge ; how a really enlightened person becomes Jzvan- 
mukta and as such free from all passionB, fears, desires, etc.; how 
the knowledge of self is essential to a real Brahmana and to a 
true ascetic, etc., etc. 

The author incessantly harps on the necessity of the des- 
truction of Karman (action) without which the real salvation is 
not possible. The fruits of Karman accompany the person 
throughout, during consciousness (Jagfti), dream (Svapna) and even 
sound sleep (Susupti). The depends upon past action 

and as such occurs alike to the ignorant and to the enlightened, 
of course, with the difference that it causes pleasure, pain, etc., to 
the former but has no effect whatsoever on the latter. It is also 
said that Karman, though performed through ignorance, if de- 
dicated to God Kr?na, purifies those desirous of salvation and that 
a man ought to do 1 his appointed duty disinterestedly avoiding 
the Kamya and the Ni§iddha which lead to rebirth. The sentient 
and blissful soul k really actionless (Akartf) and quite free from 
the effects of Karman. The acquirement of the knowledge of 
Brahman puts an end to Karman. If an enlightened person 
continues to do his duty even subsequently, he, like God : Kfspa, 
does it simply with a view to the welfare of the masses* In fact 
he has no purpose of his own left to be served by his perfor- 
mance of duties. 

The author, following the Bhagavadgita, even rejects the 
authority of the Karmakanda portion of the Veda, as it prescribes 
action involving the three gugas and thereby postpones the real 
salvation. His main ground for rejecting the views of the other 
systems of Philosophy is that what they prescribe as the means to 
salvation is really Karman which, in fact, can never lead to salva- 
tion. 


1. The Commentary says that this is prescribed only for the ignorant. 
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We meet in this work with some interesting discussions of 
which one or two may be slightly noticed here. Ancient autho- 
rities have said that death at Benares invariably leads to salva- 
tion. Our author does not deny their statement but says that as 
God ViSvanatha imparts the knowledge of the Tiiraka mantra to 
the person prior to his death at Benares, in this case, too, the 
salvation results from knowledge and not from death as such. 1 
Further, in the course of the author’s attempt to establish the 
falsity or unreal character of everything material in the stage of 
perfection, an objection steps forth as to why even the Vedantava- 
kyas (‘cttq+n%’,) etc., forming the author’s main support, should not 
be dismissed as false or unreal for the same reason 1 The author 
replies* that they are true and real at least so far as the stage of 
perfection is not reached and that once the Supreme Knowledge is 
attained with their help it does not matter if they are regarded 
subsequently as false or unreal. Further, the author says, 3 truth 
or reality can be established even from proofs which are in them- 
selves false or unreal 1 

Quotations, etc., in the Original Text 

The author quotes several passages 4 from the Vedic Samhitas, 
Brahmanas and Upanisads to prove his own statements and to 
refute those of others. He also deals with the correct sense of some 
Vedic passages forwarded by others in support of contrary views. 
He quotes and refutes the views of the Nyaya, Vai&esika, Samkhya 


2- ^ ftsarnjjsw- 

fSrai ?r n TOgw m 

^ u fa® 

« tot *nr. 

?r ^fcr: « 1®T «» etc. 

4. These passages are generally designated as tjfcl and sometimes as 

etc. 
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of perfection reached; howthe Vedantavakyas (ois : etc.) 

are to be explained with the help of the Lak§anavftti to give 
their correct sense ; how the artificial and hard-earned pleasures 
of the heaven, etc., are limited in respect of time and space and 
as such do not amount to real happiness or salvation ; how the 
various Vidyas, Dpasanas, Tantric worships, Tirthayatras, Bhaktis, 
etc., cannot lead to real salvation which is possible only through 
real knowledge ; how a really enlightened person becomes Jlvan- 
mukta and as such free from all passions, fears, desires, eta.; how 
the knowledge of self is essential to a real Brahmana and to a 
true ascetic, etc., etc. 

The author incessantly harps on the necessity of the des- 
truction of Karman (action) without which the real salvation is 
not possible. The fruits of Karman accompany the person 
throughout, during consciousness (Jagrti), dream (Svapna) and even 
sound sleep (Susupti). The depends upon past action 

and as such occurs alike to the ignorant and to the enlightened, 
of course, with the difference that it causes pleasure, pain, etc., to 
the former but has no effect whatsoever on the latter. It is also 
said that Karman, though performed through ignorance, if de- 
dicated to God Kf§na, purifies those desirous of salvation and that 
a man ought to do 1 his appointed duty disinterestedly avoiding 
the Kamya and the Nisiddha which lead to rebirth. The sentient 
and blissful soul is really actionless (Akartj) and quite free from 
the effects of Karman. The acquirement of the knowledge of 
Brahman puts an end to Karman. If an enlightened person 
continues to do his duty even subsequently, he, like God : Krsija, 
does it simply with a view to the welfare of the masses. In fact 
he has no purpose of his own left to be served by his perfor- 
mance of duties. 

The author, following the Bhagavadgita, even rejects the 
authority of the Karmakanda portion of the Veda, as it prescribes 
action involving the three gup as and thereby postpones the real 
salvation. His main ground for rejecting the views of the other 
systems of Philosophy is that what they prescribe as the means to 
salvation is really Karman which, in fact, can never lead to salva- 
tion. 


1. The Commentary says that this is prescribed only for the ignorant. 
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We meet in this work with some interesting discussions of 
which one or two may be slightly noticed here. Ancient autho- 
rities have said that death at Benares invariably leads to salva- 
tion. Our author does not deny their statement but says that as 
God ViSvanatha imparts the knowledge of the Taraka mantra to 
the person prior to his death at Benares, in this case, too, the 
salvation results from knowledge and not from death as such. 1 
Further, in the course of the author’s attempt to establish the 
falsity or unreal character of everything material in the stage of 
perfection, an objection steps forth as to why even the Vedantava- 
kyas etc., forming the author’s main support, should not 

be dismissed as false or unreal for the same reason ! The author 
replies 1 that they are true and real at least so far as the stage of 
perfection is not reached and that once the Supreme Knowledge is 
attained with their help it does not matter if they are regarded 
subsequently as false or unreal. Further, the author says, 8 truth 
or reality can be established even from proofs which are in them- 
selves false or unreal 1 

Quotations, etc., in the Original Text 

The author quotes several passages 4 from the Vedic Samhitas, 
Brahmanas and Upanisads to prove his own statements and to 
refute those of others. He also deals with the correct sense of some 
Vedic passages forwarded by others in support of contrary views. 
He quotes and refutes the views of the Nyaya, VaiSesika, Samkhya 
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Yoga and Purvamlmamsa (including the Bha^a section) systems 1 
on several points and establishes* the view of Advaita Vedanta. 
Among other works, authors, etc., mentioned in the work, we find 
Janaka (mentioned in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad), Kfsna and 
the Bhagavadgita, Vyasa and his Brahmasutra, the Dvaitavadins, 
the Tantras promulgated by Siva, previous authors and works of 
the Vedanta schools, the author’s guru, etc., etc. He also refers 
to some of his predecessors under the general terms 5^, 

etc. in some of which the Commentary 
finds allusions to SamkarScarya and other teachers of the Advaita 
school of Vedanta. 


The Author, His Guru and Date 

The author’s name is Madhavadrama. He is an ascetic and 
disciple of one Narayapagrama. He claims to have derived his 
Knowledge of Supreme Self from his guru in the strange Vedantic 
manner and to have subsequently become Jivanmukta. Whether 
this guru, to whom he makes obeisances at several places in the 
work, is identical with the above-mentioned NarayanaSrama, who 
must have invested him with the robes of a Samnyasin, or i9 some- 
body else, it is difEcultto say. From verses 120 and 121, 3 how- 
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ever, it appears, rather indistinctly, that the author’s Jnanaguru 
was possibly one Ramakrspa. It is not possible to fix the author’s 
exact date, but there is nothing in this work that goes against 
placing him five or six centuries back. 

An Appreciation, etc. 

Evidently the author has generally adopted the Advaita 
Philosophy of Samkaracarya in this work which, he says , 1 he has 
composed on the lines of his predecessors for strengthening his 
own conviction and not for displaying his vast learning. In fact, he 
has admirably compressed, and in a very vivid, forceful and 
authoritative style, almost all the doctrines of that school in such 
a small compass. Every line speaks for his vast learning, com- 
mand over the extant systems of Philosophy and unchallengable 
conviction in the principles of his own school.® The strain of the 
Bhagavadgita, which identifies Krspa, the scion of the Yadu race, 
with Brahman or Supreme Self, is conspicuous throughout and the 
author’s devotion to God Krsna breaks through his conviction in 
the Advaita principles at many places 3 in the work. 

{To he continued ) 
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2. Our Commentator thus refers to the author in his Introduction ; 
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SOME CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS FROM THE 
RiMAYANA 

(Miss P. C. Dharma) 

SEC. 1 

ETIQUETTE OF THE PERIOD 

The word used for welcoming guests in Sanskrit “ svagatam " 
literally means “well come” (11-50-38). “Guests 

Welcoming should always be glady welcomed by the wise 
Friends and 

Relations even if they be common personages (v-I-118). 

The rites of hospitality were called atiihisatkara 
or atithya, Guests ( especially Brahmins and elders ) were wel- 
comed (See 11-54-17, VII-1-12 &c., and VII-33-9)by the offer of:- 

1. Padya ( water for washing the feet ). 

2. Arghya ( respectful offering of water for sipping). 

3. Madhuparka ( a mixture of honey, curd, ghee, water 
and sugar ). 

4. A cow ( The cow was only presented and not killed ; 
II-54-17.VII-1-15 &c., and VII-33-9 ). 

5. Asana or Seat ( BfsJ or Mat in the case of Brahmans. 
Sages and Sannyasins. Sits offered a first to Ravana — Sannyasi 
when welcoming him III-46-33. RSma offered seats covered 
with deer skin and DarbhS Mat to Agastya and other sages { VII- 
1-12 &c. ). Welcome enquiries followed the presentation of these 
items ( VII-33-7 ). 

The Atiihisatkara done by hermits ( III— 1—16 F ) consisted 
in the offer of fruits, roots, flowers, water (generally) and of 
shelter in their cottages (as in the case of RSma in Dandakaranya) 
— practically-welcome, board and lodging. 

When offering welcome to RSma, Sage BharadvSja presented 

Welcome b a cow ’ water * or Arghyam and Psdyam, different 
I&is kinds of eatables, fruits and roots, lodging 

( or shelter ) and welcomed him by saying 
“ Svsgatam ” or “ Welcome” (11-54-17 8 ec.). The commentators 
understood by “ Go ” a bull. 

Agastya welcomed Rima with Arghya, Psdya and Asana 
and then made welcome enquiries ( III-12-25 ), Vasisfha wel- 
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corned Vlboamitfa, with a seat, roots and fruits and then made 
the usual welcome enquiries ( 1-52-2 &c. ). Guha, King of the 
Nisadas, offered *4nna &c, ( various kinds of edibles ), Arghya, 
a bed, for him and Fodder for his horses (11-20-36 &c. ). 
Again on meeting Bharata on the banks of the Ganges, he offered 
him shelter, roots, fruits, meat and various kinds of forester’s 
food ( 11-84-17 F ). 

King Da&aratha on the arrival of the Sage Viioamitra at his 
palace, went out with his Purohita, offered Mm 
by Arghya &c., according to the usual rules, and 
welcomed him ( 1-18-40 F and 48 ). When 
Rama after his coronation, was visited by various Sages, he got 
up from his throne with A njalibandha , offered them respectfully 
Padya, Arghya, cows, and seats ( covered with grass mats and 
deerskins), and then made the usual welcome enquiries 
( VII-1-12 &c. ). 


The rites of hospitality were offered even to male guests by 
the lady of the house in the absence of her 
W Wo°men by husband ( 111-46-33 ). Rama had warned Site 
about this duty before allowing her to accompany 
him to the forest ( 11-28-14 ). SltB in the absence of Rama and 
Lakfmana offered welcome to Ravana in the disguise of a SanyasI 
( III-46-33 ). Vedavatl, the female ascetic, performed the rites 
of hospitality to Ravana who met her in her hermitage in the 
Himalayas (VII-17-8). AhalyU in the absence of Gautama, her 
husband, offered the rites of hospitality to Rama ( 1-49-20 ). 

The nature of the welcome enquiries varied with the status 
of the guest and that of the host. When Rsis or 
^Enquiries Sages made enquiries of kings, the enquiries 
were about their personal welfare, righteous 
administration, adherence to the duties of kings, obedience of 
their subordinates, subjugation of foes, the army, the treasury, 
the welfare of friends and relations, and of the welfare of their 
subjects (1-52-7 &c., 1-18-42 &c., 1-18-42 F and II-90-8 ). 
The hospitable Sage, BharadvSja made enquiries of Bharata about 
the army, treasury, ministers, friends &c. ( II-90-8 ), 

When kings met the sages they made enquiries about their 
success in penance, the un-interrupted worship of the fire 
P. O. II-4 2 
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Etiquette bet. 
ween friends 


( Agnihotra )-and about their disciples ( 1-52-4 ). On meeting 
Rsi Bharadvaja at Citrakula, Bharata enquired about his personal 
health — sacrificial fire, the fruit trees, birds and beasts in the 
hermitage, and his disciples ( 11-90-8 ). When welcomed by 
Guha, RSma embraced Gaha and enquired in return about the 
health of Guha and his family, wealth, friends and kingdom-the 
main points on which enquiries were made when meeting princes 
or royal guests ( 11-50-42 ). 

Friends used io embrace each other, on meeting, if they be of 
equal age or status. Rama after accepting the 
hand of Sugrlva embraced him (IV-5-12 etc.). 
On meeting his friend Guha (though of a lower 
caste) he embraced him (11-50-42). Friendship was contracted 
by grasping each others’ hands. The expression, “He extended 
his hand in offer of friendship”-was literally correct. Sugfiva 
extended his hand to Rama and offered his friendship if he cared 
to accept it and RSma grasped Sugriv’as hand and squeezed it 
(IV-5-12 F). Vows of friendship were sealed by swearing before 
the fire. 

In offering and accepting welcome, care was taken to note the 
relative status of guests. Viioamitra when 
addressing Daiaratha, Vasistha and other sages 
who welcomed him at AyodhyS, spoke to them according to their 
status Yatha NySyam (1-18-44). When Janaka offered welcome 
to Vi’svamitra and the other Rsis, and Rama , the guests took their 
seats according to precedence (1-50-9 etc,). When Bharadvaja 
met Bharata and his retinue, he made welcome enquiries with 
due regard to precedence (A nupUroyacca Papraccha Ku'salam- 11- 
90-6). In accepting the princely hospitality of Bharadvaja, 
Prince Bharata and his retinue took their seats according to 
precedence (11-91-38 F). When the Sages Bhargava, Cyavana 
etc., went to visit Rama they were requested to sit according to 
precedence by RSma (VII-60-10). 

The usual method of saluting Kings was to bow and to lift up 
. . .the folded palms ( Apjaljbandha ) to the level of the 

^Different - head and above. Kings accepted the Afijali- 

methods band ha salute by lifting up their folded palms 

An j ali (31-3-1). In the case of R§is, Elders; 
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Preceptors etc., the usual form of the salutation was prostration 
followed by the announcement of one’s name (11-54-12 etc.). 
RUma’s party prostrated itself before Bharadoaja and informed 
the Rsi about its members. Salutations and prostrations were 
due both when meeting and departing (11-55-10). The princes 
used to fold up their palms, bow and prostrate themselves before 
the feet of the parents, announcing their names at the same time 
(II— 3— 32 and II-4-10). 

When the kings were visited by R?is and Purohitas they used 
to get up from their seats, advance towards the Rsis (1-18-39) and 
offer welcome with Anjalibandha (1-47-20 and 1-50-10). They 
prostrated themselves before saintly R?is like Vasistha, Bharad- 
vSja, Agastya etc. (VI-30-59, 11-54-12, III — 12—23 etc.). The 
famous female ascetic AhalyS (wife of Gautama) waB honoured 
by RSma with prostration (1-49-19). Anjali was never offered by 
kings to their wives (11-13-18). When people met friends (11-102 
-48) relations etc., they used to prostrate themselves before the 
elders and superiors ; they embraced their equals in age, while 
they received the prostrations of the younger people. 

When the king drove along the thoroughfares, the citizens on 
the road, used to bow with folded hands ( Anjalibandha ). Kings 
used to bow or perform Anjalibandha according to the status of 
the people saluting them. Dabaratha is stated to have reciproca- 
ted the Anjali of the members of the Sabha (11-3-1), Raoana 
who drove in a car to the Council Hall was blessed and saluted 
by the citizens with bowing and Anjalibandha (VI-11-13 and VI- 
11-14). The Counsellors summoned by Ravana held the feet of 
Rfivana seated on his throne and were honoured in return 
(VI-11-24). 

Prostration waB a common form of salutation, not only in 
the case of elders and preceptors but also of kings. The VSnara 
Sugriva saluted RSma by prostration and Anjalibandha (IV-12- 6). 
He saluted his elder brother Vali when he returned after killing 
Dundubhi by prostration (IY-9-26). The subjects of Rfioapa 
caught hold of his feet respectfully on entering the Council 
Chamber (VI-11-24). Prince Vibhisana caught hold of the feet 
of King Ravaria and announced his name (VI-U-30). Subjects 
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used to prostrate themselves before kings as well as Queens. 
HanumSn, on first seeing Slt5 in A^olcavana, when taking leave of 
her, and when communicating Rama's message after Ravaqa's 
slaughter prostrated himself before Slt3 (V-33-1, V-S6-22 and 
VI-116-3). On return from Lanka , he prostrated himself before 
Prince Angada on the sea-coast (V-57-34) and on returning to 
Kiqkindha prostrated himself before Sugfioa CIV— 65— 1). The 
Queen mother was entitled to special respects (11-12-48) from 
the subjects. Kaikeyl swore that she would not see even for one 
day KausalyS receiving the Anjali salutes, paid to her by the 
people after the coronation of Rama. 

The correct form of saluting the parents, parents-in-law, 
and elder brothers, was prostration or catching 
Relations' hold of the feet after circum-ambulation 
(1-77-13, II-3-31-47 11-25-46 F, II-40-1 &c., 
11-99-37 & 40, IV-9-25 & V1I-44-17 ). Vibliisana used to 
prostrate himself before Ratiaija (VI-10-10 and VI-1 1-29 F); 
Kumbhakarna did the same (VI-62-8). Parents and elders 
used to lift up their children, embrace them, smell them on 
the top of the head and bless them ( II-3-22, 11-25-40, 11-40 
11-39-19, 11-118-13, VII-44-18, 1-22-2, 11-25-46, 11-112-26 
and 30 ). As the wife of an elder brother was considered 
to be equal to one’s mother in status, the correct form of 
salutation was prostration or catching hold of the feet of the 
lady ( IV-6-21 and VII-48-18). When taking leave, parents 
and elders were circumambulated with Afijali and adored by 
prostration (11-25-47 and 11-40-1 etc.). When bidding goodbye 
to their wives, Vali and Ravana embraced their wives (IV— 16— 11 
and VI-58B-16). Evidently it was not considered indecorous to 
embrace their wives in the presence of others. 


Wives used to address ( or refer to) their husbands as Arya- 
putra ( II-27-4 and VI-117-36 ), their fathers- 
Addreas* in-law as Arya, their brothers-in-law as Arya, and 
their mothers-in-law as Arya ( 11-39-28 and 
III— 47— 6 ). Da'saratha was addressed as Mababhaga and also as 
Ragbava, one descended from Raghu, by KausalyS (11-50-29 F). 
Sits referred to RSma as RSghava, one descended from Raghu , 
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when talking to AnasiiyS (11-118-44) and also as Rama 
( II— 118— 50 and 52 ). 

Mothers used to be addressed as Amba (11-34-48 ), Fathers 
as Tata ( 11-34-48 ), Elder brothers as Arya ( 11-99-38 ), and 
Younger brothers as Tata ( II-100-5 etc,), Sons were addressed 
as Tata (11-64-8) or Putra ( 11-34-36 ) or Vatsa (11-64-31 and 36). 
Husbands used to address their wives simply as woman, or 
daughter of so and so, or one born in the race of so and so, one 
born in such and such a country, the beautiful one, the dear 
one, one resembling a deer, the timid one, the weak one etc. . . 


Youngsters used to be blessed with Mantras and have auspi- 
. cious ceremonies performed by the father, the 

es 1 mother and the priest before departing from the 

house (1-22-2). The whole of Canto 25 in Book II deals with 
KausalyS’ s Svastyayana or blessing ceremony, for Rama. 

When people departed on long voyages, it was usual for the 
relations and friends to follow them for some 
Goodbye distance (II— 55— 2 and V-l-46). But Departing 
Relations and friendB should not be followed too 
far, if their safe return be desired. The ministers of Da&aratha 
advised him not to follow outgoing RSma, Sita and Laksmana too 
far, if he wished for their safe return (11-40-51). 


Visits to kings were usually announced by the Pratihari the 
Door-keeper or Royal Chamberlain. Even Rsis 
^""visitors 11 * and the princes could not enter the Royal palace 
without being announced. When Vi&oSmitra 
called on Da'saratha to request for a loan of the services of Rama, 
he told the Dvar&dhyaksas to speedily announce his arrival to the 
King ( 1-18-3 F). Similarly Agastya (VII-1-8), Cyavana 
(VII-60-3), Gtlrgya (VII-100-4) etc., had to announce their 
arrival to Rama through the door-keeper. Even the king’s son, 
and the king’s brothers could not enter the father’s or brother’s 
palace without announcing their arrival (11-33-30 and VII— 44-11). 
The visitors could enter only after the formal permission of 
the King. The custom of announcing visitors was not confined 
to the palaces of Kings. In the palace of Prince R5ma, the same 
custom prevailed (II-16-5). 
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. . The door-keepers of. the Zenana were females (11-10-20). 
It was considered highly improper to enter the Zenana without 
previous intimation. Laksmana on entering the Zenana of 
Sugriva, and hearing the tinkling sounds of women’s ornaments 
was ashamed to go further into the Zenana, and bo twanged .his 
bow string to announce his arrival (IV-33-24 &c.). To the 
present day in Mohammedan houses, male visitors clap their 
hands so as to give notice to the women-folk to retire. 

"Visitors had always to be announced. When visiting Agastya, 
Rama told Laksmana to go to the hermitage and request the 
disciples of Agastya to announce his arrival to Sage Agastya 
(III— 12— 1 &c.). Well-bred men avoided staring at women, and 
walked with down cast eyes. Lakqmaria on seeing TfirU in 
disorder hung down his head (IV-33-38). It was considered 
impolite to stare at other’s wives. When Vttlmiki • took deserted 
Slta to his hermitage, it is stated that he walked in front of 
Si/5 (VII-49-17). Laksmana never looked at Site’s face (IV-6-20 
F & VII-48-19 F). 

On occasions of Public Festivities — Coronation, Horse Sacrifice 
&c., invitation was extended to all and sundry 
to enjoy the festivities, with friends and relations. 
The King's invitation was sent usually through 
ordinary messengers. But invitations to close relations, and 
intimate Royal friends, were sent through a minister. Letters 
were evidently not written during the Ramayana period. Arrange, 
moots for board and lodging of all the visitors high and low 
(of all castes, in. all stations in life, and of alt the workmen) were 
made during the public festivities (1-13-9 &c. and 18 &c., VII-91-9 
&c,, and VH-92-4 &c.). Provision was always made for the luxuri- 
ous accommodation in special camps or buildings for the distingui- 
shed guests. Separate accommodation was provided for Brahmans. 
When the public was invited, dining halls with plenty of various 
kinds .of food, delicacies and drinks were provided. Extreme 
courtsey was shown to all visitors. Nobody was ignored or 
slighted even through ignorance. Ample provision for gifts of 
wealth to visitors was also made during the sacrificial festivities. • 

Messages to kings were always sent together with' presents 
Presents (H-68-9 & VII-100-2). Kings always used to 
make presents to departing guests. The King 
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of Kekaya when sending his grandson Bharaia, sent him with 
an escort and many valuable presents (11-70-19 &c.). The 
Kings who had assembled for his Coronation were allowed to 
depart by Rama with many valuable presents and escorts 
(VII-38-5 &c„ and 9 &c.). 


People were very polite in those days. They used to apologise 
Apologising for faults committed consciously or uncon- 
and sciously. When going on exile, Rama requested 

“* r, ‘ ! ' xg all the queens of the harem to forgive him for 

any fault he might have committed consciously or unconsciously, 
on account of his familiarity with them (11-39-37). 


When KaasalyS was begged by Da'saratha with Anjalibandha 
for mercy, (when she reprimanded him, in a fit of grief, for the 
banishment of Rama), she was terribly ashamed of her unjust 
accusations. She fell down at Da&aratha 1 s feet and humbly 
apologised for her fault (11-62-11). TSfS’ apologised to dying 
Vsli, for all the faults she might have committed unconsciously 
(IV-20-25). Vibhisana before deserting Ravana apologised to 
him for daring to give him unpleasant (though salutary) advice 
(VI-16-25). Rama apologised to Matali for offering him advice 
in charioteering (VI-108-12). 


People not only apologised for mistakes but also rendered 
thanks for favours received. The expression of gratitude has 
lw ays been very common amongst the Hindus, though we meet 
with no single word equivalent to the word ‘thanks’ in the 
English language, the expressions used when people have to be 
thankful are sufficiently indicative and unmistakable. 

When his son Rama was elected Crown Prince by the Sabha 
(the Representative Assembly) King Da&aratha expressed his 
thankfulness by telling the Sabha “ I am exceedingly pleased 
with your decision and feel myself greatly honoured. ” (II-3-2). 
When Slt5 gave valuable advice to Rama on the eve of the 
slaughter of the Raksasas in the Dap(lakavaaa, he acknowledged 
her kindness (I1I-10-2). In the same way Vsli also acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Tsra for her valuable advice (IV-16-6&9), 
when going out to fight with Su&rioa. Rama's gratitude and the 
acknowledgment of the invaluable services rendered by HanumSn, 
Sugrlva and other Vanaras are well described (VI-49-24 & 27 F.). 
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The Aryans, were in the habit of producing fire by friction. 

Fire in, those days was made by the churning of 
^ bv attrlt'o' 0 " the Arani sticks. Arani was the fire-producing 
stick made of S’nm? wood (11-103-26 &VII-57-18)- 
The Aryans used to keep a firepot in the house and feed it 
perpetually (perform Aupasana or fire-worship twice a day), 
Agni-Hotra or Aupasana fire had to be fed by the wife in the 
absence of the husband. The faggots called Samit were used 
to feed the fire. Besides faggotB, cattle-dung cakes were also 
used for producing the domestic fire, and heat. Rsma utilized 
the dung of the buffalo and the deer in the forest as fuel to 
produce fire and to keep off cold (II— 99— 7). 

For lighting purposes, lamps ( Pradlpa-s or Dipika-s.) were 
, used and were fed with oil or Taila. The streets 

were lighted by lamp poBts or Dipavrksa-s 
(II— 6— 18). Ulks-s or Torches were also in use for lighting when 
going out in the dark. 


At every stage oE life the Aryans had to perform various 
. religious rites, beginning with the Jata Karma 

ritia (done immediately after birth), Nama-karma (on 

the 12th day after birth), Anna-Pra^ana (1st 
eating of Rice), Tonsure, Upanayana or Initiation, Vivaha or 
marriage rite. AH these religious ceremonies were conducted by 
the family priest or Purohita as at the present day (1-18-18 & 20), 
Daiaratha'a purohita Vaaitfha went over to Rama’s palace to 
initiate Rsma and his wife through the fasting ceremony on the 
eve of the coronation (II— S— 2 etc.). The ceremonies for the 
coronation of Rsma as YuvarSja were entrusted to Vasistha. 
He was also in charge of Rama's coronation ceremonies. An 
important part of all the ceremonies was the feeding of Brahmanas 
as well as the citizens. The Brahmapas were invariably presented 
with plenty of money, gems, cows and clothes. 


When anybody had to perform an important ceremony, it 
_ , was obligatory on him and his wife to fast and 

* 3 etc. sleepon Darbha grasB with controlled senses, 

the previous night - (II— 4— 23). He had to be 
initiated. Auspicious decorations ( Kaatuka Mahgala or Mafigala) 
before festive ceremonies e.g. marriage, coronation etc., were 
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Use of Charms 
and Talismans 


done by the mother, elderly women or the priest (1-22-2, 1-73-8 
and II-4-37). The whole house was decorated on auspicious 
occasions, e.g. the day fixed for RSma's coronation, S' atraghna’s 
coronation etc. These decorations were invariably done by the 
women (II-6-5 and VII-63-16). 

Reference has been made already to Svastyayana. This cere- 
Svastyayana mon Y consisted of Puj a, Homa and gift or DaksinS 
(money present) to Brahmans. The Brahmans 
at the end of the ceremony used to bless the party and scatter 
unbroken rice grains over the head of the party to be blessed. 
Svastyayana was performed for Rsma , before departing with 
Vi'svamitra and before departing to the forest when exiled (11-25- 
30 etc., and 1-22-2). Svastyayana was also performed by TarS 
with mantras for Votli when he set out for his last fight (IV-16-12). 

KausalyH blessed a root with mystic Mantras 
and tied it on RSma's wrist before he set out for 
the forest ( 11-25-38). Vslmiki gave two talis- 
mans of Darbha to the nurse to be tied on the wrists of KuSa and 
Lava immediately after their birth to ward off evil spirits 
(VII-66-3 etc.). The Gold Mala of Vsli, which he used to wear 
round his neck when fighting with his foes was a famous talisman. 
To preyent the loss of its magic power by coming in contact with 
a dead body, it was handed over by Vsli to Sugriva before he 
died (IV-22-15). Vi&vSmitra taught RSma, two charms, BalS 
and Atibala which rendered the wearer invincible, intelligent, 
beautiful, free from disease or exhaustion and free from hunger 
and thirst (1-22-12 etc.). Serpents were supposed to be restrained 
and confined by charms, herbs, the stick, and mantras 
(III-29-31 and II-12-4). 

Swearing and cursing were common vices of the day. 

^ Kaikayl made Da'saratha swear that he would 
Cursing grant her wishes when mentioned, and called on 
all the gods to witness his oath (II— 1 1—3 etc. and 
13 etc.) and when she found him reluctant to grant her boons 
she swore on Bharata (11-12-48). Laksmana swore on his bow 
and his virtuous deeds, when he insisted on following Rama 
(11-21-16).' ’ When begging his mother to permit him to go to the 
forest and her blessings before departure, Rama swore 
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on his life (11-21-45). Almost every character in the poem swore 
at one time or the other. The instances are all too .numerous to 
•be detailed. Valmiki swore by his penance and his lineage 
that he was telling the truth, that SltS was perfectly chaste and 

that KuSilavau were born to RSma (VII-96-17 etc.). 

The Rsis Agastya, Vasistha, Gautama, Vi'saUmitra etc., were 

all given to cursing people for misbeh aviour (VII— 55— 17, VII-65— 28, 
1-48-26 and 29, 1-59-17 etc., 1-62-16 and 1-64-11 F). King 
Anaranya cursed Ravaria with death at the hands of one of his 
descendants i.e. Rama CVlI-19-28 F), The efficacy of the curse 
depended on the asceticism and the meritoriousness of the curser. 
Even women like Vedavati, and the chaste maidens captured by 
Rsvana used to curse (VII-17-30 F and VII-24-20). 

An oath was strengthened by being made in the presence 
of fire (VI 1-23-14). Rsvana sealed his friend- 
Fire as witness ahip with the Nivsta Kavacas in the presence of 

fire (VII-23-14). In the same way Ravana vowed eternal friend- 
ship before fire when contracting friendship with Ksrttavlrya 
Arjana (VII-33-18) and with Fa li (VII-34-4I). RSma and Sagrlva 
also swore eternal friendship with each other in the presence 
of fire (IV-5-15 F and III- 72-16). When insulted and disgraced 
by Rama, Sita swore before the fire before entering it, to prove 
her chastity (VI-119-23 etc.). The marriage compact and vows of 
friendship made in the presence of the glowing fire, were binding 
on both parties (1-73-28, VII-12-18, IV-5-15 F and III-72-16). 

This custom must certainly have been prevalent. A Brahman 
Dh - rthe subject threatened Rama that he would commit 
threat"^ suioida suicide at the gates (unless RSma restored his 
for non pay- dead child to life) and make Rama reap the 

iw.t o. “-b.- effects of the sin of Brahmahatya (VH-73-12 etc.) 

When Bharata performed Pratyupave&a (practically DharnS) 
before Rama to compel him to return to AyodhyS, Rama protested 
and told him that a Ksattriya could never perform it (11-111-16 
etc.) and that the practice was confined to Brahmans. 

Whenever the king returned to town, aftejf a temporary 
Customs ob- sojourn elsewhere, the citizens used to give him 
a royal welcome. The whole town-roads, houses, 
templesj Caityas, and cross-ways, used' to be 
swept, watered, fumigated with fragrant incense 
11 
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and decked with flags and buntings tied on all the tall buildings, 
trees, spires, temples, and turrets. When the royal processions 
passed through the main roads, the ladies used to scatter flowers 
from the windows of the upper stories on either side and 
Brahman maidens used to present flowers and fruits to the 
princes and kings after circum-ambulating them on the roads. 
Brahmans with sweetmeats and flowers in their hands, musicians, 
dancing girls, and all the citizens used to march with the proces- 
sion ( 1-11-25, 11-43-12, VI-130-7 &c., and VI-131-36 &c. ). 


The present day 1 hartal ’ is not without precedent. When 
H rtalor was banished at the instance of Kaikeyl, 

general strike the merchants did not set out from their houses 
and open the shops. The people did not rejoice 
or make merry, the householders did not cook, and nobody cared 
for loss or gain (II-48-4). There was a cessation of Veds. 
dhyayana and learned disputations, and a cessation of all 
festivities, such as music and dancing in the city. The shops 
were closed ; and the queen was cursed (11-48-22 &c., 24, 37). 

The death of Kings caused a general mourning all over the 
town. Roads, parks, and gardens were deserted 
ingon C the°death 1:1 y pleasure-seekers, and free from the noise 

of kings and bustle of men, women, carriages, horses 
etc. The absence of flags and buntings, the ab- 
sence of music, and the forlorn dusky appearance of houses kept 
untidy and unswept were noticeable features. The deserted 
appearance of - the roads and crossways, the cessation of 
sacrifices and religious ceremonies, the fasting of citizens, the 
cheerlessness of people, the neglected courtyards of the temples 
devoid of worshippers, the stoppage of worship of idols in temples, 
and the closure of the shops were all indicatives of the general 
mourning ( 11-71-51 &c. ). 


The death lament of women in India has been the same for 
centuries. Immediately on hearing that her 
husband had been fatally wounded, TsrS ran 
weeping to the spot where Vsli was lying, beat- 
and breast ( IV-19-20 )• On seeing the dying 
husband, she embraced his body and set up a wail. Tzta's wail 
and the consolations offered to he* ^ Hanuman are literally 


Death lament 
of women 

ing her head 
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repeated even at the present day ( IV-19-20 and IY-21-1 &c.). 
Reference might also be made to the death lament of the Raksasi 
women and Mandodarl ( VI-96-2S Sec., 44, and VI-114-2 &c. ). 


( 1 ) Amongst the Aryans and Vanaras, cremation was the 
usual method of disposal of the dead. Daiaralha, 
the blind VaiSya ascetic, and Vali were all 
cremated. Rsoana was cremated, as he was a 
brahman by birth. 


Disposal of the 
dead 


(2) Burial was one of the methods of disposal of the 
Raksasas like Viradha. Viradha’ s burial pit was covered by a 
Btone by Rama and Laksmana ( VII-4-81 ). 


( 3 ) The corpses of the common soldiers on the battlefields 
were allowed to be eaten up by vultures and beasts of prey. 
RSksasa heroes vowed that they would offer the bodies of their 
enemies to the vultures. 


( 4 ) Many of the dead Raksasas in Lanka were thrown into 
the sea ; while the rest were probably disposed off by vultures. 

The performance of funeral rites by sons, on the death of 
F 1 'tea t h e > r father, was considered meritorious, and the 
sons who performed the funeral rites of the 
father were supposed to be lucky ( 11-51-20 ). Da'saratha forbade 
Bharata to do his funeral rites in case he consented to reign in 
place of Rama ( 11-12-94 ). As Da&aratha considered the prohibi- 
tion of the performance, a great punishment, it must have been 
a highly valued privilege of the Bons ( 11-12-94 ). On hearing 
of the death of DaSaratha from Kaikeyl Bharata exclaimed that 
his brothers were lucky inasmuch as they would have participated 
in the funeral rites ( 11-72-29 ). Funeral rites could be done by 
anybody for people who died childless ( III— 68— 31 Sec,). 
JatSyu’e funeral rites were performed by Rama according to 
Vedic rites. But as a rule, the son had to perform the cremation. 
Cremation and funeral was postponed till the arrival of the son. 
Daiaratha’s ministers preserved his corpse in oil till the arrival 
of Bharata ( 11-66-15 and 27 ). 


(To he continued ) 
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VaradHmbikS-parinaya-campu o f Queen Tirumalamba, 
edited with an Introduction by Lakshman Sarup, m.a. } d. Phil. 
(Oxon), with a Commentary in Sanskrit by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gibidhar Sharma Chaturveda and Haridatta Sharma, Pub. 
by Motilal Banarsi Dass, Lahore. Date and Price not mentioned. 
Pp. 5 f 34 + 4 + 22 + 182. 

This Campii depicting the romance of the wedding of 
Princess Varadambika was first noticed by Dr. Sarup in 1924 at 
Tanjore, and he announced his discovery at the Fourth Oriental 
Conference in Allahabad in 1926. At the Lahore conference in 
1928 he read a paper on it. In May 1932 he edited and published 
it for the first time in the Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, 
based as it was on a single Ms. of the work available at the 
Tanjore Mss. Library. 

The romance here edited is the work of a talented queen, 
who along with Sita, Vijaya, Subhadra and Ramabhadramba etc., 
has vindicated the honour of Indian womanhood in the field of 
Sanskrit literature. Dr. Sarup believes that the Campu was 
written between 1529 and 1540 A.D., as the regal authoress was 
the queen of Emperor Acyutaraya who was crowned in 1529. 
The romance centres round the love at first sight of Acyutaraya 
with Varadambika, and it is thus probable that it is an autobiogra- 
phical poem. For according to Dr. Sarup Tirumalamba “ was 
the confidante and the be-all and the end-all of the deepest love 
of Emperor Acyutaraya ” (p, 11 ). 

The style of the poem Bhows what an accomplished lady 
Queen Tirumalamba was. “ She has shown a remarkable mastery 
of Sanskrit language.” Her mastery of vocabulary is only 
equalled by her command over the figures of speech. Her imagery 
is ever fresh, though loaded with unending compounds, and the 
music of the passages matches their intrinsic worth. But the 
style is encumbered from- the point of view of modern scholarship 
with long compounds and involved sentences, and without the 
aid of a commentary few people may be expected to go through 
it patiently. 
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This the Editor has remedied by getting thp help of two scholars 
Mahamahopadhyaya Giridhar Sharma ChaTURVeda, Principal of 
Jaipur Sanskrit College, and Pandit Haridatta Sharma, Principal 
of the Agra Sanskrit College. The commentary which is by Pandit 
Haridatta Sharma does full justice to the text, and the explana- 
tions are so natural and so clearly given that even First Year 
students in Sanskrit in the Universities may follow the love of' 
Acyutaraya and Yaradambika. The commentator has done the 
greatest service to the student world by simple and clear style 
and its commentator. 

It is the ardent wish of all scholars to discover such other 
works and bring them to light ; Indian literature will certainly be 
enriched by them ; besides, these contributions to world literature 
by Indian womanhood will enable India to take her rightful lead 
in the comity of nations. The work here reviewed is only a 
precursor of what may be achieved still in Indian literature, and 
is by no means a small achievement for itB modern editor. 

S. M. KATRE 


OBITUARY 

It is with deepest regret and sorrow that we have to 
announce the sad demise of Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, m.a.< 
(oxon.), Hony. ph. d. (Patna), Bar-at-law, which happened on 
the 4th of August, 1937. Dr. Jayaswal was one of the 
foremost scholars in the domain of Ancient Indian History. 
He was the organizer of Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
and edited its Journal. He presided over the Seventh 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference at Baroda in 
1933, His works and articles are too well-known to be 
enumerated, His unexpected and untimely death has been 
a very serious shock to all Indologists. We offer our moBt 
sincere condolence to the relatives of the late Dr. Jayaswal. 

The Editor. 
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‘ If, O JanSrdana ! devotion is deemed by you to be superior 
to action, then, why, 0 KeSava 1 do you prompt me to 
this fearful action ? You seem, indeed, to confuse my 
mind by equivocal words. ’ 

^floret *rar I 

sptffaT sift ?TT fa qfoqfa M 
HTtfjrwvi^ 31^ gf%; ft I 

ggsp ftrfeq ft?t SWIJnftR U * 

On the basis of utterances similar to these it is concluded that the 
Gita preaches inconsistent and contradictory doctrines regarding 
the origin and purpose of human action. It is rather preposterous 
to assume that the Master Teacher was unaware of the contra- 
dictions in his own teachings, and that it was left to the critics of 
che Twentieth Century to point them out to the world. In the 
fourth chapter Sri Kr?na Says : — 

‘ Even sages are confused as to what is action and what is 
inaction. Therefore I will speak to you about action, and learning 
that you will be free from (this world of) evil.’ The Samkhya and 
Yoga are at variance with each other in their respective teach- 
ings on the value of action. The simple devotee is puzzled. So 
Sri ICrsna takes upon himself the task of reconciling the con- 
tradictions by an exposition of the ( psychological ) nature of the 
human mind. 

Our contention in this paper is that the activism preached in 
the Gita is based on the recognition of the hormic nature of the 
human mind. A superficial survey of the views of action, inaction 
and desireless action as set forth in the Gita may bewilder our 
intelligence ; but if we get behind these and grasp the psycho- 
logical truth on which they are based, we find that they are but 
so many parts which fit nicely into one another to compose the 
grand unity of the doctrine of the Horme. 

Professor McDougall asserts that every human action is an 
nstance of purposive behaviour. By purposive behaviour we 
mean that all activity is striving towards a goal however 
vaguely the goal may be thought of. “ The theory that all organic 
behaviour is purposive in however vague and lowly a degree, and 
that purposive action is fundamentally different from mechanical 
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process, may be conveniently called the Hormic Theory”. The 
word Hormic is from the Greek 'horme' meaning ‘ a vital impulse * 
or " urge to action \ This may be considered to be synonymous 
with Bergson’s ‘ elan vital Jung’s ‘ libido ’ and Schopenhauer’s 
' voill-to-lioe ’. In every activity there is this hormic urge. 
Professor T. P. Nunn says, ‘ To this element of drive or urge, 
whether it occurs in the conscious life of men and the higher 
animals or in the unconscious activities of their bodies and the 
(presumably) unconscious behaviour of lower animalB, we propose 
to give a single name horme \ l This conation is present in 
some degree or other from the very beginning of life. 

We have said that every action is an outcome of some ‘urge’ 
or motive. Now, this motive, when truly assessed will be found 
to be some instinctive impulse or some conjunction of two or 
more such impulses. Professor Mc-Dougall recognises thirteen 
instincts; the instinct of escape, (self-preservation) of combat, and 
of repulsion; the parental instinct, the instinct of appeal, the pair- 
ing instinct, instinct of curiosity, of assertion, the gregarious, 
food-seeking, and constructive instincts, and to satisfy the super, 
stition, laughter is taken as the fourteenth instinct. We can 
trace every action to one or more of the instinctive impulses. 

“We may say, that directly or indirectly, the instincts are 
the prime movers of all human activity. By the conative or 
impulsive force of some instinct, (or of some habit derived from 
an instinct) every train of thought, however cold and passionless 
it may seem, is borne along towards its end, and every bodily 
activity is initiated and sustained. The instinctive impulses 
determine the ends of all activities and supply the driving power 
by which all mental activities are sustained ; and all the 
complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed mind 
is but the instrument by which these impulses seek their satisfac- 
tion, while pleasure and pain do but serve to guide them in their 
choice of the means. Take away these instinctive dispositions'! 
with their powerful impulses, and the organism would become 
incapable of activity of any kind) it would be inert and motionless 
like a wonderful clockwork whose mainspring had been removed 

1. T. P. Nunn’s 'Education, Its Data and Principles’ quoted in 
McDougall’s 'Outlines', page 73. 
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or a steam-engine whose fires had been drawn. These impulses 
are the mental forces that maintain and shape all the life of in- 
dividuals and societies, and in them we are confronted with the 
central mystery of life and mind and will.*’ 1 

This quotation states clearly the main thesis of Professor 
McDougall’s hormic theory. This, in brief, is the hormic theory 
of action. Every action in all living organisms can be traced 
to some one of the instinctive impulses ; conation is at the root of 
all action. 

Desires are the conative tendencies of our instincts working 
on the plane of imagination. The organised system of these 
tendencies, directed upon many things towards realising many 
goals, connected with those objects, is character. “Character is 
the system of directed conative tendencies.” The nature of this 
system depends upon the intellect of man, or hiB cognitive 
organisation which again is brought forth only to carry out his 
desires. So the character of a man depends upon the nature of 
his desires. 

According to the Hormic theory of action, desire is the only 
factor which is like the ‘ starting handle ’ of behaviour. Without 
any desire, humanity would have come to a stand-still, long ago. 
A study of abnormal psychology tells us how. seemingly meaning- 
less organic convulsions and muscle twitchings are the result of 
frustrated desires. Tics, as such movements are called, can be 
traced to latent desires. Even sleep cannot be had without the 
desire to sleep. No amount of physical and mental exhaustion alone 
would;do to make one sleep. Even after the last ounce of energy 
is spent, we see one work with vigour on a new problem. This 
he can do by drawing upon hiB reserve store of energy, if the 
new problem is to satisfy any one of his desires. So also, one 
can go to sleep at any time if he desires to do so. McDougall 
has.by analysing his own dreams and those of others, proved that 
' dreams also have a conative basis. 

So far, a general survey of hormic theory of action has been 
given showing how desire is the basis of all action, conscious, 
unconscious, physical ,or mental. 

1. McDougall’a Social Psychology, p. 44. 
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To a superficial critic the Hormic theory and the teaching of 
the GIt5, may seem to be diametrically opposed. If he prides 
himself on being a Sanatanist, he would say that this theory is 
sacrilegious. Lord Kr$iia says that we should be desireless, and 
how can we be so if every action has a desire at its root. But> 
here it is hoped to prove that the Gita idea of action is in no 
way antagonistic to the Hormic theory. 

Since the question rests upon whether it is possible to do 
desireless action, as alleged to have been urged by Gita, it 
would be better to understand clearly what we mean by 
1 desire ’. “ Desire is conative impulse working on the plane of 

imagination.” “When a tendency is stirred to action by the mere 
thought of an object that is distant, we feel the stirring within 
us as an impulse to action. It becomes what we call a desire and 
we formulate in thought the goal of our desire.” 1 Instinctive 
impulses are roused by stimuli, but they are sustained and carri- 
ed out till the goal is reached by desire. The working: of 
this desire rests upon the nature of the man and his character. 
The confusion arising out of a misunderstanding of Gita’s desire- 
leas action is not a genuine confusion. The difficulty arises when 
we confuse desire for action with desire for the fruit of action. 
Here again there is a mistake in talking about a desire for action. 
Action is but a means to an end and there is no desire for any 
action, We have only a goal in mind and there is desire to 
reach that. That urge to attain something is desire. So far, 
the definition of desire is common to both the theories. Let us 
now see whether they disagree when they talk about the control 
of this desire. 

Arjuna is a reputed warrior and upon him rests a great 
responsibility. But on seeing that he has to fight his own friends 
and relatives, he draws back. He cries out that he would rather 
be shot unawares than fight his own kin to gain his kingdom. 
Now the Divine Charioteer interposes and exhorts him not to 
lose courage. Then follows the brilliant discourse on Karma Yoga. 

The Lord says : — 

si f? 3iTg 

SSI# sm: ^ II 

1. McDougall : ' Character and Conduct of Life p. 14. 
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“Verily, none can ever rest for even an instant ■without 
performing action ; for all are made to act, helplessly 
indeed, by the Gunas, born of Prakfti.” 

“ Know thou that Prakfti and Purusa are both begin- 
ninglesB ; and know thou also that all modifications and 
Gupas are born of Prakfti, In the production of the 
body and the senses, Prakfti is said to be the cause, in 
the experience of pleasure and pain, PuruSa is said to 
be the cause. Puru?a seated in Prakfti experiences :the 
Gunas born of Prakfti ; the reason of the birth in good 
and evil wombs is its attachment to the Gupas. And 
he sees who sees Prakfti alone doing all actions* and 
that the self is actionless.” 

“ Even a wise man acts in accordance with his own 
nature ; beings follow nature ; what can restraint do ? ” 
(III, 33). 

In all these Slokas and in various other places in the Gita we find 
described the tremendous nature of Prakfti which is likened to 
Sakti or McDougall’s Horme. 

“ The three Gupas are Sattva, Rajas, Tamas ; these Gunas, O 
Mighty-armed, born of Prakfti bind fast the indestructible 
embodied in the body.” These three Gunas which are, in some 
degree or other, inherent in all human nature can be traced to 
McDougall’s fourteen instincts. 

In Chapter XVII, verses 2 to 22 clearly define the nature of 
men who possess the three Gunas. The Gu$as indicate the action 
of a man, or conversely, by one’s behaviour, we can infer the 
Guna which he possesses. These Gunas are born of Prakfti. So 
an ordinary man cannot overcome the works of Prakfti. 

“ The Gupas of Prakfti perform all action. With the under- 
standing deluded by egoism, a man thinks, * I am the doer ’ ” 
(III 27) 

“For all are made to act helplessly indeed, by the Gmnas, 
born of Prakfti.” (Ill, 5). 

“ If filled with self-conceit, thou thinkest, ‘ I will not fight,’ 
vain is this thy resolve; thy Prakfti will constrain thee.” 
(XVIII. 59).. 
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Such is the compelling nature of Prakrti. The power of 
Prakrti makes Arjuna consider his weakness on the battle-field 
to be of a nobler type. 

Let us now come to Lord Rfspa’s theory of action. We 
have seen how the power of Prakrti has been recognised. We 
shall now consider whether we should let Prakrti exercise its 
power. The will of man seems to be determined by past nature, 
heredity, training and environment. The whole world seems to 
converge in the nature of the individual. 

“ Even a wise man acts in accordance with his own nature ; 
beings follow nature ; what can restraint do ? ” (III. 33) 

1 Yet the Gita' recognises the soubas superior to the, mechani- 
cally determined will.’ What ib the nature of this soul ? 

Soul : “ An eternal portion of myself having become a living 
soul in the world of life, draws (to itself) the five senses with 
mind for the sixth abiding in Prakrti.” 

wmfeil gf ta g ft sforcjji: TFTFR: I 

TFT: ’TOFftfevirfoT Rfffosnfa l| (XV. 7) 

Thus the Supreme spirit as manifested, is the Jlva. When He 
presides over the senses, He experiences objects. He is united 
with the Gunas and so the ignorant do not know Him. Only 
the Yogis who strive for it find Him in themselves, 

This individual soul is eternal, affected by nothing. It is 
deathless. The body which it occupies has beginning and end 
because of the nature of Prakrti. One should realise the truth 
of this eternal Soul and only then can he rise above the normal 
life and be free from the clutches of Prakrti and Gunas. 

How can one realise the soul ? To know the reality of soul 
and incidentally its identity with the Supreme Spirit, Lord 
Krs^a teaches the Karmayoga as a means. 

S /. “ In the beginning of creation, 0 sinless one, the two. 
fold path of devotion was given by me to this world ; the path of 
knowledge for the meditative and the path of work for the 
active." 

spsnftiFr ^nflsr (ill 3) 
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S /. One cannot rest from work. He should be always be 

working. “ Do thou perforin obligatory action ; for action is 
superior to inaction, and even the bare maintenance of thy body 
would not be possible if thou art inactive.” 

tpil nt sp# u^n: » 

n (in 8) 

In the same chapter in verse 19 he says, “ Therefore do thou 
always perform actions which are obligatory, without attachment ; 
by performing action without attachment, one attains to the 
highest.” Again in Sloka 47 Chapter II He, tells us : — 

“ Thy right is to work only ; but never to the fruits thereof 1 
Be thou not the producer of the fruits of (thy) actions ; neither 
let they attachment be towards inaction.” 

Herein lies the crux of the problem. How is it possible to 
be without attachment and how to renounce the fruits of our 
action ? “Possession may be, as it is said, nine points of the law 
but is certainly ninetynine pointB of human nature”. 1 This 
would mean desireless action, which is impossible, since every 
action conscious and unconscious'is born of some desire whether 
vague or explicit. 

Now we are faced with the following contradictions. 

(i) We should be ceaselessly acting. 

(ii) There are Prakrti and its Gunas which are all power- 
ful to a certain extent. 

(iii) We should be desireless. 

Self-surrender and the cultivation of a spiritual angle of 
vision are urged by the Lord. Let us now turn to McDougall 
before considering the Gita’s solution to the above problems. Mc- 
Dougall recognises four levels of conduct. 

(1) The stage of instinctive behaviour modified only by the 
influence of the pains and pleasures that are incidentally 
experienced in the course of instinctive activities. 

(2) The stage in which the operation of the instinctive 
impulses is modified by the influence of rewards and 
punishments administered more or less systematically 
by the social environment. 

1. Wadis : Message of Kf?ija. 
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(3) The stage in which conduct iB controlled in the main 
by the anticipation of social praise and blame. 

(4) The highest stage, in which conduct is regulated by an 
ideal of conduct that enables a man to act in the way 
that seems to him right regardless of the praise or blame 
of his immediate social environment. 1 2 

This last approaches Gita’s desirelees action. Further, 
commenting on the saying of Thomas a Kempis, “ Forsake all 
and thou shalt find all. Leave desire and thou shalt find rest. 
Unless a man be disengaged from the affections of all creatures 
he cannot with freedom of mind attend unto divine things.” 
McDougall writes, “Its injunction, ‘leave desire,’ is an ex- 
hortation to make one desire and one purpose dominant over all 
others, if possible to the point of their exclusion or extinction; 
namely the desire for self-perfection. It will be found that all 
systems of moral cultivation which leave a man a responsible 
moral being, necessarily are alike in that respect. The only 
alternative is a system of discipline which gives an authoritative 
ruling for every situation and thus deprives its followers of all 
moral responsibility save that of obedience alone.’” 

Coming back to the Gita, the whole discourse arises out of a 
particular situation. Arjuna, a great warrior, is to fight his 
cousins who misbehave. On the battlefield, at the prospect of 
the impending carnage of his own blood relations and friends, bis 
heart fails him. The problem here is, in the words of Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh, “ It ( Gitsl ) sets out with an ethical problem 
raised by a conflict in which we have on one side the Dharma 
of the man of action, a prince and warrior and leader of men, 
protagonist of a great crisis, of a struggle on the physical plane, 
the plane of actual life between the powers of right and justice 
and the powers of wrong and injustice, the demand of destiny 
of the race upon him that he shall resist and give battle and 
establish even though through a terrible physical struggle and a 
giant slaughter, a new era and reign of truth and right and 
justice, and on the other side the ethical sense which condemns 
the means and the action as a sin, recoils from the price of 

1. McDougall : Social Psychology, p. 181. 

2. McDougall s Character and Conduct of Life, p. 116. 
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individual suffering and social strife, unsettling and disturbance, 
and regards abstention from violence and battle as the only way 
and the one right moral attitude.” 1 

Lord Kr§ga offers an excellent solution, 

“So let the S5stras be thy authority in ascertaining what 
ought to be done and what ought not to he done. Having 
known what is said in the ordinances of the Sastras, 
thou shouldst act here ( in this world)." 

3tnrr Trrefsrerfil’fc *&»? n (XVI. 24) 

The safest guide then would be the Sastras which advocate 
the following of Svadharma. Arjuna being of the fighting caste 
must fight since it is his duty. When he thinks of the immediate 
future he is swayed by his emotions and so his moral perspective 
is distorted and he talks of crime and sin. It is why the Lord says 
“ Verily you talk words of wisdom, but the truly wise 
grieve neither for the living nor for the dead.” 

Then the Lord soars into the philosophical heights gradually 
lifting Arjuna from the depths of Prakiti-ridden misery to the 
highest bliss. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, the 
pranks of ignorance etc., need not be repeated here. Let us 
see what means the Lord suggests for performing desireless 
action, for action we must do. Inaction is impossible and even 
if possible is unworthy of man. “ Be always acting but renounce 
all actions in Him, with mind centered on the self, getting rid of 
hope and selfishness ( fight ) free from ( mental ) fever. Never 
attach yourselves to the immediate effects of actions, have 
SraddhS and with your mind always centred on Him you will 
be rid of desires.” (III. 33). 

“From whom is the evolution of all beingB, by whom all this is 
pervaded, worshipping Him with his own duty, a man attains 
perfection. ** 

That Supreme Spirit to whom we should surrender all our 
actions is described by the Lord Himself as follows : “Though I 
am unborn, of changeless nature and Lord of beings yet subjugat- 
ing my Prakrti, I come into being by my own Maya.” 

1. Essay on the Gita : 2nd series, p. 453. 
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*rsrtefa m, i 

sr^f% sarrofam n (IV. 6) 

“Unaware of my higher state as the Lord of Beings, fools 
disregard Me, dwelling in the human form." (IX. 11) 

“Fori am the Abode of Brahman, the immortal and 
immutable, of everlasting Dharma and of Absolute BIiss.”(XIV.27) 

“I am the self, 0 GudakeSa. Existent in the heart of all 
beings, I am the beginning, the middle and also the end of all 
beings.” (X. 20). 

“Beyond me, 0 Dhananjaya, there is nought. All this is 
strung in Me, as a row of jewels on a thread.” (VII. 7) 

Such is the universal Spirit in whom you should centre your 
desires. McDougall tells us : “He can find some one distant 

goal that seemB worth striving for with steady purpose...... 

He can subordinate to this purpose all trivial seductions. With 
this in view, let him adopt the practice of being alone for some- 
time, in order that he may commune with himself.”' 

If one is so whole-heartedly devoted to Him, he cares not for 
the immediate results of his action. He does the action at the 
dictate of his Svadharma, but he is only concerned with the 
supreme goal. The object of his desire has changed and so he 
does not care for the intermediary opposites of qualities. If he 
sacrifices his actions at the feet of the Highest he becomes one 
with Him. Then he can live in oneness with God and his true 
self being perfected, become a faultless instrument of living action 
in the freedom of the immortal Dharma. 

Now the aspirant gets an asakta Buddhi towards everything. 
We can now understand the Gita’ doctrine of non-attachment and 
renunciation. Renunciation here means renunciation of the 
fruits of our action, for we can never renounce our actions. The 
fruits of our actions are now become worthless since our goal has 
been fixed at a higher level, that of realising Him. Here one is 
taught renunciation IN action rather than renunciation OF action, 
“ He who does actions forsaking attachment, resigning 
them to Brahman, is not soiled by evil, like unto lotus 
leaf by water.” (V, 10). 

1 . McDougall : Character and Conduct of Life, p. 170. 
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“ When a man, completely casts away, 0 Partha, all the 
desires of mind satisfied in the self alone by the self, 
then is he said to be one of steady wisdom.” 

srasTfcr srara; srafcrrt ircWrq; i 

w- n (II. 53) 

S /. He who maketh Brahman alone as the object of his 
works obtains Brahman, when such a goal is in view, is it impossible 
to forsake the fruits of action ? To one who is alwayB striving to 
attain that, is non-attachment a difficulty ? Never. When the 
conative tendencies have been directed towards another channel, 
the motive power exhausts itself in that supreme goal and it has 
nothing to do with the baser levels of desires. With the one master- 
desire that of attaining Brahman, will it not be possible to do, 

“ That which is like poison at first, but like Nectar at the 
end." ? 

The recognition of the worthlessness of our outward nature 
that it is only a passive instrument, is made possible by the True 
knowledge. Bhakti, Sraddha and self-surrender at the feet of the 
God-head will give you true knowledge. For, has He not said, 

“ To them, ever steadfast and serving Me with affection, 
I give the Buddhi Yoga, by which they come unto Me.” 

“ This upward transference of our centre of being and the 
consequent transformation of our whole existence and 
consciousness, with a resultant change in the whole spirit 
and motive of our action, the action often remaining 
precisely the same in all its outward appearances, makes 
the gist of Gita’s Karma Yoga.” 1 

Reverting to Hormic psychology as propounded by McDougall 
we find a similar theory of action. 

For the essence of moral conduct is the performance of 
one’s social duty, the duty prescribed by society, as 
opposed to the mere following of the promptings of 
egoistic impulses.”’ 

This passage from McDougall, suggests the doctrine of 
Svadharma. Human conduct is the behaviour of self-conscious 
and rational beings ; it is the highest type of purposive behaviour. 

1. Ghosh : Essays on the Gita, 1st series. 

2. McDougall: Social Psychology, p. 313. 
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Again McDougall shows how we can have actions, whose 
immediate results may be ignored. 

“ The conations, the desires and aversions arising within 
this self-regarding sentiment are the motive forces 
which, adding themselves to the weaker ideal motive in 
the case of moral effort, enables it to win the mastering 
over some stronger, coarser desire of our primitive 
animal nature and to banish from consciousness the idea 
of the end of this desire.” 1 2 

McDougall is not interested in the metaphysical aspect of 
the self as much as he is interested in the psychological aspect of 
it. Herein he telle us the necessity for self-perfection. 

“ The habit of self-criticism is required and this implies 
and arises from a strong self-regarding sentiment. The 
special moral sentiments must be brought into connec- 
tion with and organised within, the system of a more 
comprehensive sentiment — what may be called the 
master sentiment among all the moral sentiments, 
namely, the sentiment for a perfected or completely 
moral life.’’ 1 

“ Self-knowledge is the best and surest way to the under- 
standing of others ; and to each of us it is indispensable 
for the guidance of his own little bark through the 
troubled waters of modern life.” 3 

Regarding God, McDougall writes:" nothing is more 

miserable than the state of that man whose character, having 
been integrated by the religious sentiment, collapses through the 
destruction of the belief in God.” 

Further, when asked the question, what master sentiment 
can we cultivate whose object cannot be destroyed so long as 
life endures and whose desireB will govern conduct to noble ends 
alone and never lead us to lasting unhappiness, McDougall 
answers : “ It is possible by cultivating the one sentiment of self- 
regard from which arises the purpose of attaining to nobility of 


1. McDougall : Social Psychology, p, 248, 

2. McDougall j Social Psychology, p. 226, 

3. McDougall : Character and Conduct of Life, p. 4. 
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character. He whose character has developed along this line 
can say, 

“ In the fell clutch of circumstance, 

I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Und er the bludgeonings of chance, 

My head is bloody, but unbound. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate ; 

I am the captain of my soul ’’- 1 2 
About the way to attain detachment McDougall has some- 
thing to say : “ Any intellectual contemplation of our emotions 
detaches us in some degree from them, weakens their power over 
us, even if it be merely the contemplation of scientific curiosity.” 
Then talking about that noblest invention of nature,” the 
parental inBtinct, McDougall cites it as a case of disinterested 
protective impulse. 

If we give a richer connotation to McDougall’ s advice to men, 
we hear the Lord’s voice, though faintly, for he says, 

“ Make a plan of life and pursue it steadily ; but be flexible 
in your means, though inflexible in your main purpose, remember 
that joy is in the pursuit, rather than in the attainment of your 
goals ; therefore, set them high, lest you attain them too easily. 

“ The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turn ashes-or it prospers and anon, 

Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 

Lighting a little hour or two-is gone” 9 


1. McDougall’s Character and Conduct of Life, p. 114. 

2. McDougall’* Character and Conduct of Life, p. 213. 
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A VEDANTIC TREATISE AND ITS 
UNPUBLISHED COMMENTARY : 

A NOTICE 

(Sadashiva L. Katre) 

( Continued from p. Ill ) 

The Commentary 

It is, however, the Commentary PrabhSbhanu that forms the 
main bulk and importance of our present Ms. It is an elaborate 
and lucid exposition of the original treatise. The Commentator, 
like others of his class, makes a great display of hie vast erudition 
and learning and of his mastery of different systems of Hindu 
Philosophy, Grammar, Poetics, etc. He, while establishing the 
points of the original author or refuting those of others, enters 
into numerous, though usual, Sastric discussions, raises doubts and 
dismisses them with arguments. 

Quotations, etc., in the Commentary 

He never spares an opportunity to quote, with his own 
remarks, some ancient authority for or against some view. Among 
the works, the authors, etc., quoted in his Commentary we mee 
with the following : — Numerous passages 1 from the Vedic Samhi- 
tas, Brahmanas and Upanisads, of which the the 

and the (including the 

portion, and STSeffal Upanisads are distinctly 

named ; numerous passages’ from the Epic, Puranic, Philosophical 
and DharmaSastra literature whereof the fTinTRiT, the WHsfRTT* 
the fkwfgZW, etc., are distinctly named ; the ; flU, 

stIW, -ps (along with his unnamed 
preceptors and disciples) etc., as also theSmrtis and other works 

1. These passages are generally named as and sometimes as 

e t 0 . The gftl 8 are sometimes also specified as 

gftT, wiSRr, etCi 

2. These passages are generally named as 'T'W, etc. and die 

works axe called tEfT^T, et0> The quotations from the 

are designated as ¥I*1W5^*T, $ ro T*ll e W etc. 

3. Vasi^tha is here said to have founded the most ancient school of 
Vedanta. 
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ascribed to them ; the system, the and the 

followers of the school named as the etc. ; 

his 4 pT school and its adherents called the Uriels etc. ; 
fftcOT, his and the followers of hia school called the 

tTtcHjfas, ’TanftraiS) ’frg’TT^lTf^s, etc. ; hie.44ff^ 

system (also called the and its adherents called the 

etc. ; some of the combined^I’T-'Nif^'B schools and their followers 
called etc. ; his the 

Mimamsa sub-schools founded by 

etc., and their respective adherents called the *TTSs, the JTPfTRRs etc.; 
WTO’s (also called the SHU^t or 3TWf^>) and his followers 

called the %f^s, etc. ; ^^=^4, hiB 

W^Ta, and other works like the ; giparc (designated as 

tnffcpretr4, etc.,) and his ; c^rwW^r4, f^W^l4, 

(possibly the renowned ^Fctt^ra), and their works ; numerous 
anonymous works and authors ; four schools of the =9t4i^is ; three 
schools of the ; two schools of the 4ng> ; two schools of 

the ^t^JI+fs; various the TtlpTtTs, the ^InPl^'is, the 

srftWTfitrs and others ; the the f^WT^, 3 etc. ; the 

Tantras promulgated by Siva, etc., etc. 

Other Features of the Commentary 

The commentary explains at length several additional Philoso- 
phical terms and views like Sf^pTPT, 3T*n7^r, SRTt 


1. On folio 100, the com. on verses 139 and 140 says : u ...53r^* 

qtrmgwrt^^r 4t^T ^cfitcr 

I fPIT =3 afgq&l! I 




U.'h I'd SJiSft?! etc. Obviously, the Commentator 
has in his mind the verse 2 ( I (rftl ^“th: | 

H ) of Isvarakrtna’s which 

he secures to designate as 

2. The Com. has alluded to the and the while 

discussing the propriety of Mahgala in the beginning of a work on folio 3 b. 
Unluckily the scribe has committed several serious blunders in this portion 
as elsewhere ! 
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etc., and four STjjfrRr^s, 

various q'fl'su'Hl^s, etc. It discusses, in the manner of similar 
commentaries, the application of various Laksanas in explaining 
the Vedantavakyas. It also refers to several popular or Philosophi- 
cal maxims 1 in the course of various discussions. The commen- 
tary on verses 183 and 184, dealing with the eighteen Vidyas and 
the theory of Rasa in Poetry, shows, like several other passages, 
the commentator’s admirable grasp of different branches of 
learning. 

Criticism, etc. in the Commentry 

The Commentary is further marked by the Commentator’s 
justness and generosity of mind as also by his critical faculty. 
He never puts in a quotation blindly, but almost always supple- 
ments it with his introduction, explanation, conclusion, summary, 
etc. Even with those opposed to the Advaita Vedanta school he 
deals most generously. He attacks and refutes their views only 
after explaining them thoroughly. His critical mind makes its 
appearance in several ways in the Commentary. He notices 8 
variant readings of the text at several places. He also points 
out 3 why a common Vedic passage has undergone modification in 
a particular Vedic text. At some places 4 he tries to establish 


1 . E. g., " |SNl” (folio too 6), ,c equips 

-Jim ” (104 6), “ ureter 

wirtth.” (to4 6), " Jnspqtsfiitfojsi ” (112 1 ), 

“ wfawqi% ” (iis a), 

(120 6 ), “ ^ (125 l), “ 

(127 6), etc. 

2. E.g., folio 3 6“ VRTf'T® gqfcira ” and “ TRfcT ”, 

“ qwrdt ” and “ ” (Verse 6), folio 63 6 “ ’’ 

and “ " (Verse 65), folio ,94 6 “ c^55 ” and “51^55*’ 

(Verse 120), etc. 

3. Vide, for instance, folio 21 6 “ SRJ ij.qldTF qT ^34! =6 0. c U 1 H 3iRft“ 

fewr ?qpr aiT^fcr qsfor. ” 

4. E.g., folio 46 a “ etc. ” 
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the unity of different Sastras on some points. At other places 1 
he exposes the differences among some authors of the same 
school. 

An Appreciation, etc. 

Thus it will appear that the PrabhsbhSnu ( lit. Brilliance- 
marked’Sun) is a very learned Commentary and that it justifies 
its title, although it does not make any new or original contri- 
bution to the Vedanta literature. It reminds the reader of the 
two well-known commentaries on Sadananda’s Vedantasara, viz., 
Nfsimhasarasvati’s Subodhirii and Ramatirtha’s Vidvanmanorarijani 
which might have served as models to our Commentator. It is to 
be regretted that our Ms. is marked, as shown in the beginning of 
this paper, with the absence of some original matter. 

The Commentator and his Environments, etc. 

I may quote below in full the Introduction and the conclud 
ing Colophon of the Commentary as they attach considerable 
historical importance to the Commentator and his work : — 

Folio 1 b (Introduction) 

u storercirasm: it qptcftoJrarf u 

^ srerat 3^ 11 s 11 

il3[T-3%m*r II * II 

srraitti'jqffa ( = sirens smffq ) sfiwuUI 

fqsq’W (?) t tlf SRSlfastf (?) faf^gsl^TtlT II 3. II 

vtfax «rei^ng?»qF5itnq^Tg4Ttsfif^sti: 11 

wg«mre*TPT grtre^nq 11 » n 

StWEt ^SSTTeTt 5 |tRftWW 3 TS II 

1. B.g., folio S3 iff " ^ SRTT3T WSllT'fi- 

#ng1fctT rRsetfappspn ssfrfritftsT sreif^- 

itsspE# litres ” (Verse 39), etc. Vide 

also folio 8 % b S., where the Com. marks at great length the divergences 
among qijtk'tiK, t^VTFqTtf', etc. regard- 

ing 3amkaracarya’e view of the correct sense of the Vedantavakyas and other 
allied topics. 
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ef$ ii ^ ii 


^ froitr ^ ? A ii 

^t: ^gsBlftsfari §?H^I fa«g: 


A II 


gist OTrarsHRt f? mxyOilt: ffew II 
Ttew «iNrc*i topi sft&Sfei#: ^rfrm^rt: it ® n 
qwlK^raonagtHTTi?^: h%t: srvrrani, II 
?rar 3^ srrssftr^ =g tWt ! *sRfa*wre?r g mvzt&T U < 11 
sqpwi si^wifcr^^ ftnrng wmif^i^srwisif g ^3.11 
l?[T?cl^3T 3*^1^ fo^T^ri II R II 

to: spgrr: q^nsrf^crcrrarf^i ^ srtftor: 11 


*r§*>srW fro? 1^3. in* 11 

TOlOTISStpift^ (=**f:*mt 55?5?|^ir ?) ^ ^nff *K*T gfl 3IKTOT fTOPM 
5qn?qt ^tflT SJf^T: SJIT^ II ^ II 


Folio 132 b (Conclusion) 


^srraia^sispRi^ 11 

sftftr ?n** qrr?JTR ^^SE^fqmn.u 9 11 
srfirT^nfcrfsr^T «rwt srf'srcoTOr ^ifcrc 11 
srtn^i ^fesrfqni glrTO mil 


^ *11% g# fTOT filfe II ^ II 
g% ^miftwuTTf^rr sTwtofj; st; 11 
*far; srr: f^rar *FraTf 5 rta<nl*r% 11 » 11 


5ft 

1RH wstmzfim 


ssjpsrt ^TOTHT 11 


The Commentator’s Personal Details, etc. 

The Commentator’s name is Balakyspa. He is son of Narayana 
and Laksml ■who are said to be of equal age and seem to be alive 
when the Commentary was written. It seems to be a family of 
Mahara§tra Brahmapas, possibly Rgvedins, migrated' to Gwalior, 
although its surname is not mentioned. About his learning the 
Commentator simply says that he is well-versed in Grammar, 
Yoga, Dharma, Vedanta and other Sastras. From his salutations 
to Siva, Parvati and Krspa (who is also associated with RSdha in 
the concluding colophon), both in the beginning and in the end, 
he appears to be an unbigoted and liberal-minded Saiva and an 
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adherent of the school of Samkaracarya. He describes himself to 
be dependent for his livelihood solely on his royal patron Maha- 
raja Daulatrao Scindia, under whose directions he, with a clear or 
unbiassed mind, composed the present extensive Commentary 
Prabhabhsnn on the ascetic Madhava’s Vedantic gem Svabodha- 
ratna for the delight of the good and for the understanding of the 
beginners and completed it on Friday, the tenth day of the bright 
fortnight of Jyestha in Samvat 1872 named as Vyaya (Samvatsara) 
i. e., about June, 1815 A. C. 

The Commentator’s Patron : MahSrSja Daulatrlo ScindiS 

Thus the Commentary takes its additional importance from 
its association with an important figure in the history of India. 
Daulatrao Scindia is here identified with Supreme God Vi?pu, 
who, for relieving the afflicted Earth of her miseries and for 
protecting Dharma, incarnated himself on the earth as a man, 
( subsequently ) became the (adopted?) son of Madhava (i, e. 
MahadajI Scindia) of limitless valour and is now (i. e. at the time 
of the composition of the Commentary) renowned in the world as 
King of Kings under the name Daulatrao. He is said to possess 
a charming dark complexion, is described as fire to the host of 
enemies, as Cupid to handsome damsels, as the moon born from 
the ocean of glory, as an ocean of meritorious deeds, and is com- 
pared to ICrsna, Meru, Siva, Vikrama, Karna and Rama in respect 
to his valour, patience, fury, deeds, liberality and combination of 
Knowledge and perseverance. His Court, where he directed the 
Commentator to compose the requisite Commentary on the parti- 
cular Vedantic treatise, is said to have among its members success- 
ful field-marshals and feudatory chiefs as also his band of loyal 
and liberal ministers, possessing a vast intellect, well-versed in 
History and in the Sastras and having immensely added to his 
Kingdom (or Empire), treasure, force and statesmanship. In 
the end, again, Daulatrao, possessing immense wealth and intelli- 
gence, is said to have caused the Commentary to be written and is 
described as Rajadhiraja ( = a king of kings or paramount sove- 
reign ) and Maharaja-Sarvabhauma ( = an Emperor ). 

Historical Gleanings 

Daulatrao, born in 1780 and adopted in 1794 by MahadajI’ 8 
widow, tried to follow in the footsteps of his celebrated adopted 
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father with greater vigour and enthusiasm, and almost ruled the 
politics of Poona and Delhi for some years in the beginning. 
Several martial victories, a few of them involving some ignoble 
feats actually committed by his infamous ministers, are attributed 
to him during this period, although in political matters he 
generally proved a failure. He was actuated by a keen desire to 
retain or even increase the vast dominions earned by Mahadaji, 
to keep other Indian states under the sway of the Marathas and 
to ward off all chances of foreign intervention with the supre- 
macy of his own kingdom and of the Maratha Empire in general. 
Still, unluckily he failed in the long run and, by the Treaty of 
Surji Afijangaon in 1803, lost the major portion of his limitless 
territories to the British, had to surrender his claims over several 
other states and also had to acknowledge the partial supremacy of 
the British in respect to foreign relations. Although he kept on 
trying to mend the situation during subsequent years, ultimately 
he, in a state of helplessness, made a permanent allegiance with 
the British in 1817 and had to see with his own eyes the destruc- 
tion of the Maratha Empire of the Peshwas in 1818 before he died 
in 1827. 

Remarks 

As such the praise showered on him, especially the divine 
character attributed to him, in the Commentary might appear to 
students of History as extravagant and befitting only the pen of a 
dependent. Yet it is possible to find for it some justification in 
facts. In the first place, there is the age-long Hindu belief in the 
divine character of all Kings expressed in the well-known maxim 
’SMtafot” and we need not be surprised at its application 
in the case of Daulatrao, who, despite his undeserved failures, was 
certainly a prince of high order on account of his personality, 
spirit of enterprise, numerous martial achievements, education and 
love of letters. Secondly, prior to 1817, it had appeared for some 
time as if Daulatrao’s attempts for the revival of bis lost supremacy 
were being crowned with considerable success. By the Treaty of 
1805 arranged by Lord Cornwallis, Daulatrao had regained some of 
his lost territories from the British and had also been granted a 
free hand over the states of Rajputana and Malwa. His shifting of 
the Scindias’ permanent camp from Ujjain to Gwalior, ultimately 
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leading to the creation of the Capital City of Lashkar in 1810, is 
also one of his remarkable achievements of this period. Possibly 
it was some time after 1810 that Daulatrao directed our Commen- 
tator to compose the present Commentary, completed in 1815, at 
one of his enthusiastic Durbars held to celebrate the foundations 
of the new capital. It is no wonder, therefore, if the subjects in 
general, not to speak of the Commentator who confesses himself 
to be wholly dependent on his royal patron, had begun to feel 
the revival of Mahadaji's supremacy and glory in DaultrSo at 
this stage and the titles “ RajSdhiraja ” and “ Maharaja Sarva- 
bhauma ” were applied to his name. 1 

Daulatr2o*s Addiction to Spiritualism 

Daulatrao’s educational attainments and literary habits are 
well-known to history and are also evinced in his patronisation 
of several poets and S&strins of which our Commentator seems to 
be one. The Commentary, besides corroborating these facts, 
throws a flood of light on Daulatrao’s love and study of Philo- 
sophy. The very fact that he selected the particular Vedantic 
‘gem’ and prescribed it for a learned and extensive commentary 
3 peaks for his deep knowledge of the subject. 

Nor is this factor in Daulatrao’s personality quite unknown 
to people. During my recent visit to Lashkar-Gwalior a few 
months ago, I met some reliable aged friendB, conversant with 
local history and tradition, who definitely informed me that 
Maharaja Daulatrao had cultivated a spiritual temperament 
through several years and had during late years become very 
anxious for his permanent spiritual welfare and salvation through 
mystic self-experience. He requested A^9§mah5rSja, a highly 
respected local saint, to administer to him the requisite gara- 
mantra and thereby secure his permanent spiritual welfare. 
'AtMjamaharaja, however, refused saying that a Hathayogin like 
himself was not properly, authorised to make the king his spiritual 
disciple. At his own suggestion further Daulatrao invited the saint 
Mahlpatinatha, a Rajayogin of Pai^hana, to Lashkar, underwent 

1. Possibly MahadajI Scindig never used these titles with his name and 
continued to call himself the PeshwS’s representative or the Moghul 
Emperor’s Vazir even after 1782 when he attained equal rank with the 
PeshwS and the British by the Treaty of Salbei. 
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the due gurumantra ceremony at his hands and thereby had his 
object of mystic self-realisation and spiritual welfare fulfilled. 
Subsequently Mahipatinatha, now Daulatrao’s spiritual guru, 
settled and built a Ma$ha at Lashkar-Gwalior and was succeeded 
by his disciple surnamed Furandare whose descendants, under 
the title Pholibuva, continue to exercise spiritual influence in the 
local high circles even to this day.- 

Its Probable Causes 

As to what exactly led MaharSja Daulatrao, a prince and 
general of a high order, to cultivate an addiction to spiritualism, 
it is difficult to say. Possibly, his loss, despite his best efforts for 
several years, of supremacy and of the considerable portion of 
the vast dominions earned by MahSdaji, side by side with the 
gradual destruction of the father empire of the Peshwas, led him 
to cherish a belief in the transitory character of material objects 
and worldly glory. Again, his remorse for the ferocious and 
heart-rending deeds committed under his name actually by his 
cruel minister Sarjerao Ghatge at Poona and at Indore might have 
further urged him for spiritual purification as the necessary means 
to real salvation for which he was growing anxious. 
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SOME CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS FROM THE 
RAMAYANA 

(Mies P. C. Dharma) 

( Continued from page 124) 

The Purohita ( Chief Priest ) was the master of the funeral 

Dasaratha’s ceremonies. As soon as Bharata gave the word, 

funeral rites the priest brought out the “ fire ” from the rooms 

(11-76-13 &c.) , . , , i 

where it was kept and worshipped, as the same 

was to be used for setting fire to the pyre. The corpse was 
placed on a litter ( Sibika ) and carried on the shoulders of weep- 
ing attendants to the cremation ground. During the funeral 
procession, gold and silver coins and cloths were profusely 
scattered on the road, evidently for poor people to pick Up, all 
along the route. 

A pyre was soon formed on the cremation ground on the 
Banks of the Rioer Saray u with faggots of fragrant wood like 
Sandal, Agaru, Sarala, Padmaka, Devadaru ‘etc., and various 
kinds of incense. After placing the corpse on the funeral pyre, 
and setting fire to it, the priests chanted the Vedic Mantras. 
The widowed queens who had followed the corpse in carriages 
and palanquins surrouned by the old servants of the palace, went 
round the pyre with loud lamentations ; and then performed the 
water rites together with Bharata. The queens, Bharata, the 
priests etc., subsequently returned to the city and slept on the 
ground for 10 days till the period of pollution was over. 

On the 12th day after cremation, Bharata performed S'raddha 
ceremony and distributed various gifts to the Brahmans-geme, 
money, food, and clothing {II-77-1 etc.). On the 13th day, 
Bharata went to the cremation ground to collect the bones and 
perform the rest of the rites (II-77-8 and 26). The only difference 
in the present day custom is the collection of bones and ashes on 
the 2nd day i.e. the day after cremation. In the case of ] at, ay us, 
RSma cremated him, offered funeral oblations, of balls of roasted 
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venison, with Vedic Mantras and then performed the water rites 
in the river Godavari (III— 68— 31 etc.). 


Vali was cremated by his son Angada. HU body ornamented 
and clothed was carried in a litter to the crema- 

V Ceremonie™ 1 tion S round - Tt)e male Vanaras marched in 
front. The women folk went behind the corpse, 
weeping. The corpse-bearers were picked strong men. The 
Utter was carried on the shoulders of Vanaras. On reaching the 
Sandy Bed of a River the litter was placed on the sand. The 
funeral pyre was prepared on the sandy bed. (To the present 
day this custom is said to be prevalent in South India). After 
dragging wailing TarS ( Vali’s wife ) from the corpse, V alt’s 
body was placed by the attendants, on the funeral pyre which 
was lighted by his son Angaria. After the lighting of the funeral 
pyre, all the relations went to the river and performed the water 
rites for the dead and then returned home. These ceremonies 
have been continued up to the present day for 5000 years with 
very little change. These can be witnessed in India even today 
(IV-25-13). 


Vibhisana first brought out from the palace, Ravana’s sacred 
fire, carts, brass utensils, fragrant faggots ( like 
^Ravooa* 68 aan dal wood etc. ), fragrant incense, gems, pearls 
and corals. Then Rsoana’s body was covered 
with a silken cloth and placed in a golden litter, adorned with 
flowers. The Utter was carried to the cremation ground with the 
Music of Trumpets and the chanting of priests. The priests pre- 
ceded the corpse, while Vibhisana and others followed with 
faggots in their hands. The damsels of the Seraglio followed the 
corpse on foot. The pyre was made of fragrant faggots on which 
was spread an Antelope skin. The corpse being placed on it, the 
fire was placed on the South-east corner of the pyre. Prsadajya 
( curd and ghee) was poured on the shoulders of the corpse, and 
the various sacrificial wooden vessels were placed on the legs, 
thighs etc. Then slaying the beasts according to Sa9traic injunc- 
tions the Raksasas dipped a coverlet in their fat and ghee and 
placed the coverlet on the face of the corpse which was adorned 
with garlands and clothes. Vibhisana and others scattered fried 
paddy ( or popped rice ) (Laja) over the corpse, and duly lighted 
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the funeral pyre. Then Vibhisana bathed, and with wet clothes 
performed the Water-rites with Sesamum, Darbha-Grass and 
Water. Subsequently the women consoled by Vibhisana, returned 
to the city (VI-114-100 etc.). 

Water titts-NioSpa (11-102-28) or Udaka (11-101-7 and 
Water Rites H-102-25) had to be done by the sons immedi. 

ately after hearing of the death of the father, if 
they had not participated in the original cremation ceremony 
(II— 101-7 F). Water rites were faithfully performed to procure 
the salvation of the father (II-101-8). As pointed out already, 
the son who had an opportunity to perform the cremation rites 
of his father was considered particularly lucky by his brothers 
(11—102— 10). Funeral rites were always performed by the river side. 
On hearing of the death of Da'saratha, RSma told Laksmdna to 
bring the Irigudi cake and the upper cloth and went to the river 
side with Situ in the front. At the present day the upper cloth is 
not worn (11-102-20 F). Rsma took water in his A njali (i.e. 
joined hands ), faced the south and weeping offered it to his 
deceased father (11-102-25). It is stated that Rsma squeezed 
the water (Vasodaka). The water rite was later on followed by 
the rite of Offering the Pitjda (or offering the bolus of food to the 
Manes). The bolus used to be made of the food which the in- 
dividuals used to eat. Rsma offered a ball of Ihgudi cakes mixed 
with Jujubes, on Darbba grass spread on the ground (II-102-29F), 

It was a funeral rite in honour of the spirit of the deceased 
/-sddha relation. The important part of it was feeding a 

J ceremony Brahman, supposed to represent the spirit of the 

dead, and presenting him with cloth and 

Dak sip a (money gift). The first Sraddha was performed on the 

12th day after death (the cremation being done on the first day) 
(II— 77— 1 ). Subsequently Sraddhas came to be performed at specific 
periods and at least once a year on the anniversary day. Every 
son was expected to perform the Sraddha once at least at Gaya. 
The sanctity of Gaya has continued upto the present day. The 
belief in the virtues of a S’rsddha and especially of one performed 
at GayS* by a Son has evidently existed from time immemorial. 

* Rdma told Bharata that people wish for many sons, so that one at 
least might go to Gaya and perform Srdddha (11—107—11)*. 
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Goats’ flesh was offered as food to the Brahman guests in- 
vited for the S'mddha during the epic period (III— 11— 57 F). 

There was a widespread belief in auspicious moments for 
commencing business, e.g. marching for battle, 
Au spiciousneas ontering a new house, commencing a sacrifice, 

performing marriages, crowning kings, setting 
out for a journey etc. (1—73—8, II-4-22 and VI-4”3). HanamSn 
suggested to R.3ma that he would do welt to start the expedition 
in an auspicious Muhurta ( VI-3-33). RSma told Sugrloa that 
the Abhijit-MahUrta was suitable for marching to Lafik3 which 
was situated South-east (VI-4-3 etc.). Great importance was 
attached to the occurrence of good and evil portents when begin- 
ning any business, especially when setting out for battle. 

The first entrance into a new house used to be made in an 
auspicious moment, after worshipping the Deities called the 
Vastudeoatas with offerings of cooked food (11-56-22). After the 
construction of a cottage by Laksmana, RSma asked Laksmana to 
quickly get ready some roasted venison for offering to the presid- 
ing Deities, as he was anxious not to miss the auspicious time for 
sacrificing and entering the newly erected residence. Da'saratha’s 
march to the sacrificial camp (1-13-38), and his journey to Mithila 
to attend Rama's marriage (1-71-23 and 1-73-8) commenced at 
auspicious moments. 

People believed in an auspicious time even for stealing. 
Jatayas pointed out to RSma that RUvana stole SltB in an in- 
auspicious moment and that he could therefore never enjoy her 
(IV-68-13). Sumantra placed RUma’s car with its face north- 
wards before starting from Tamasa’s sourthern bank to the forest. 
It was considered inauspicious to have the conveyance facing the 
south when starting (11-46-34). 


The belief in dreams was very common. Da&aratha on 
seeing evil omens in his dreams, indicative of his 
^Dreams approaching death before the 'Coronation of 
RSma, was very much troubled (II— 4— 17). Tri- 
jatS told Slta that her dreams were an indication of the course of 
future events (VI-27-8 etc., and VI-27- 55). Bharata also 
believed in dreams and was distressed by bad dreams while at 
Rnjagrha (II-69-8 etc.). 
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The signs of impending disaster were : — 

Plunging from the peak of a mountain into a dirty pool 
of cow dung, with dishevelled hair ; 

Floating in a pool of cow dung ; 

Drinking oil with laughter, annointing oneself with oil 
and diving into oil, head downwards ; 

Eating sesamum rice, sitting on an iron seat clad in 
black clothing, laughed at by black and yellow 
women ; 

Wearing a red garland and hurrying on an ass-drawn 
chariot towards the south ; and being dragged by a 
red clad frightful demoness. 

Other signs of impending disaster were the drying up of the 
Ocean ; falling of the Moon on the earth ; withering of the 
trees *, cracking of the earth ; universal darkness ; issue of 
smoke from mountains ; the sudden extinction of flaming fire 
etc. (II-69-8 etc.). The sight of a monkey in a dream was indi- 
cative of disaster, according to S'lta (V-32-9). 

The belief of the people in good and evil portents or omens 

was widespread. The whole poem is full of 
Belief in omens . , r»_ 

references to omens and portents. Kama met 

with evil portents when returning home after killing Martca, and 

was filled with anxiety about SifS (III-57-10 etc.). RSmfl at the 

time of march noticed auspicious omens such as the throbbing of 

the right eye, and therefore anticipated success (VI-4-7). 

Laksmana noted various good omens during the march and 

assured Rama of success. Sits who wanted to hang herself 

noticed auspicious omens (throbbing of her left eye, left arm, and 

left thigh) and became cheerful (V-29-1 etc.). Vibkisana who 

dissuaded Rsvaija from fighting with Rama gave him a list of bad 

omens noted by him, as indicative of impending disaster 

(VI-10-14 etc.). 

The cultivation of the sciences of Astrology and Palmistry 
. _ is revealed by the use of many astrological 

k>gy! f Palmistry an< * astronomical terms (1-18-8 &c.). There are 
and Saonudrika numerous references to Palmistry (V-35-15 &c,). 

The Astrologers, and Palmists (including the 
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professors of Samudrika) were called: — Laksanin (II— 29— 9 and 
VI-48-2) ; Ksrtantika (VI-48-4) ; Ganaka (1-13-7) ; or Daivajna 
( II— 4—1 8 ). The belief in Astrology and Palmistry and 
Samudrika S'astra was widely prevalent. Sita who lamented 
for Rama on his supposed death stated that all the predictions 
of astrologers about herself and Raima had proved false (VI-48-2 
etc.). Daiaratha who had been told by astrologers that his Natal 
Star had been invaded by Malevolent Planets (indicating appro- 
aching death) was very anxious to see Rama crowned as speedily 
as possible before his death (II— 4—1 8 etc.). Sita told Rama that her 
future residence in the forest had been foretold in her father’s 
house by astrologers (II— 29— 8). 

By the use of the so-called Divine Vision or Jn3na-dr?ti or 
Jnancakstts (Television in a broad sense) it was 
Belief in Yogic considered possible, to divine unseen things. 

Vulmiki is said to have witnessed all the inci- 
dents in the life of RSma, past, present and future by such a 
power and then composed the Song of Ramayana (1-3-6). When 
Valmiki met deserted and pregnant Sita, crying near his hermi- 
tage, he divined all the circumstances connected with her banish- 
ment by such powers and knew her to be innocent and chaste 
(Vjl_49-14), Sampati saw by his “Jfiana” vision or Television 
that the Vanarae would succeed in getting scent of Sita (IV-58- 
25 and 29). Badha, on meeting king Ila transformed into a 
female, was able to divine his precedents by his Yogic knowledge 
(VII-88-20). Nalakubara, by such powers, was able to divine the 
ravishment of Rambhs by Ravana (VII— 26— 50 F). Sage 
Bharadvaja divined all the adventures of Rama by such powers 
(VI— 127—7 etc.) 

Sins and crimes were supposed to be partly expiated by being 
punished by the king. The Brahman beggar 
expiation* 11 ‘of Sarvartha-Siddha requested Rama to punish him 
sins by being as he thought fit, tor the crime of hitting an 
punished by innocent beingi 80 that the sin might be expiated 

and the fear of Hell removed (VII-59L-29). Rama's 
aged fainieters told him that sinners would be pardoned in the 
future world if punished by the king here (VII— 59M-39). 
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People believed that the misfortunes of the subjects were due 
^ to maladministration by the kings. To cite an 

the subjects instance the Brahman who went to RSma with 

believed to be his dead child, told RUma that in the neighbour, 

king’s faults ing kingdoms children did not die before their 
fathers and that therefore the death of the child 
must have been due to Rsma's maladministration (VII-73-10 etc.). 

Rsksasas were supposed to increase in strength after the 

Belief in the even i n S twilight (1-26-13). Vi&oamitra asked 

invincibility of Rama to kill Ta$akd before sunset as she might 

demons at night otherwise become invincible, 
time 

Belief in ‘'Possession by eoil spirit ” must have been common 
during the Epic period just as at the present day 
Spirits 6 mei in South India. Dakaratha, on seeing Kaikeyi 
sulking on the floor, told her that she appeared 
like one possessed (11-10-30), as she asked for unreasonable boons 
(11-12-57). Sumantra reported to Da'saratha, that Sita in the 
forest stood like one possessed (11-58-34). Kaasalya is described 
as trembling like one possessed with a Bhuta (II-60-1). 

The Hindus believed that various Spirits presided over the 
Bel ef'n ood natur0 d elements, trees, rivers etc. [The natural 
Splits forces were all attributed to the Spirits .] 

KausalyS called upon all these presiding Spirits 
to protect Rama (See the 25th Chapter of Ayodhya Kanda) in 
the forest. 

Bharadodja told Sit3 to salute the great, Nyagrodha or 
Banyan tree on the banks of the Ganges and 
sanctity of 1 par- P ra y for Wrings (11-55-25). Sylvan Deities 
ticular trees were supposed to reside in the sacred trees 
' (11-55-25). 

The Safigama or confluence of two rivers, e.g. Sarayu and Ganga, 
was always considered to be a sacred spot (1-24- 
tanctity'of the ^ ver Gangs was considered sacred even 

confluences of in those days. It was supposed to purify not only 
the^anctity 5 the P ef80n ® who bathed in it but also the people 
the Ganges whose ashes were washed by its water, and 
■ lead them to -salvation 1 (1-43-32, 1-41-20 and 
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1-42-18) Ganges water was used in the Coronation ceremony 
(11-14-34). Water rites for the dead, performed with the waters 
of the Ganges were supposed to lead to the salvation of the Pitj-s 
(11-83-24 and 11-50-24). Bharata before crossing the Ganges 
performed the water rites for Daiaratha (11-83-24). Rama on 
getting into the boat when crossing the Ganges on his way to 
the forest prayed to Gangs for his welfare. Laksmana and Sita 
sipped water and saluted “ Ganga ” on getting into the boat 
(11-52-77 &c.). While crossing the river Ganges and the river 
Jumna, Slta prayed to the presiding Deities, for favour, and a safe 
return with Rama and Laksmana after the completion of the exile 
(11-52-82 &c., 11-55-19 &c.j. 

Particular spots were considered sacred e.g, 
hills & m Hermi- Siddhsirama, Himalayas, Naimisa forest 

t»ges. &c. The mete sight of Ciiraknta Hill wsb 

supposed to purify a man from his sins (11-54-30). 
Cows were held in great respect (VII-23-21&C.). Even un- 
\S\ principled R&vaija respected the Cow Surahhi by 
Sacrednesf circumambulating her (VII-23-21 &c.). C ow’s 

the Cow milk, curd and butter, were valuable and indi s- 

pensable articles of diet in t he veg etarian diet o f 
Brahmans, and curd, butter and ghee were in requisition for the 
daily oblations in the fire. The Brahman’s diet and the religious 
^ IteTentirely de pended on" the cow (1 -53-1 3 F). Further the cow 
wasvery valuable in an agricultural country. Bulls were also 
required for ploughing, and drawing Gorathas and Sakatas. But 
for the sanctity attached to cows in India, they would have been 
exterminated by indiscriminate slaughter for food. 

People believed in the possibility of understanding the speech 
of animals in exceptional cases. Kaikeyl’s 

possibility father was credited with such knowledge 

understanding (H-35-18). 

the language o£ 

animals 

Various superstitious beliefs were held during the period 
about eclipses, death vision, insects, geography 
Various etc eclipses of the Bun and the moon were 

U Beliefe° US supposed to be due to the planets Rahu and Ketu 

who were supposed to swallow the Sun and the 

8 
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Moon. The scorpion was supposed to be killed by its young ones 
(III-43-40) as soon as they were born. People before death were 
supposed to see golden trees (III-53-18). The Universe was 
supposed to be supported by eight big elephants stationed in the 
eight quarters, and earthquakes were attributed to the shaking of 
the heads of elephants out of weariness (1-40-13 etc.). 


Belief in Fate and Karma has always been one of the 
Belief in Fate distinguishing characteristics of the Hindu race, 
I right up to the present moment. Hindus believe 
that every man reaps what he had sown in his previous births and 
that Destiny or Fate is all powerful and cannot be conquered by 
any amount of human effort. King Anaranya told Ravana, 
when he was fatally wounded, that Time or Fate was invulnerable 
(VII -19-25). Fate or providence was supposed to spare none 
(III-69-41 etc.). Rama consoled TSrS by telling her, that nobody 
could overcome fate and that griefs and joys were ordained by 
the Creator (IV-24-42 F). Rama comforted Bharcta by telling 
him : “No creature is endowed with the power of control 
over the course of events. Man is not independent of nature. 
The destroyer (Time) draws him hither and thither (II— 1 05-15)”. 
Sit5 told Hanuman that everybody was at the mercy of fate and 
that fate was invincible (V-57-3 F). Rama who had never made 
any distinction between his own mother and Kaikeyi, wondered 
why she inflicted misery on him, and came to the conclusion that 
it was Destiny that made her press for the Coronation of Bkarata 
and his own banishment with harsh and cruel words (11-22-16 
etc.), RSma pointed out to Lahsmana, when cancelling the 
arrangements for his Coronation, “Destiny is above comprehension. 


It is beyond the powers of any creature to avoid the conse- 
quences of destiny. No one can withstand destiny, hidden from 
our view, until it is realised by the consequences. Nobody can 
fight with destiny. Destiny is the cause of happiness, misery, 
fear, anger, profit and loss, birth and death. Even sages of great 
austerity under the influence of destiny renounce their discipline 
and succumb to the attacks of anger and desire. The hindrance 
to the completion of works undertaken, and the origination of 
un-thought-of events, is nothing but the action of destiny. If the 
mind be brought uuder discipline by this rationale there is no 


9 
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cause for sorrow regarding my thwarted coronation. ” R3ma 
asked Laksmana not to find fault with his father or Kaikeyl as 
the whole thing had been ordained by destiny (11-22-20 &c.). 

KausalyH told R.3ma, when she was unable to divert him 
from his resolution, that it was impossible to withstand Destiny 
(11-24-32) and that “Destiny was incomprehensible” (11—24-35). 
Sumantra thought that there could be no merit in Brahmacarya 
Vrata, in Vedsdhayana (Recitation of the Sacred Scriptures) or in 
the practice of virtuous acts, as even RUma possessing those 
merits had come to grief on account of “Fate” (11-52-17). The 
Rakqasi women in weeping over the dead Rsvana, pointed out 
that the slaughter of many V3naras and Rsksasas had been 
brought about, 6olely by Fate and that nothing was capable of 
withstanding it (VI-1 13-23). 

The opposite view was also held by some like Laksmana, 
who asserted that only weak people talked of 
da'ined'by Lak- destiny, and that Destiny was weak and power- 
smana less with brave people and that only cowards 

talked of destiny (II-23-6 F and 16 F ). Laksmana 
was of opinion that too much fear of the censure of the world 
and too high an ideal of what example one should set, were 
disastrous to one’s personal interests (II— 23— 5). Laksmana was 
in the minority. The great majority of Hindus have always 
believed in "Destiny”. 

• R3ma was of opinion, that this world was the Karma-Bhumi 
(11-109-28) for performing good and bad actions, 
Karma the fruits of which were to be enjoyed later on. 

Da'saratha thought that the calamity of Rama’s 
exile had befallen him on account of sins committed in previous 
births (II— 39-4) such as depriving the mother cows of their 
calves. or thoughtlessly slaying living things (11-39-11). He told 
Kattsalya that he was only reaping the effects of his own Karma 
(II— 63— 6). 

Kausalyn told RSma that destiny was all-powerful, as 
even hie had to be banished to the forest for no fault (II-24-5). 
She lamented that she must have cut off the paps of cows when 
the calves were hungering after mothers’ milk, in some former 
birth and that therefore she was paying for her past sin, by 
P. O. II— 3 10 
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suffering the loss of her son (11-43-17). Slta attributed her mis- 
fortune to her previous Karma (VII-48-4). She wondered what 
sin she could have committed in her former birth to deserve the 
torments of the Raksasis (V-2S-18). Sits on seeing the magic- 
created dummy of Rama, killed in her presence, lamented that 
she must have prevented the gift of a bride in her previous birth 
and therefore was reaping the results of her past sinful deed. 

When HanumSn told SifS of his desire to torment and kill the 
Rsksasl guards, Slt5 replied that her sufferings were only due to 
her '.otyn past Karma and that the Rakgasi guards were only 
carrying out the orders of their master (VI-116-37 FF). The innu- 
merable damsels captured by Rsvana wondered what evil deeds 
thpy had done in their former lives (VII-24-14). The Brahman 
^it h the dead child who came to Rfima’s jdty gate wondered 
what sin he had committed in his previous birth for the loss of his 
only child (VII-73-4). King Nrga believed in fate and Karma 
and accepted his curse (VII-54-15 F). Rama attributed all his 
troubles and the loss of Slta to his past sins (111-63-3 F). Kubera 
told RSvana that one would certainly reap the fruit of hi6 Karma, 
and that the fruit would be in accordance with one’s deeds 
(VII-15-26). 


The various Vanara heroes are said to have inherited the 


1. Heredity 
race of mothers 


special strength, skill and virtues, of their 
powerful fathers although born of an inferior 
(1-17-18). Kaikeyl is said to have inherited the 


mother’s vices. Girls were supposed to take after the mother 


and boys were supposed to take after the father (e.g. Kaikeyl 
and Bharata 11-35-27). Nala, the Vanara Engineer is said to 
have inherited his Engineering skill from his father Vi&vakarmS, 
the famous Architect (VI-22-49). HanumSn is said to have 


inherited his fleethess and strength from the Wind God Vsyu 
(IV-66-30). 


Sampsti enunciated a theory similar to the modern theory of 
adaptation of the body of animals to their needs 
adaptation^ to an<1 environment (IV-58-26 etc.). He told the 
environment. Vanaras, who wondered at his sharp sight, that 
“the sharpness of vision of birds depended on 
the distance at which their natural food could be seen — as the 

11 
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cocks (land birds) find their food on the ground, they need not 
see far, when searching for food. Hence their vision is not very 
sharp. The crows feeding on the fruits of trees have to see 
farther when flying and have better vision. The sharpness of 
sight is greater in the hawks; and the vision of vultures still 
sharper, as they have to spot food at very great distances when 
flying in the higher regions of the atmosphere. The Garuda or 
the Brahmani Kite flies highest and it has to spot its food from 
a still greater height and hence its sight is very sharp.” Sampati 
belonged to the class of Garud as. So he could see Lanka , 100 
leagues away. Each age has got its own beauty and own Culture . 
A survey of the Ramayana age reveals a state nursed in princely 
lore though clouded by the mist of superstition. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE NUMERAL 18* 

(O. Stein) 

P. 6 note 2 and p. 8, note 2 : For a list of the Purartas and 
Smftis cf. G. ] h a , Hindu Law in its Sources, vol. I, Allahabad 
1930, p. 30-32. 

P. 7 line 9: Though there are later lists of 13, 16, 25, 40 
samsk3ras the 'sfifir'ah samsk&rclh are 18 in number from niseka 
up to pSni&rahana, see H i 1 1 e b r a n d t , Ritual-Literatur p. 41f.; 
cf. Kamalabai Deshpande, The Child in Ancient India, 
Poona 1936, p. 11 ff. 

P. 8 line 22 : 36 fsis as authors of Smrtis are enumerated in 
Devapabhat^a’s Smfticandrika vol. Ill, part 1, p. 2 (ed. Mysore), 
where other lists occur, also 16 or 17 Upasmjtis (not 18, as K a n e, 
History of DharmaSastra I, p. 118, says ; nor in the Sarasvativilasa 
p. 13, but in both books follow 18 Purapas). 

P. 10 note 1 : Viramitrodaya by MitramiSra and Mitak$ara 
on Y. Ill, 240, referred to by Apararka too. 

P. 11, line 14 : Bjrhadar. Up. II, 1, 19 (cf. Brahmavidya Up, 
12 ; Ksurika Up. 17) says that there are 72,000 veins, called hita; 
the number, however, is not given in the parallel passage Kausit. 
Up. IV, 19 ; cf. Bjrhadar. Up. IV, 3, 20. 

P. 12, line 5 : On 18 means for direct knowledge which 
lead one to release according to Madhva cf.R.G.Bhandarkar 
Vaipnavism, Saivaism etc. p. 60f., who refers (p. 59, n. 5) to the 
Madhvasiddhantasara of Padmanabhasuri. 

P. 20, line 1 : The 18 avenikadharmas are enumerated in 
the Uttaratantra, a work ascribed to Maitreya and preserved 
only in Tibetan, translated into English by Obermiller, Acta 
Orientalia IX, 1931, Pp. 261-63. 

P . 27 , 2nd line from bottom : For an AstsdaSaSanyatasSstra 
cf. L. do La V a 1 1 6 e Poussin, Melanges chinois et bouddhi- 
ques I, p. 397 ; the number of 18 Arhats in China and Tibet is to 
be found in an inscription of 959 A.D.; to the number of 16 the 
two Taoistic symbols of East and West, the Tiger and the Dragon, 
have been added, the names of which are rendered as Nandimitra 
and Pipdola, or Kagyapa and Nandimitra ; cf. Waddell, JRAS 
1898, p. 329ff.; S. L 6 v i etE. CbavannesJA XI, t. 8., 1916, 
p. Iff., esp. 275ff. In Mil. 351f. first 28 good qualities in the 
are enumerated, then 18 good qualities with whom become com- 
pletely endowed whosoever carry out the vows. 

•First published in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 1-37. The 
references are to these pages. Editor . 
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P. 23, line 8 : Tod, Annals of Rajasthan (ed. London 1832, 

II, p. 757 ; 2nd ed. Calcutta 1979, II, p. 658 ; 3rd ed. Oxford 1920, 

III, p. 1814) quotes from the Khoman Rasa a passage about the 18 
varieties of artisans in Chittorgarh. 

P. 28, li ne 3 : Influenced by Indian Buddhism the number 
18 is to be found in the Tibetan “ History of the Existences of Pad- 
masambhava” the Padma thang yig 1 2 Uddiyana i.e. the Swat valley, 
is said to comprise 5 big provinces, 21 small provinces, 18 big 
villages, and 96 big towns.’ Vajradhara makes 18 Tantras rain- 
ing down on the roofs of king Ujayin’s houses ( ch. XVIII, T. 
p. 84; Schl. p. 531 ). In the 32nd chapter ( T, p. 140 ; Schl. 
p. 535) the" 18 fruits of the Tathagatas ” are mentioned, and 
in the same chapter ( T. p. 144) among the texts, taught by the 
preceptor of Gods and men, occur 11 hearings ( bcoa brgyad 
gsan ) ; 18 divisions of the Avici-hell are found in ch. 45 (Schl. 
p. 558); 18 kinds of treasures are enumerated in ch. LIII (T. p. 
223ff.); in XCL (T. p. 369) 4 treasures are mentioned, each of 
which has 18 ones again ; LXXXVIII (T. p. 358) mentions the 
Tantra of 18 spiritual bases (sems smad bcoa rgyad), and XCII 
(T. p. 377) a rain of blood lasts for 18 moons (months). 

P. 28, line 22 : For the symbolical number 72, i.e. 4x18, 
the latter being 8 + 6 + 4, cf. Przyluski, Journal of the 
Greater India Society II, 2 (1935), p. 166. 

P. 30, line 4 : v. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus p. 336f. 
refers to the Acaradinakara according to which with the Svetam- 
baras 18 kinds of men and two more among women are not 
allowed to enter the order. 

P. 31 , line 1 : Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya kindly 
directs attention (by post-card, 3. XII. 1936) to the colophons in 
the Sahityadarpana the author of which, Vi&vanatha Kaviraja, 
calls himself a$tada'aabh3s5v5raoilasinibhujahga. 

1. Quoted according to the French translation by G,-Ch. Toussaint 
(abbrev. here T.), Le Diet des Padma (Bibliothique de 1’ ‘Institut des 
Hautes £tudes chinoiscs, vol. Ill), ParU 1933 ; for some passages cf. the 
parallel quotations in the survey of the contents by Schlagintweit, 
Abhandl. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-philol. Kl. XXII, 1905 (abbrev. 
here Schl.) 

2. Schl. ch. XII, p. 528 ; according to the Lithang Me., the base of T’s 
translation, ch. XII, p. 67, instead of 18 big Villages are mentioned 18 
millions of big : districts. 
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THE ASVAMEDHA PERFORMED- BY SEVAI 
JAYASING OF AMBER (1699-1744 a-d.) 

(P. K. Gode) 

In my article published in the Journal of Indian History J 
Madras, I produced contemporary evidence to contradict the 
suggestion of Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sarkar that “Sevai Jayasing most 
probably did not celebrate any Aivamedha.'’ Since the publication 
of my paper I have come across some more documentary evidence 
of an anthology called the Padyatar origin i, 3 MSS a of which are 
available in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. 
This evidence corroborates the evidence already recorded by 
me proving beyond all doubt the performance of the Afivamedha 
by Sevai Jayasing. I shall refer in this paper to the MS of the 
Padyatarahgini viz. No. 725 of 1886-92 acquired by Peterson 3 for 
the Govt, of Bombay. The work was composed by Vrajanatha 4 

1. Vol. XV, pp. 364-367. 

2. There are in all three MSS of this anthology recorded by Aufrecht 
in his Catalogus Catalogorum. They are identical with the following MSS 
in the Government MSS Library : — 

(i) No. 725 of 1886-92 — Text with author’s own commentary on the 102 

anyakti Ver6es of the text. The commentary is called c< 3p^fn%iq?HTTC- 
Iltlirar ” in the colophon on folio 23 of the MS. The MS contains 37 verses 
styled as " ” plus an additional verse recording the date of 

composition viz. the year 1809 (Saiiivat) — folios 28. 

(ii) No. 724 of 7S56-S2— Same as above— folios 25. 

(iii) No. 421 of 1887-91 — Contains text and Commentary but does not 

contain the verse of the chronogram as also the 37 verses regarding 
“ ” It ends as follows s— “ tfrtft Jnthgfftg W M H II 

ii i cm ii ipra fv5tft aniqtrsjjpsr 

>i 

I am thankful to Dr. Hara.Datta Sharma, m.a., vh.D., for drawing my 
attention to the references to in the above anthology. 

3. Vide Fourth Report (1894) pp. 26-32. 

4. Vrajanatha edited a work called composed by 

by order of Sevai Jaya Sing (See MS No. 443 of 1891-95-B. O. 
R. I. Govt. MSS Library, folio 22 — jpsfrzi ttorlfqfefr . sTSTfll^T 
| ^TT SRPCTfaTT. 

1 
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to please Madhava or Madhosing, son of Sevai Jayasing, 1 on 
Sunday, EkadaSi, month of Pausa of the year 1809 which corres- 
ponds to 14th January 1753? Verses 1 to 37 at the end of the 
work are devoted to the praise of Jayasing and his son Madhosing 
=Madhava. In particular verses 1 to 10 deal directly with Sevai 
Jayasing and the sacrifices performed by him. I shall, therefore, 
reproduce them here to acquaint the reader with their contents 
and their bearing on the question at issue vi 2 . the ASvamedha 
sacrifice commonly attributed to Sevai Jayasing. These verses 
read as under : — 


iJScffaraT ^fcf JTOWlfsH: HtSW 3fm *or I 

tl3I% HH^r3r^ragf?ri: sfissiaT'TH®- 
3Ert®i5rraf§r^\ferarf?f5ra5:i i 

srra: snsmras; wftw n s n 

%*TT¥m7^[<TcTXTt *r?r f%5stron: 

5T % fgjlfac- I 


mentions '5T5T^f55fi5 t T3*i (Composed a.d. 1713) on folio 
21 of the MS of qf§35^t°T^I^F^F(. He appears to be identical with 
fl^OTRRT^ a Karaafaka Brahmin who attended the Asvamedha of Sevai 
J ayasing as stated by in Chap. IV (^Tf^T'^TW) verse 41 of 

t^lf^5T?raT5tr (MS No. 273 of 1884-86). This verse reads as follows : — 

^FTrf: : ll v«| II ” 

1. Ibid, p. 29, verse 11 and p. 32, verse 36 which reads 

“ cigsft STST*!^ qacltfrivfl I 
ftsTST 5fl«|fft^i ^TRigni^ft: II ^ II ” 

2. Vide Indian Ephemeris, Vol. VI, p. 308 — The chronogram is re- 
o orded by the author in the following Verse at the end of the MS : — 

u sr^ra^ffcTtg idol, #i%s5 inf^r qta# i 
V^BT^rt sNl! ^TcTTIFITcI II 
2 
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trogs>fi^5t Miqfag it * ii 
T rftfsratfcr far^t fSRnagsq- 
f^T5niwj?5 ! Trfi'55^fir 1 
trsnfferqiT'sRTf^f 
ftffi a ifr ag qT v n rasraTqiq; ii » 11 

ff«:gpjirf*ra srafsqaqrfMns: i 
f¥*Rt gq $rag4 - 
am 9>g gm t ft r Jrsmrfa n ^ 11 
sam?# nwfifeTSqft 

asrtf&msri: ^5t: i 
qf-jjfir vRwwi^^ 
srHir wrH ^r fsremqrg: n $ u 
i-ti sr iffercreft 

vS 

q<ns Stf 

■enSR q^rfsqf&^RHtq I 
spt ^ m g my rt« ft 
siT*Ti^iRr}Rifq gfrmtar 11 «s u 
5sg*r2 

wprsrsqfi; R^rwtst: i 
R^qr— 

f^qqft^n’afa ^fq«q^r n s n 


1. Compare IivaravilasakSvya of K^pa Kavi, B. 0. R. Insti. MS No. 
273 of 1884-86 folio 8 i— 

“ q^ftq^ ^TRcrra^ 

1qf$re?RTg*nq i 
f^T»arc: ^rcf^'Snaw.sRrr^t- 

See also Irvin s Later Moguls, vol. II, pp, 124. The title ^RTfsRTvf 
was conferred on Sevai Jayasing on 12th June 1723. 

3 
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t^rar4f^iN% SFT^l ^rs^m: I 

«rw5» ^rrg *prTC?wr 

gwaR ? ^tffer^^rer^ii %* n ” 

The mention of ( v. 3 ) and of IpW)'* ( verses 4 and 5 ) 

by Vrajanatha in A. D. 1753 will settle once for all the doubts of 
historians regarding the performance of the ASvamedha sacrifice 
by Sevai Jayasing. The explicit statement of Vrajanatha that 
Jayasimha performed the hayamedha according to Vedic injunc- 
tions (“ ” ) is another direct con- 

temporary testimony of a writer connected with the Jaipur court 
in 1753 A.D. and it would be worthwhile recording in this 
paper some information about this writer furnished by contem- 
porary records. 

A poem in praise of King Madhava Simha = MadhoBing, son 
of Sevai Jayasing, was composed by one Syama Lat^u in Salta 1677 
(=A. D. 1755) z.e. two years after the composition of Vrajanatha’s 
Padyatarahgini. The title of this poem is Msdhavasimharya- 
S'ataka. 3 - It mentions the names of Beveral learned men who 
flourished at Jaipur during the reign of Madho Sing. They are : — 
Gafygardma (v. 122), Rdme'soara (v. 123), Gopinatha (v. 124), Viioa- 
natha (v, 124), Vrajanatha (v. 125), Sudhakara S'armd (v, 126), 
Yamundkara foarmS (v. 127), Haridatta S'armd (v. 128), Kevalardma 
(v. 129), Sada'sioa S'armd (v. 130), Raoidatta S'arma (v. 131), and 
S' ahkaradatta (v. 132), who was perhaps a Mahara§|ra Brahmin 
( tTfRT^t — ” v. 133). The verse which 

describes flftMW reads as follows : — 

“ artrfn spfafar sbh i 

The statement made in the the above verse that Vrajanatha 
was strongly attached to Madhosing 3 is proved by the composi- 
tion of the Padyatarahgit if by Vrajanatha with a view to please 
( ) his patron. 

1. Vide note on this poem by Mr. M. M. Patkar in the Poona Orienta- 
list, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 34-37. 

2. Vide Peshvia Dqftar XXI— Letter No. 38 dated 25th January, 1751 — 
Govind Ballal reportB to the Peshwa that Jayaji Scindia and Malharrao 
Holkar left Jaipur ajter seating Madhosing on the Jaipur throne. Vide also 

4 
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More information about the family of Vrajanatha is supplied 
to us by Krspakavi the author of the I'svaravilSsakavya, only one 
MS of which is available in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O.R. 
Institute, Poona viz. No. 273 of 1883-84. In chapter X of this 
historical kavya we get the following verses regarding Vrajanatha 
S'arma and other members of his family : — 

Folio 37— 


wt it h II 

favrm giirntTWTfH fasjititmwaw: i 

srmtnilwirTJHrJrnl n $ n 
cre?iifia% sRTftrl i 

ftnA £r5HT*n[Wi[ « ® H 


*rw sigjr srrar 5i?r «rt n <£ n 

sftspsrai^TfrfTTffT aarmt i 

ar srrair tfMsaV Mai sireniM u R u 
sti^Rtasfisrarfnsii^r^afsrfsuTaT ^u^ssnwaret i 

vreoi ^rr5! Mna im o ii ” 


The above verses explicitly tell us that Sevai Jayasing 
entrusted the administration of the state to his son TSvarasingh 
(v. 5). He then spent his time in devotional duties towards God 
Govinda (v. 6), In the whole assembly of pandits at his Court 
there was always by his side one Vrajanatha S'arm3 who was the 
son of the brother of his gara and who was very much respected on 
account of his deep learning. ' Vrajanatha had performed aPaup- 
darika sacrifice. Ratnakara was the guru of the King (Jayasingh). 
He was an ornament to the line of Rgoedi brahmins. He had a 
brother by name Prabhakara, who always resided at MathnrS 

Peshiva Dojtar II, Letter No. 31, dated 21st February, 1751, -which mentions 
the "horrid murders perpetrated upon the Maratha forces by orders of 
Madhosing.” In an earlier letter (No. 29 dated 15th Feb. 1751) Madhosing 
is styled as ‘ c ” or wicked and “ T^-’EUvNIcl'hi ” or treacherous. 


1, In the colophons of the MSS of Jayasiiihakalpadruma compiled by 
Ratnakara, the author is, called “ ’ (See 

MS No. 253 of 1887-91, folio 193). 
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(v. 8). One of his sons was VrajanStha while the other was called 
GokulanStha. These two brothers were always at the side of the 
King expounding to him the meaning of the S'Sstras. (v. 9). Vraja- 
natha , who was the wisest among the brahmins personally expoun- 
ded the S'astras to the King almost without a break and in this 
manner the King passed his entire time in the company of the 
learned, listening to the Sastras and acting according to 
dharma (v. 10). 

After the tragic end of I^varasingh, 1 VrajanStha appears to 
have transferred his loyalty and attachment from Sevai Jayasing 
to his other son Madhosingh as evidenced by the composition of 
the work Padyataran&ini referred to above which was definitely 
composed to please his new patron. From the verses quoted 
above from the I'&oaravilusakaoya we get the following genealogy 
of Vrajanatha’s family : — 

Ratnakara Prabhakara 


VrajanStha GokulanStha 

1. Vide Pesluoa D of tar II, (p. S3) Letter No 31 dated 21st February, 
1751. This is an important newsletter addressed to Govindpant Bundcle 
by his accountant Baburao Vishnu, from the camp of Malharrao Holkar and 
Jayapa Scinde in the vicinity of Jaipur. This letter of five pages gives a 
detailed account of the circumstances which resulted in the suicide of 
Itvarasing and the treacherous conduct of Madhosing against the Maratha 
forces led by Subhedar Malharrao liolkar and Jayapa Scinde. 

The old administrators of the State 'viz. Hargovind and Vidyadhara 
reported to livarsing that the troops of Holkar had arrived at the gate of 
Jaipur. livarsing asked them to negotiate for peace but they refused to 
approach Holkar whereupon feeling helpless and desperate livarsing ordered 
his page to get a live cobra as also some somalkhar ( = arsenic). He 
then took some of this poison himself and got the cobra to bite him. He 
died early at dawn. His three wives and one mistress also poisoned them- 
selves and fell dead in the palace rooms. Har Govind and Vidyadhara 
reported this tragic occurrence to Holkar, who kept a guard at the palace and 
later cremated the body of livarsing with due honour along with the bodies 
of three wives and one mistress. After successful negotiations carried on 
by Har Govind and Vidyddhar, Holkar withdrew his forces from the town of 
Jaipur. One queen and twenty mistresses of livarsing burnt themselves as 
Sati. Madhosing returned to Jaipur after a fortnight and rode into the town 
on elephant’s back together with Holkar. Jayapa Scinde came to Jaipur eight 
days after Madhosing’s arrival. 
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Ratnak_ara mentioned in the above genealogy given by Krsnakavi 
in his iSvaravilasaksoya is identical with Ratnakara, the author 
of the Dharma^Sstra compendium called the Jayasimha-Kalpa . 
drma composed at the request of Sevai Jayasing. Ratnakara 
belonged to the Slndilya gotra and was the son of a Brahmin Deva- 
bhafta, a resident of Benares. 1 The 1’soaraoilasa Kaoya has given 
us the name only of one brother of Ratnakara viz. Prabhakara. 
It appears, however, from RatnSkara’s reference to his brothers in 
the Jayasimha-Ka Ipadruma that he had two brothers.* 

Ratnakara completed hieJayasimha-Kalpadruma in a.d. 1713 
(Samvat 1770, in the month of nabhas i.e. Bhadrapada) as stated 
in verse 5 of the colophon. 2 3 Further information about the 
descendants of Ratnakara is luckily available and my attention 
was drawn to it by Dr. Hara Datta Sharma. 4 His study of a 
work on DharmaSastra composed by the great grandson of 
Ratnakara gives us some more details not recorded in the 
Jayasimha-Kalpadfama or the lioaraoilasakavya. This great-grand- 
son is none other than ViSveivara, who wrote a work called 


1. Vide the following verses at the beginning of Jayasimha-Kalpa- 
druma (MS No. 253 of 1887-91) fol. 4— 

wnffci ftw: pttfcT SRffllR, II U 




*5*^: II II ” 


2. Ibid, fol. 1, verse 2 — 

c ‘ i ^ i 

I ii ” 

The two brothers to whom Ratnakara bows in the above verse may 
have been older than himself and it is possible to conclude that Prabhakara 
was one of them. 

3. Ibid, p. 894. The exact Christian equivalent of these details is 
Saturday, 25th of July, 17J3, which is the date of completion to their work. 

4. Dr. Sharma has submitted to the Ninth Oriental Conference an article 
on ' 'N it pay a -Kattstubha or Laghumrpaya-Kaustubha oj Visvelverabhaffa — 
Its date and Contents.’’ I am thankful to Dr. Sharma for allowing me the use 
of this article to make my account of Ratnakara’s family as complete as 
possible. 
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Nirnaya-Kaustubha 1 between a.d. 1788 and 1803 according to 
Dr. Sharma. ViSveSvara’s surname was, mahziabda , 3 In another 
work composed by Vi^veSvara and called PratSparka 3 he states 
that his surname was mahababda ( +)^i®£lH«nWT ) and that he was 
the great grandson of Ratnakarabhatta, the author of the 
Jayasimha-Kalpadruma i , grandson of Gangarama 8 and son of 
RUmeSvara. 6 We have already seen that Ratnakara mentions his 
gotra viz. S'ar.dilya in his Jayasimha-Kalpadruma. ViSveSvara 
also has mentioned this S'anililya gotra in his PratSparka.' 1 The 
genealogy of Ratnakara’s family gathered from the work Prata- 
pBrha may now be presented as follows: — 

ifay? (of Sa^dilya gotra) (resident of ICai! or Benares 

(author of Jaya-Simha Kalpadruma) 

y These two persons were at the court of Madhava- 
| ? sing son of Sevai Jayasing. 8 

I 

flrfcw: 

1. Only one MS of this work is available in the Govt. MSS Library 
at the B.O. R. Institute, Poona viz. No. 350 of 1875-76 (45 folios) dated 
Sarhvat 1863=: .4.0. 7807. 

2. Ibid, verse 1 at the beginning : — 

f< qorRi snfRftaTfiT insroastonw. i 

II ” etc. 

“ Hewlett* ’ is a surname Correct among the Maharashtra Brahmanas, 
Is it not possible to conclude that Ratnakara’s family came from the 
Deccan and residod at Benares ? 

3. Vide pp. 129-30 of Peterson’s Cats, of Ulwar MSS. 

4. Ibid verse 9 of the Extract from PratSparka quoted by Peterson. 

5. Ibid verse 10. 

6. Ibid verse 11. 

7. Ibid, verse 7.—“ I ” 

8. Vide Mr. M. M. Patkar’s article on MadhavasimhSrySs dtaka of 

Syama Lattu composed in a.d. 1755 published in the Poona Orientalist, 
Vol. I, No. 4, p. 35. Among the learned pandits at the court of Madhava- 
sing two pandits viz. TUfTCUT and are mentioned in the following 

verses quoted by Mr. Patkar : — 

sisftrfa wt 3*fr n w it 

8 
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If we now consolidate the above genealogy with that given by 
Krspakavi’s Ikvaravilasaktivya we get the following result : — 
3[?nTf of S'andilya gotra 


(a.d. 1713) 

' ! 1 

ifrmro •) ! 

| ) a.d. 1755 [ 

kfcsR J *T5r?im (a.d. 1755) ntf^!Tr«T 

(after 1788) 

Besides the contemporary evidence of Vrajanatha’s work composed 
in a.d. 1753 regarding the ASvamedha sacrifice performed by 
Sevai Jayasing we have also the testimony of a pandit at the court 
of Madhavasing in a.d. 1755. He is described by fSyama Lattu, 
the author of MadhaoasimhSrya S'ataka as follows : — 

“ srjrfa: ^TTkereiifi gfasw-Wr gemNm: i 

JTnsrerPErggsrar n n l 

The Sadasivasarma mentioned in the above verse in a work 
composed in a.d. 1755 is possibly identical with the author of 
a work on dharma’sastra called the AcSrasmrticandrika 3 by name 
SadaSiva. This work begins as follows : — 

srmft’smfkr. kt: i 

ll u” 

In the colophons the °f its author is styled ‘^uSiflsp^nfsi- 

” In verse 3 at the end of the the performance 

of sacrifice is attributed to ^'fTF3v( ( gkicTW 

l Il ,, d'0+ ^ etc.). I have no doubt that *I<=H|RTO and his son ^TIPER 
mentioned in 1755 a.d. are identical with their namesakes mentioned later 
in the of 

1. Vide Poona Orientalist , Vol. I, No. 4, p. 36. 

2. MS No. 236 of 1887-91 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona. Vide P. V. Kane’s History qf Dharmaiastra, Vol. I, p. 754. 
where we have the following information about Sadagiva and his works:— 

“ 41^1 son of of the family. First quarter of the 

18th century ; author of (composed for king of 

wti), 
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ii sfornterro hh; 1 1 sro: 11 


srersrf ^4 fw i 

swtRt *ra*mra^f'3rfr n 

%Tm*r5msTm firagmair* 11 s n 
vrrorst'ifsnfti’tf svtgmjrmifiwHtf %: 
«Pffrrm%f fa i 

^g.- ■Tfa jffifofiKti jgfsr m u 

^JTtflSRffeftl: §*RHT 

? *n^ sr?4f?r ■h sFanfim fs^ii w^rstt; vt^r^, 
sfRra^r shtth fsrg& ?g?m 'sjsrnfa: 1 1 ^ n 

sra’Sra =g form i 

srn(^r: f^fesr: izrfmi 
^sfsHJ^tgeRmfa Hftq; 
g;g^i ^ftn^xErc: s(fti 5m5qm*n | 
src*n jftflrwmrol- 
fgr^rar |i ^ n 


ii v li 


In the above extract verse 4 is very important as it mentions the 
performance of jptn*te or ASvamedha by Sevai Jayaaing and 
the attendance of Benares pandits on the occasion, not to say the 
numerous presents given by the king to these Brahmins. 


The B. O. R. I. MS mentioned above is the only MS of Acdfasmfti- 
eandrika recorded by Aufrecht (Vide Cata. Catalo. Ill, p. 9.) 

Vide also Peshma D of tar No. II — Letter No. 7 dated A-D. 1747 — This 
is a newsletter addressed to the Peshwa from the Maratha camp near 
Jaipur. It describes the great terror Bnd anxiety created by the presence 
of the Maratha forces in the mind of Madhosing. The letter contains a 
reference to “ ^ ** who is also called “ ¥T3 ! 3ft ” and 

whom Madhosing consulted in his embarassing situation. Most probably, 
this is identical with ^f&rqRPPtf mentioned by Syuma 

Lattu in 17S5 as associated with the court of Madhosing. A person whom 
Madhosing consulted in his troubles in 1747 may have attained some 
influence at his court later after the enthronement of Madhosing on the 
gSdi of Jaipur in a.d. 1751. 
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We shall now quote a few verses at the end of the work 
which contain a reference to Jayaeing by our author. These 
verses read as follows : — 


am 

cfsq4 smig 

^i4^5T^^fCTfaf5r: srrf^l: u 

m remm 



fit q^dg qft^T: fsr.-wrra gsrr- 

gorarrrnff n 

srl^^tgsrf flr?f%ar 

5q*a*rr3TWsfB ! d%q>T *wtbt i ” 


In the foregoing extract the author Sadafiiva definitely states that 
the work was composed to please his patron Jayasing ( «i4fi-ifc«u+i- 
gtrctearqTO BT PlWHT ). We must, therefore, presume that this 
work on dharmaiaatra was composed during the life-time of 
Jayasing i.e. before A.d. 1744, the date of Jayasing’s death. As this 
work refers to (or SWW ) it must have been composed 

after the performance of the A^vamedha. We must, therefore, 
attach the highest evidential value to SadaSiva’s reference to 
as it is a piece of contemporary evidence coming from a 
person in direct contact with his patron Jayasing. We also find 
that Ratnakara the author of the Jayasimha-Kalpadruma , though 
he refers to the other kinds of sacrifice in which Jayasing was 
interested does not make any reference to ASvamedha — an 
omission which may enable us to fix the probable limits for the 
date of the performance of the ASvamedha viz. a.d. 1713, the date 
of completion of the J ayasimha-Kalpadruma and say about 1742 a.d. 
presuming that SadaSiva must have taken at least two years for 
the composition of his work A cSfasmrticandrikS and shown it to 
his patron Borne time before hiB death. In addition to the 
references about the A§vamedha found in contemporary and 
subsequent works of the 18th century as pointed out by me above 
I have found a reference to it in a still later work called 
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the Dharmasamgraha 1 composed by Hari'scandra by order of 
RSmasimha of the Jaipur dynasty. HariScandra records in the 
beginning of his work some genealogy 3 of his patron and in doing 
so he refers to Sevai Jayasing and his Asvamedha in verse 6 
( ^rr: 3ft 5OTJTT ). The genealogy recorded by 

HariScandra is of the princes from Sevai Jayasing onwards. It is 
as follows : — 

(Sevai) Jayasimha — Msdhavasimha-Pratapasimha-Jagatsimha 
Jayosimha-Ramasimha. 

1. Only one MS. of this work is recorded by Aufrccht (C. C. II, 58) 
viz. “Peters 4.8 It is the same sb No. 223 of 1886-92 in the Govt. 
MSS. Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona., 

2. Ibid, folios. 1-3 — verses 2 to 22 read as follows : — 

JRKT I 

jramrori^r swretwi It R II 

^TaTTOTaTT I 

II ^ II 

jtrR# hCtto i 

sfro §*ft ^fr saj) Mfor: u v n 

ftfrR ^55f ^ I 

3 nRgsa%ffciT 5 Tt u ^ u 

tTp^T TO SJcTPRT*^ | 

%T: *rtrfafTT JR TO 0 !! II $ II 

tot*## RWfft i 

LPSHTRl wfiRT STTO II w II 

vmu jhrt jft rirt — 

*clTTOf Tel: II II 

tiFi 5R *n^5i: Jjtmroi. i 

riwft iRRrr«r fWsR; 11 s u 

m^tWl ^TFnt ^ RfRTR, i 

3rttor 55®4t I no u 

tosTt f| to ffr^nTOt siTO w- 1 

TOtRt ir n n it 

TOT g^J *ig?TO: SRTT^-Stft ftWR I 

^rien^jtftesr 11 <r n 

12 
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The above genealogy appears to be substantially correct , 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
with the exception of the omission of the names of I§varasiriiha 
and Pfthvisiiiiha, whose careers were not apparently very impor- 
tant or prosperous in the opinion of HariScandra. 


tTTSKTTfaqffcp; 'Rmgimft: i 

sKteisn gfasra: w *>\ \\ 

3^: Rgiqvft fT5T?p: II nv H 

iRiratsj i 


cf^ g?r: Sig?mt TRTdFTlfr tJTTvW: II 'I'a li 


vnWk <?FpT ffi fTsqrrrfjRT li Ts n 
f^n*TJ#qTO'T i^rrat ^wicr; i 

II Iw [I 


RK I 

WTWSSJTt TRT IT ^rat 5T II Id II 


ffPJRTT# fcJT: qsr: «P$W%fc II 'W 1 1 


srfasrfiRk'reTT qt ?iRrr^^^fr: i 
sqr^fiqr sftsfc: q^n^rt 3fR ^ni h» it 


1. Vide article on Jaipur State in the Mahardshfrtya Jnamhola by 
Dr. S. V. Ketkar, Vol. 13 (Poona, 1925), pp. 119-124. It is stated in this 
volume (p. 122) that Sevai Jaising ruled for 40 years and died in A.D. 7734. 
This statement is absolutely wrong as Sevai Jayasing died in a.d. 1744 and 
ruled from a.d. 1699 to 1744 — a period of 45 years. The chronology of the 
Jaipur rulers as given in this volume of the Jfianakosa may be briefly 
indicated here : — 


1. Savai Jayasing (1699-1744). 

2. Ishvarasing (poisoned himself). 

3. Madhavasing (ruled for 17 

years.) 

4. Pjrthvlsing II and his mother. 

5. Pratapsing (ruled for 15 years) 

(1788 to 1803.) 

6. Jagatsing— (1803 to 1818.) 

7. Jayasing III— (1819 to 1835.) 

8. Rantasing (Savai) 7835~ 1883. 


SoVai Ramasing the patron of 
Harijcandra was a very learned 
ruler. He assisted the English with 
7000 troops in the Indian Mutiny of 
1857. He constructed roads and 
railway line and founded schools in 
his state. He was a member of 
Legislative Council of the Govt, of 
India (1869-1875). 
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I have recorded the testimony of HariScandra regarding the 
ASvamedha of Sevai Jayasing even though it belongs to the 
middle of the 19th century to make my list of references to 
Asvamedha as comprehensive as possible. 

I shall now sum up in brief the evidence about the A£va- 
medha as recorded in this paper as also in my previous paper 
on the subject published in the Journal of Indian History, Madras 
(Vol. XV) : — 

1 . Evidence qf_Sadsiiva Daiaputra recorded in his work 
called the AcUrasmrticSndrika composed to please Sevai 
Jayasing. This evidence has the highest evidential 
value as it is recorded during the life-time of his patron 
i. e. before A.D. 1744. 

2. Evidence of Krsnakavi recorded in his work called the 
Iboaraoilasakavya composed some time after the death 
of Sevai Jayasing i. e. at the coronation of his son 
Igvarasing say about 1744-5 A.D. 

3. Evidence of VrajanStha recorded in his work called the 
Padyatarahgini composed in A.D. 1753. The personal 

* contact of this author with Sevai Jayasing has been 

amply proved in this paper. 

4. Evidence recorded by ViSveSvara in his work called the 
Prats.pUrka composed between 1788 and 1803. 

5. Evidence recorded by Hari'scandra about the middle of 
the 19th Century in his work called the Dharmasamgraha • 

The foregoing references to the Abvamcdha performed by 
Sevai Jayasing made by pandits patronized by the Jaipur line of 
princes are conclusive so far as they go. The echo of this epoch- 
making religious event which then caught the imagination of the 
citizens of the Jaipur State must have reverberated throughout the 
length and breadth of the Hindu India and hence it is possible to 
collect more references to this ASvamedha in Rajputana records 
which unfortunately are not at present accessible to me. Perhaps 
in the Peshwa Daftar recently published by the Govt, of Bombay 
a few contemporary references to this event are likely to be 
traced. I shall, however, conclude this paper by reproducing 
a reference to this A 'svamedha made by a Maharashtra Brahmin 
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in 1782 a.d. This reference as found in the Sources of Maratha 
History 1 published by the Maharashtra historian V. K. Rajwade 
is as follows : — 

Letter No. 436 — dated S' aka 17Q4,Mn&ha vadya 5 (= Sunday 
3rd February, 1 782 ) Madhavrao Anant Vedanti writes to the young 
Peshwa a long letter of advice in which he deplores the decay of 
Hinduism in general and notes the special efforts made by certain 
Hindu kings to revive it. One such effort was made by the king of 
Jaipur by the performance of Aioamedha. In the opinion of the 
writer all these efforts were disconcerted and hence not quite 
effective. He then refers to the incarnation of God Siva on this 
earth in the form of the Maratha king Shivaji the Great and his 
life-long efforts to preserve Hindu literature and culture. 


1. Khanda VI. p. 514-“ % *I3f 3T1$. iJTHTCt 

^ #5 frpW 50^. runoff qRjJ 

ssm 3m® qr^f. $g^r§s warm %st. ” 
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THE YASASTILAKA AND THE PA&CAT ANTRA 

( A. Venkatasubbiah ) 


The Yabastilaka-campti (published by the Nirriayasagara Press 
in the Kavyamala ; No. 70) is the work of the Jaina author Soma- 
deva, and, as stated in the colophon at the end, was written in 
the Saka year 881 ( = a.d. 9S8) under the patronage of Prince 
Vagaraja, feudatory of the Rastrakuta emperor Kj§na III, at his 
capital Gangadhara. The quotations from Vatsyayana’s KamasUtra, 
from the works of Manu, Bharadvaja and ViSalaksa, 1 from Bapa’s 
Ksdambari, Prajapati’s Citrakarma, Adityamata, Varahamihira’s 
Pratisthakar,$a -.and NimittsdhySya, from ICumarila’s Tantra- 
vSrttika, ChSndogyopatiisad , Ratnaparik$a and Patanjali’s Yogasutra 
in A'svSsas 4 and 5, (see pp. 54-56 ; 100-1 ; 112-3 and 254-6 in 
Part 2), as well as the numerous references throughout the work 
to Puranic stories, show how wide and varied Somadeva’s learning 
was. That he was acquainted with the Pancatantra is not there- 
fore a matter that needs cause one any surprise. 3 But what is of 
interest in this connection is the fact that the Pancatantra version 


1. Bharadvaja and Viifllaksa are both writers of works on Arthasastra. 
The passage cited by Somadeva from the work of the latter reads as follows : 


Compare with this Kau^ilya ’s ArthaSastra (Mysore edition of 1909), 
p. 407, line 8 ff : ^ *T5T- 

^ MKH’aejfll. and note how 
closely the two passages resemble eaoh other, in form as well as in meaning. 


2. As a matter of fact the name is actually employed by 

Somadeva in the following passage printed on p. 360 in Part 2 : tpWt *tl+l 

To judge from the context, however, it is hardly likely that qSftP 2 ^' here 
denotes the well-known story-book. 
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that he was acquainted with was that of Vasubhaga. 1 2 This comes 
out clearly from the following passage in A'soasa 4 (p. 99 in Part 2): 

^t§! qpRqt rr^q gqffrstqqimifqmrq: qfc*ra(i 
3^2 =q fqqfa: *pSgargq5?Tr 
5rr»nwT Bthrrepqgqitrfqffer: qqqiJrq qnfr it 
?fcT StfaafWgWH cR^l%: II 


This stanza which Somadeva ascribes to Vararuci is put into 
the mouth of Vararuci in Durgasiinha’s Paflcat antra also (see 
regarding this Pancatantra version the article in 6,255 ff. and 
7,8 ff. of the Zeiischrtft fuer Indolo&ie und Iranistik). In story 
1,6 of this version, it is said that the sage Vararuci, when passing 
through the Dandaka forest, was met by an ogre (hrahma-raksasa) 
who wanted to eat him and put to him four questions : 

i«rr: %[ tmtf, ^ trl^, q>: $sq?t i 

and that Vararuci’s answers took the form of the following 
stanzas : J 


HTintSTEnfa^fa: qqsRftft qtfqqnw 

spies qiqcqT i 

353 v fairer: 5rtwctig^»qr 
srun-q ^qqu^qgqsqfqfa; Srq q^srr: 




11 


gjltfiWT tffqfq%Pq?tq \ 
wra#?qf qRsiiSrq 

^rst: q^cftfcr «rra? it 
qsi^fRr q| qrr qnq; q^fa ql 3$ 1 
W^oilnqq^wf: xt&FH Wfift II 

W -spr: 5^1 sft qqr Sfqq: 1 
q«rqg f %^fq£rtq?t u 


It can be seen that the first of these stanzas is, slight variations 
apart, identical with that ascribed to Vararuci in the Ya'sastilaka . 


1. Regarding the Pancatantra version of Vasubhaga, see Indian 
Historical Quarterly, X. 104 ff. and Zeitsehrift we Indologie und Iranistik, 
7, 18 ff. and 8, 230 ff. 

2. See 6, 271-72 and 6, 302 in the above-mentioned article in the ZII. 
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The story of Vararuci and the Ogre is found in the Kathasa- 
ritsagara (taranga S, vv. 50-52) and the Brhatkathamanjarl (p 22; 
vv. 186-188) also. In both these works however it is related that 
an ogre {raksasa), desirous of eating Vararuci, propounded to him 
the question, “ Who is the most beautiful woman in this town ? ”, 
and that Vararuci answered, 4 ‘ To each man, that woman is most 
beautiful who is the object of his affection 

So far as we know, it is in Durgasimha’s Paficatantra only that 
Vararuci appears as the speaker of the stanza prSnSghatan nivrttih 
......This Paficatantra however was written in A. D. 1031 (see 

Indian Historical Quarterly, 10, 105, n. 1), seventy-three years 
later than the Ya'sastilaha ; and it is obvious that the above cited 
statement of Somadeva cannot be based on Durgasimha’s work. 
This work, however, is but a Kannada rendering of the original 
work (written in Sanskrit) by Vasubhaga, that is, of a recension of 
Vasubhaga’s Sanskrit Paficatantra that was current in the Kanna- 
da country in the time of Durgasimha (see ZII. 6, 260 and 7, 11 
f.). This recension must have come into existence in A. D. 931 
at the latest ; and it contained, in all probability, as I have 
already observed in ZII. 7, 12 (lines 14-17), the story of Vararuci 
and the Ogre and the other stories found in Durgasimha’s Pafica- 
tantra. Since, then, among the works anterior to A. D. 958, it is 
only the above-mentioned Paficatantra recension, the original of 
Durgasimha’ a Kannada rendering, or one collateral with it, 1 that 
could have made Vararuci the speaker of the stanza pranSghStSn 

nivrttih , we are justified in concluding that Somadeva was 

acquainted with such a recension, that is to say, with a recension 
of Vasubhaga’s version of the Paficatantra, and that the above- 

1. The above-cited stanza ehd bharya tray aft putrafy which forms 

Vararuci’a answer to the fourth question of the ogre is found in the Tantri 
(Tantri Kamandaka) or Javanese version, of the Paficatantra also' (no. 25 ; see 
p. 46 of Dr. Hooykaas’ edition of that work) ; but the story itself does not 
occur in it. 

Since the Tantri is the adaptation of a Paficatantra version belonging to 
the recension of VasubhSga (see ZII. 8, 229 ff.), there can be no doubt that 
this version too contained the story of Vararuci and the Ogre • 
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cited passage of the Yaiastilaka is based on the story of Vai'aruci 
and the Ogre 1 found in that recension. 

Similarly the passage fiWRF WSigfttfffW: srmWTsf TTT5jff*T- 
*T STOK in A^Ssa 4 (p. 124 in Part 2), too, refers 
without doubt to the story of Gautama and the ape Nslijangha 
which forms story 1, 19 in Durgasimha’s Pancatantra (see ZII. 
6, 274), and which must, therefore, have been contained in the 
Sanskrit original of that work. So far as we know, this story 1 2 * * 5 too 
is not found in any other work. 

On pp. 99, 115 and 253 of Part 2 of the Yaiastilaka are found 
the following stanzas which, Somadeva has himself Baid, are cita- 
tions from other works : 

nrafscr *u?er i 

tpEtrs^ qgstmsftr: n 
?rfp^fq- q\ 551 % I 

st Op wt'snfeqil is: u 

sftssrrfsH ijsqtofa?: i 

These stanzas are, disregarding slight variations, identical 
with stanzas 31, 32, 33 cited in Durgasiinha’s Paftcatantra (see 
ZII. 6, 301) ; and it is possible that these too have been cited by 
Somadeva from the Sanskrit original of Durgasimha’s work. 


1. The story of Vararuci and the Ogre is not found in any of the 
recensions (e.g. Tantrakhyayika, Southern Pancatantra, Buehler-Kielhorn’a 
edition of the PaScatantra in the Bombay Sanskrit Series, Purnabhadra’s 
Paficatantra) of VisijuSarman’s version of the Faficatantra. 

2. Somadeva, it will be noticed, has not said that NSdijangha was an 
ape ; but this fact is mentioned in the commentary of Srutasagara. The 
details of the story given by Srutasagara however differ much from those 
given by Durgasirpha. 

The story of a Gautama who killed his benefactor for the purpose of 
eating his flesh is related in the MahSbharata (Kumbakonam ed., XII, 
ch. 167 ££.) also. This Gautama was not a mahdmuni but only an unlettered 
Brahmaija ; and the benefactor whom he killed was not NSdijangha, hut a 

crane {baka) named RSjadharma. It is thus plain that it is not this MahS- 

bhSiata story that is referred to by Somadeva in the above-cited passage. 
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The Types of Sanskrit Drama by D. R. Mankad with a 
Foreword by Dr. S. K. De, pp. XI + 212, price Rs. 5/- or Sh. 8/6, 
published by Urmi Prakashan Mandir, Karachi, 1936. 

Thanks to the learned labours of Dr. De and Mr. Kane, 
Sanskrit Poetics has very much come out of the dark obscurity 
in which it has been lying enveloped. But unfortunately the 
Sister department of Sanskrit Poetics-dramaturgy-is still little 
known and less understood. It is indeed a matter of shame 
to the modern scholarship of Sanskrit that this should have been 
so. It is, therefore, a matter of congratulation that at long last 
a scholar hails from Sind and proposes to tell something about 
our drama and dramaturgy. 

Mr. D. R. Mankad has already made himself known to us 
by his admired papers on subjects connected with Sanskrit 
drama and dramaturgy. His papers have made us to feel that 
he is a sincere, sober scholar and a patient worker. This 
impression has been reinforced by reading the present book. 
Here he tries to study and examine in a critical way, the 
Sanskrit dramatic theory which may be said to be responsible for 
the development of the various types ' of Sanskrit drama and 
for controlling its technique. It is an index of judiciousness 
on his part to begin in the way he has done, for ambitious begin- 
nings often forebode an ill success. Whatever we may say with 
regard to the inferences he has drawn , there can be no two 
opinions as far as the great value of material he has collected 
is concerned. His intensive study and patient assimilation of 
the Sanskrit works on dramaturgy call forth genuine admiration. 
As regards the sifting of the material thus gathered together, 
we have little doubt as to his sincerity of purpose, even though 
we may not agree with the result of his judgment. 

The book under review is divided into eight chapters followed 
by two appendices and indices. He begins his first introductory 
chapter with a totally uncalled-for remark that “ our drama 
was still-born ” for “ there has been very little advance in its 
technique." It is not a very happy way to begin a book like this, 
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especially as it has nowhere been convincingly borne out in the 
body of the book. How can it be, when we know so little about 
the origin and beginnings of our drama ? This is followed by 
discussion about the exact significance of the words ^tT, and 
SRW, which is quite stimulating and a valuable contribution. 
He is right in coming to the old conclusion that “ incorpo- 
rated all the three features-dance, music and speech.” But 
our author proceeds a little further when he holds that there 
were “ three distinct forms of entertainment, based on T*, ^ 
and ”, That which was based upon ! |xr never reached the 
status of drama but those which were based upon and 5TEHT 
gave birth to the two forms and respectively. 

With this idea of and our author begins to 

study in detail the divisions of the two. The next four chapters 
are devoted to the study of ^Fq=f> and the other two to the study 
of 3q«?-4<n. The last chapter discusses the oft-discussed question 
with regard to the origin of S'ankrit Drama. His study of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy has led him to believe “ in the gradual 
development of our ^IKT types from the *[3! types, which in 
their turn evolved from the primitive types.” 

The first appendix gives us a list of plays quoted in 
dramaturgical texts and the second contains an alphabetical 
list of the technical terms, often met with in the texts of Sankrit 
dramaturgy. Our author has rendered a very great service 
to the study of Sanskrit dramaturgy by giving an exhausting 
annotated list of these technical terms. The two indices 
give us alphabetical list of names and subjects in Sanskrit 
and in English. 

Thus we see that the main thesis of our author is that the 
different types of Sanskrit drama have their own story to tell. 
The divisions into and have much more to suggest 

than we usually understand. They seem, according to him, 
to suggest that they are born of two different parents and thus 
have even now those important features which their parents! 
possessed. In a word point to *Jl®I and both for 

their origin. It is a very interesting idea and quite a plausible 
hypothesis. But to our mind, the accumulative evidence is still 
wanting something to drive away our scepticism. We have 
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every hope that Mr. Mankad will be able to convince all students 
of Sanskrit drama and dramaturgy in a very near future by 
means of his further researches. 

This remark of ours made above does not in any way mini- 
mise the great value of his contribution especially for gathering 
together so much material from obscure nooks and corners and 
for giving a fresh orientation to the study of Sanskrit literature. 

No notice need be taken in such a work of pin-pricking 
misprints and other minor defects which will be, we hope, 
nowhere in the second edition after being carefully revised. 

B . N. Sharma. 


RgvedasamitS : With the commentary of Sayajjacarya. Vol. 
II. Mandalas II-V. Published by the Tilak Maharashtra Univer- 
sity-Vaidika Samshodhan Mapdala (Vedic Research Institute) 
of Poona. S. Royal size. Pp. 1-46, 1-998, 2. Cloth bound. 
Price Rs. 12. 

We had the privilege of reviewing the first volume of the 
RgvedasamhitSi in the October 1936 issue of this 
journal. The present volue is an improvement on 
the last one in many respects. It comprises of four 
Mapdalas, namely, 2, 3, 4 and 5, and three Astakas, namely, 
2, 3 and 4. Of these the second As$aka is based on 15 Mss., the 
third Asfaka on 13 Mss. and the forth Astaka on 15 Mss. These 
Mss. are classified into three divisions according to their 
importance. The Mss. and belong to first division and form 
the principal bases of the second and the third A§tahaB. The 
former belongs to the Sarasvati Mahal Library of Tanjore and 
the latter is from the private library of Shrimant Sardar M. V. 
Kibe of Indore. Both these are complete Mss., but they are 
assigned to third division in the text of the forth A?{aka, as they 
“ omit a number of words from the commentary.” Although 
nobody can doubt the integrity and sincerity of the learned 
editors, yet it would have been better if they had taken the 
readers also in their confidence by giving a detailed description 
of the Mss. 

The method adopted in choosing and fixing the Reading 
in this volume is almost the same as in the first volume. It is 
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indeed regrettable that palm-leaf Mss. were not available for 
this volume ( except one covering only a portion of the second 
Astaka ) as they were for the first one. We hope that when 
Editors secure them even for this volume they will give the 
reading public the benefit of these Mss. in some later volume. 

We fully appreciate, importance which the Editors have 
attached to “ the traditional recitation of the SaihhitS and the 
Padapafha ” and entirely agree with the following remark, “ We 
do not attach any importance to manuscripts in such a matter.’’ 
The complement to superiority of traditional recitation to all 
Ms. and printed material is well deserved. This volume devotes 
36 pages to the discussion of various readings ( as against 
8 pages in the first volume ). It is not possible to enter into 
details about the readings in this review. The notes are full 
of erudition and prove complete grasp of the Editors on the 
entire Vedic literature. For instance, while discussing 
Sftw ( Introduction, p. I 1 , 1.7) the Editors support their 
arguments with quotations : from the Satapatha Brahmana 
common to Kapva and Mldhyandina recensions both) and 
the Taittirlya Samhita. 

The errata is surprisingly short, although not exhaustive ; 
for instance, p. 34 (II, 1, 10, 2 ) SRtf: should be 

After congratulating Mr. Sontakke, the Managing Editor 
and Mr. S. R. Sardesai, the Printer, for their praiseworthy 
performance, we conclude with joining the learned Editors in 
thanking the various generous Ruling Princes and Her Highness 
Maharani Saubhagyavati IndirSbai Ma Saheba Holkar, Indore, 
who have been helping this noble cause. 

The Editor. 


jThe Naishadhacarita of Srlharsha (Cantos I-XXII) tor 
the first time translated into English with critical Notes and 
Extracts from unpublished Commentaries, Appendices and a 
Vocabulary,’ By Krishna Kanta Handiqui, M.A. ( Cal., Oxon. J 
Principal and Senior Professor of Sanskrit and History, Jorhat 
College, jorhat. Published by Motilal Banarsi Dass in the Punjab 
Oriental Series, No. 23. Royal Size ; Cloth bound ; pp. 2,43,611. 
Lahore, 1934. Price not mentioned. 
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Amongst the five Mahskaoyas , SrI : Har$a’s Naisadhacarita 
ranks foremost. It is one of the mott difficult Sanskrit Kaoyas 
and an English translation of this work was a long-felt desi- 
deratum. Any translation would have been welcome, but the 
present one is doubly welcome as it is from the pen °f to 
eminent a scholar as Professor Bandiqui, who has spared no 
pains to make the difficult Naisadha understandable even by 
an ordinary University student. At the same time, critical 
Notes, etc. add to its value and distinguish ' it from a mere 
help-book for the University examinees. 

In the Introduction, Prof. Handiqui has given a critical 
account of the Mss. as well as of the intrinsic merit of the 
commentaries of (1) Capdupandila, (2) Vidyadhara, (3) 
Iganadeva, (4) Narahari, (5) ViSveSvara, (6) Jinaraja, (7) 
Mallinatha and ( 8 ) Narayapi. Out of these, the commentaries 
of Mallinatha and Narayapia are printed. Extracts from the 
Mss. of the remaining six commentaries, together with various 
readings in the Text are quoted and discussed in detail by Prof. 
Handiqui in his Notes. Of there six unpublished commentaries, 
the Dlpika of C’andupandita ic the most learned, and there are few 
Kavya commentaries which can compare with it in the extent 
and variety of its reference.” Unfortunately, the two Mss. of 
Dipika utilised by Prof. Handiqui are not complete. It would 
indeed be very useful if it is published. Although Aufrecht in 
his Catalogus Cata'ogorum (quoted also in the 2nd edn. of 
Nirpayasagara Press ) mentions as many as 23 commentaries, 
yet they could not be utilised by the author, perhaps because 
be had no access to their Mss. Prof. Handiqui in his introduc- 
tion has given us a'so the names of authors and works quoted 
in the various commentaries used by him, 

Ihe introduction is followed by a Synopsis of the story in 
the different cantos. After the Synopsis we have the translation- 
The language of the translation is very lucid and clears all the 
obscure idioms of Naisnd/w. Cf course, there will always be 
room for difference of opinion, and improvement, but on the 
whole the translation and the explanatory footnotes are 
excellent. Ihe Notes following the translation, as already 
mentioned above, give copious extracts from the various com- 
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mentaries and discuss the various readings adopted by 
different commentaries. 

The most valuable portion of the work are the Appendices 
attached to it. In Appendix I, Prof. Handiqui discusses the philo- 
sophical allusions in the Naisadha. It was natural for Sri Harsa, 
the author of' Khar.Aanakhandakhadya' to indulge in philosophical 
allusions and references even in his Ksoya. Prof. Handiqui 
has very ably and in a masterly fashion elucidated the various 
allusions to Nyaya-Vai6esika, Mlmamsa, Sankhya-Yoga, Vedanta, 
Buddhism and Jainism. Prof. Handiqui has gone to the original 
sources of these systems and has quoted the references in full. 
For instance, he has very ably differentiated between the 
Naiyayika and Vaigesika conception of mukti, and has dilated 
upon Bhasarvajfia’s position with regard to mukti. We have 
to resist the temptation of discussing the various theories 
alluded to in Appendix I, as the space at our command is 
limited. We, therefore, pass on to Appendix II explaining 
minor allusions. Here, the mythological allusions to Dattatraya, 
white Hair of Vippu, etc. are traced to various Puranas and 
position of the Buddhist goddess Tara in Hindu pantheon is 
fully discussed. 

The last, but the most important portion of the work is 
the Vocabulary of difficult or. unusual words used in the work. 
One of the interesting words discussed here is alulu ( ). It 
is commonly believed that this peculiar and auspicious sound 
is made by women of Bengal at the time of marriage. The 
commentator NSrayana, while commenting upon XIV, 51, says- 

¥r<nr strata “ ^3: ” 3*3^ i 

I spJSRffET I. It is perhaps this 

remark which led the late Pandit Nilakamala Bhattacharya, 
M. a., Professor of Sanskrit, Benares Hindu University, to 
advance the proposition that Sri Harsa was a Bengali, (See 
Naisadha and Sri Har§a-The Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 159-194). But Prof. Handiqui is quite right in saying: 
* There is, however, nothing to warrant Narayapa’s statement, 
as references to the Ululu sound are found in writers belonging 
to the various part of India.” We perfectly agree with Prof. 
Handiqui and the references to various writers given here are 
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very important. Prof. Handiqui has not discussed the prohln 
of Sri Harsa’s personal history, but has promised to give it in 
separate Volume. 

We cannot but congratulate Mr. Handiqui upon hi> t \ 
cellent performance. We only wish that the book had bee 
printed in some better press. 
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CHAPTER II 

24. V AD IRA J A TlRTHA 

( B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma ) 

Vadiraja Svamin ( c. 1510-1600) 

When'.Vyasaraya died in 1539, his place in the polemical 
arena was quickly filled up for the rest of the 16th century by 
two of his illustrious successors, Vadiraja and Vijayindra Tirtha. 
Both are traditionally believed to have been the disciples of 
Vyasaraya and; read under him. Unlike Vijayindra, Vadiraja 
does not acknowledge Vyasaraya as his teacher, anywhere in his 
works. 1 Tradition and certain extraneous evidences in the 
works of celebrated Dasas like Purandara Dasa, Vijaya Dasa, 
Timmanna Dasa and Srida Vitthala, go to prove that Vadiraja 
was certainly a student of Vyasaraja. 2 

Date. 

This makes it clear that Vadiraja must have flourished in 
the 16th century. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, following the late Dr. 
Bhandarkar, argued in his Introduction to the III Volume of his 
Southern Recension of the Mahabharata, that Vadiraja died in 
1339 a.d. This has been exploded by P. K. Gode and myself 
in the Annals of the B. 0. R. L, Poona (Vol. xviii, pts. 1-2), on 
the basis of literary and epigraphic evidences. There are 
inscriptions relating to VSdiraj a in the years 1571,’ 1582* and 
1593 s a.d. and seeing that he was also a disciple of Vyasaraya 

1. Except in the Sripadaraj aftakmn attributed to him. Bee my paper 
cm the Date of Vadiraja, Annals, B. O. R. I. xviii, 2, p. 194. 

2. The relevant passages from these have been quoted by me in the 
above article, to which attention is invited. The Sripadaraj atfaha (iii, 6) 
S. M. p. 317, also supports the contemporaneity of Vijayindra and Vadiraja. 

3. Ep. Car. Vii, Sb. SS, p. 10 (P. K. Gode, Annals). 

4. The year of the consecration of the temple of Trivikrama at Sode. 

5. Year of grant by Arasappa Nayaka, chief of Sode, to Vadiraja. 

1 
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who died in 1539, it se-ems proper to conclude that Vadiraja 
flourished entirely within the 16th century. This agrees with 
the “ Carama£loka ”, preserved in the Sode Mutt at TJdipi : 

Svasti 6ri JayaSalivahanaSake sardhat sahasrat param 

DvavimSe Saradam gate prabhavati Sri Sarvarl vatsare I 
Mase phalgunake sitetaratftlyayam tithau vi^dine 

Svatlhar§ariasamyute Haripadam Sri Vadirajo gatahll 
which gives 1600 A. D. as the year of Vadiraja’s demise. 

Life. 

Vadiraja was a native of the village of Huvinakere 1 , in the 
Kundapur taluq of the S. Kanara district. He is believed to 
have been a Tulu (Shivalli) Brahmin by birth®, born of Devanna 
Bhatta and Sarasawa 3 . Of his early life we know nothing. 
He became the Pontiff of the “Sode'’-lVIutt of TJdipi after the 
death of VagiSa Tirtha who was the fourteenth in descent from 
Madhvacarya, thro’ Vi?nu Tirtha. A life of 120 years is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to him. There is no doubt, however, that he 
enjoyed a long life and was Pontiff of the Mutt founded by him 
at Sode (N. Kanara, near Sirsi), for a very long time. 

Vadiraja was a many-sided personality. He was a sound 
scholar, a great controversialist and a successful organiser, 
and a gifted religious poet, both in Sanskrit and Kannada. His 
favourite deity was Hayagriva. He is invested by tradition with 
great spiritual powers and is believed to have held under his 

1. Which was granted by Vira-Venkatapatira ya to Vadiraja’s successor 
Vedavedya Tirtha, in 1614 a.d. (Ins. Madras Pres, ii, pp. 870-71), as a bene- 
fice. 

2. Others claim him to ha ve been a Kofesvara Brahman and hence a 
‘‘Smarta” by birth, (with sympathies towards Samkara’s system). In his 
Yiiktimallika (i, 20) Vadiraja aayB that he became profoundly dissatisfied 
with the MaySvSda, renounced it and became a follower of Madhva. This 
is a strong indication that he was not originally a Madhva, by birth. His 
Kannada translation of the Mbh. T. N. and his songs (padas) would also 
tend to show that he was most probably a Kannadiga by birth (and there- 
fore possibly a Kofe^vern as claimed by some). It may be remarked that 
the Shivallis are speakers of Tulu, not Kannada. There is difficulty in 
believing Vadiraja’s proficiency in Kann&da to have been wholly an acquired 
one. It is also significant that the KotesVarae are now Vai?pavas owing 
allegianco to the Sode Mutt of Vadiraja. 

3. H. G. Bengeri, History of Dastt-Kufa, 1931. This writer is wrong in 
stating that Huvinakere is in the Dharwar Dt. 
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control a mysterious goblin (bhuta-raja), with whose aid he is 
said to have performed many miracles and overcome the many 
obstacles that were placed in his way by his religious persecutors. 
The system of “Paryayas” now obtaining at Uclipi, is generally 
believed to have been inaugurated by him. However that may 
be, there is no doubt that Vadiraja by dint of his great influence 
over neighbouring chieftains and by his outstanding attainments 
as a scholar, was able to further the interests of his co-reli- 
gionists at Udipi, to a remarkable extent 1 . He is believed to 
have made vast improvements to the Kp§na temple at Udipi, 
rebuilt it on an extended plan, erected the eight Mathas around 
it, secured endowments for them and brought the temples of 
AnanteSvara and CandramaullSvara at Udipi also, under the 
control and management of his co-religionists after evicting 
the Smartas in ascendancy there and made the Ascetics of the 
Krsna temple a power to be felt in the country around 3 . 

Vadiraja seems to have encountered severe opposition to his 
religious propaganda from two powerful quarters in S. Kanara, 
the Jains and the Smartas. The influence of the Jains was parti- 
cularly strong in S. Kanara in the 15-16th centuries. 3 And 
Vadiraja was evidently thrown into heated controversies.with the 
scholars of the famous Bastis of Karkal and Mudubidri, and had 
altogether a very nastytimeof it. His furious criticisms of the Jains 
in his Pasanda-khandana and other works, clearly indicate this. 

1. Tradition says that it was during the time of Vadiraja that Acyuta- 
raya of Vijayanagar visited Udipi and rebuilt the tank (Madhva-sarovara) 
adjoining the Krspa temple. Vadiraja was most probably the "Pracanqla- 
Madhva-muni” (famous Madhya ascetic) spoken of in the GrSma-paddhati, 
to whom is ascribed the reclamation of the Kotesvara (KotMvara) Brahmins 
(Vide Saletore, History of Tufuva, pp. 444-49). In fact, tradition attributes 
the reclamation of the Kotesvara and of the “Matt u ” Brahmins of S. Kanara 
to Vadiraja and they are disciples of his Mutt. 

2. It was evidently in virtue of these services that Vadiraja came to be 
looked upon as a “re-incarnation 1 ’ of Madhva himself which soon gave 
rise to the view that he was one of the Bju-gapas (a class of souls destined to 
hold the office of Brahma), and identical with the god (deva) LataVya who 
is to be the future V5yu and Brahma : Bhavi-Samirafla. See Narayapa 
Paijditacarya’B N ayacandrika, p. 58, line 5). This has led to a schism among 
the Madhvas. 

3. The famous statue of Gomata at Karkal was set up in 1432 A.D. 
Another was set up at Vepfir in 1603. 
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The encounters with the Advaitins and Saivas were equally 
sharp and protracted. There are certain covert allusions in the 
YaktimaUikS of Vadiraja to the difficulty in obtaining recognition 
and patronage for his faith from neighbouring chiefs : (Vide also 
Yuktimallika, i, 6) : — 

Adhuna vidhuna ruddham madhunasm madhuvrata 1 
Udite muditebje syat aditer vidite sute (i,26)ll 
Tarne vaukasi parpe va tapaso bhupa sovasat 
lithau te’tithiretadvad vidvan kvaganyapunyadah II (i, 27). 
And the commentator Surottama TIrtha (a brother of the 
author) remarks under the second verse : — Jainadyagamaduragra- 
ha-gjlfftarajapidayam, tarn prati vaktavyam padyamaha. Vadi- 
raja was personally a contemporary of the Keladi kings SadaSiva 
Nayaka and Dodda Sankanna Nayaka. In later years the Keladi 
rulers were ardent upholders of Saivism. Venkapippa Nayaka 
(1606-29) was the author of a commentary on the S'ivafitn 
(Madras R. No. 1879), in whose colophon he is styled : ViSuddha- 
dvaitasiddhantapratisthapanaikadurandhara”. And Basavappa, 
the last of the Keladi chiefs wrote a monumental work the 
SivatattvaratnSkara. 1 But the grant of Huvinakerc, by Keladi 
Venkalappa Nayaka, to Vadiraja’s successor Vedavedya in 1614, 
is a clear indication that Vadiraja had already established his 
reputation as a Defender of the faith of Madhva and gained a 
footing at the court of Venkafappa’s father. 

Tradition says also that Vadiraja encountered Appayya 
Dik?ita, the great champion of Sivadvaita, in a debate. The 
Vadimja-oijayu {VrUafatnasamgraha 1 of Raghunathaearya, (i, 56 
ab), S. M. Pp. 320-46, says that Vadiraja had many disciples and 
followers at Gujerat : — 

Gurjarldisu deSesu sva- §isyan krpaya yutahl 
Tatratyan eva kptavan Vi^pudfksapravartakan 51 II 

1. Vepery, Madras, 1927. 

2. Evidently the same as the " Ratna-samgraha ” noticed by Keith, in 
the India Office Library Cat. (No. 6051) which is rather loosely described 
as “an anthology of the views of Vadiraja, by Raghunatha”. The date of 
this Raghunatha is uncertain. It is interesting to note that he believes 
Vadiraja to have been a Tuluva (1, 11 ab), by birth. 

3. The allusion (5di) is perhaps intended to cover the Gaugla-S5rasvat 
-or Konkfini Brahmans of Goa and N. Kanara who are also to be found in 
large numbers in S. Kanara and Cochin and follow the system of Madhva. 
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Works of Vadiraja. 

Vadiraja was a prolific writer and more than sixty works 
stand to his credit. Of these, however, nearly a half are in 
the nature of minor stotras of no great importance. His major 
works are about twenty in number, of which more than a dozen 
can be designated as “original works”. The rest are commen- 
taries on the earlier classics of the system, none of which has, 
however, been printed as yet. Of his original works, six are availa- 
ble in print, including his magnum opus, the Yuktimallika. The 
“Guru-riljlya” attributed in some catalogues to Vadiraja, is in 
reality a commentary on the Nyfiyasudhfi, by KeSavacarya. 

Commentaries on the DaSa-Prakaranas. 

Commentaries on the Khandana-traya, known by the general 
title of UpannySsa-ratnamnla have been attributed to him. 1 
No Ms. of any of them has, however, been brought to light. 
(1) The U pannyasaratnamala (Mysore O. L. C. 1859) is a different 
work altogether, having nothing to do with the Khandanatraya . 
It is a short sermon on the threefold classification of souls and 
has for its text the verse “KaranapalanaSlla nate sthitim...” of 
the author’s Rukmimta-Vijaya (xvii, 12). 

(2-3) The Gu rvart ha -dipikas. 

“ GurvarthadlpikS ” is the general title of two 3 of Vadiraja’s 
comm, on the Sutraprasthana. In the Mys. O. L. wc have Mss. 
of his Gurvarthadipikas on (2) the Tattvaprakfi'sikS ( C 1842 ) and 
(3) the Nyayasudhff ( A. 255 ). The first one is quoted and criti- 
cised on two occasions in the BhSsyadlpika 3 of jagannatha 
Tirtha. His running commentary on the Sudha, in 4650 granthas 
is a crisp and brief one. The com. in the Mysore:0. L. Ms. begins 
with the third adhikarana. of the I AdhySya. There is a quota- 
tion from the Nrsimha-karaoalambana-stotra attributed to 
Samkara, which the author flings at the face of his Saiva-Advaitin 

1. M. M. Snngha List. 

2. Mysore O. L. (C 1057) about a com. on the B. S. B. of Madhva, is 
incorrect for C. 1842. 

3. One of these criticisms has reference to VSdiraja’s interpretation of 
the IJgvedic term " Gharma” in Gharm3 samanta... ” Vadiraja readB 
‘Samantat’ (vyaptau) which is rightly rejected by Jagannatha as tortuous. 
It may be pointed out that the pada-patha here has just “samanta”, which 
is the old Vedic dual for ‘samantau’. 
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opponent. There are no references to earlier commentaries in 
the field, either on the Tattoaprakctbikd. or on the Sudha. There 
is no indication of Vadiraja’s authorship save the alliterative 
verses at the end : VysSsayapratimetihasaracana... i characteristic 
of him. The com. on the TP runs to 2750 granthas and throws 
welcome light on many passages. 

Upanisad-Prasthana. 

(4) A gloss on the l£a Up. ascribed to Vadiraja, is attested 
by a Ms. from the Mysore O. L. (C 2277). Nothing is however 
known about a gloss on (5) the GB. attributed to him by tradition. 

Original Works. 

Some ten to twelve original works are known to have been 
written by Vadiraja of which some two are yet to he attested by 
Mss. 

(6) Ekona-PancapadikS* 

This was evidently meant to be a criticism of the Pancapa- 
dika of Padmapada, on the B. S. B. of Samkara. No. Ms. has so 
far been discovered of this interesting work, which is, however, 
alluded to in one of the introductory verses in the Vivaram- 
Vranam of the same author. J 

(7) Vivarana-Vranambn). 

This, as the name itself indicates, is an elaborate adverse 
criticism of the Pancapadikfi-vivarancim of PrakaSatman.* A Dev. 
Ms. of it is preserved in the Mysore O. L. (C 1845). The work 
itself is referred to by name in the Yaktimallika. It runs to 
over 2500 granthas and is written in the forcible and somewhat 

1. Verse 9 Tattvadlpanam ekonapadiltam Pancapadikam.| This 
reference is not, however, very conclusive. The lines beginning with 
"Vyakurve Vivaranam” (see next page, f. n. 1,) may simply mean that the 
author’s refutation of the Vivaruifa effectively disposes of the Pancapadika 
(its original) and the Tattvadipana, (its commentary) in the same breath. 
This seems to me to be the most plausible view. It is very unlikely that 
Vadiraja would have troubled to refute the Paflcapadika afresh when he had 
dealt with the Vivarana once. 

2. VadirSjo yatilj soham Advaitagama-kardame | 

Gacchan path! ksiptapadah tatluddhyai spfhayan muhuhll 
Vyakurve Vivaranam tlviavraijam dustattvadipanaml 
Tattvadlpanam, Ekonapadikam Paflcapadikam|| (verses 8-9} 

Yaccoktam Vivarane "Sadhanacatustayasampanna sya (p. 5b) ; 

Yaccoktam Parena— "Vrksasya svagato bhedab (74b) 
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epigrammatic style of Vadiraja. The author quotes passages 
from both the Vivarana and its commentary the Tattvadlpana' , 
and passes severe strictures upon them. He does not even 
spare the benedictory stanzas in the Vioarana, which he scruti- 
nizes one by one and pronounces to be defective in various ways. 
Anent Paianc vimalasattvavjttaye...” (verse 1) of the Vivarana , 
he opines that the author should have given precedence to 
“j'anma” over “Palana”, of the world. 

(S) P&san$a-Khan4anam 1 2 3 [m) 

This is a short metrical tract in 127 verses, criticising the 
religious and metaphysical tenets of Buddhism and Jainism- 
The author ridicules the Jain doctrine of Ahimsa, asks how the 
Jains -.permit slow torture and suicide by degrees : 

Keganam lunthanam gokapradam kasmat pravartitam” and 
why if putting down of one's enemies could be regarded as the 
proper duty for a king, the same thing should not be said of 
Vedic sacrificies : — 

Rajnam gatruvadho dharmo yadi, tarhyagatah pathi. I 
Vaidhi himsa ca Vipranam dharma ityeva gphyatam <1 

He expatiates upon the somewhat uncanny doctrine that 
like the doctor whose methods are painful at the outset, but 
give complete relief from suffering at the end, the sacrificer also 
is in fact a benefactor of his victim 1 

Agre’hitakfdante sukhado arcyo yatha bhisak I 
Tatha pafioh svargadanat katham pujyo na yajftikah ? 
There is obviously not much force in the argument : 

Praninam ca vjtha hantum kim mudhah purvasurayah ? " 

The work winds up with a criticism of the Jain doctrine that 
the soul is of the size of the body it tenants and of Apavarga as 
a never-ending movement upwards (sadordhva-gamanam). 

(9) Yukti-mallik3 {p) 

Yukti-mallika is the magnum opus of the author running to 
5379 Slokas. It is a monumental work in defence of the Dvaita 
system divided into five chapters called Saurabhas : Gupa, 

1. Ya ca Tattvadlpane — "Ssstrarthasca Tattvam-pada (p. 4). 

2. Also designated , 'Pasand“-^ulta-khandSnam’^ but not as Pasanqla- 

mala-khaijdanam”, as stated on p. 316, of the Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. The 
work has been printed and published from Belgaum. 
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Suddhi, Bheda ; Visva and Phala-Saurabhas. It was commented 
upon by the author’s brother 1 Surottama Tirtha, who sums up 
the scope of the work in these words: 

Adhuna disyamanassamadhanaya Paramatanirakarapatmaka- 
samayapadoktam api samayanirakarapam prak prastavya, punah 
samanvayadhyayapratipkdyam sarvagunapurpatvam Guna-saura- 
bhasarvasve tnanahpriyamkurvan, tadanantaramavirodhSdhyaya- 
pratxpadyam nirdosatvam SuddhisauTabhasarvasrvena rafijuvan, 
punar etadadhyayadvayepi sutre sutre pratipaditam JiveSvara- 
bhedam Bhedasaurabhasarvasvena pratipadayan, tadanu Janma- 
dyasya yata iti siitrena pratipaditam jagajjanmadikaranatva- 
laksanapariraksapaya Vi&vasaurabhasarvasvena jagatah satyatam 
sthapayan, punah sadhanaphaladhyayapratipadyam sadhanam 
phalam ca Phalasaurabhasarvasvena samgrphan, pramanadhlna 
prameyasiddhiriti nyayena, Pahcaaaurabhoktaprameyanam ca 
pramanasapeksatvat, Pramanesu ca prabalapramanabhutasya 
vedasya “Na vilaksanatvadi” sutre nityataya pratipaditam svatah- 
pramanyam samarthayitum VedapauruSeyatvam tavad adau 
sadhayitum upakramate ” M ( i. p. 33 b.) 

The work combines great erudition with an incredibly simple yet 
poetically the most charming style characteristic of Vadiraja 
Savinodam sattahasam sasmitam sundaranvitam I 
Sa-rahasyam sapramapam Vadirajavacomftam I 
Nirdus^am rasavat spa$tam nanandayati kam janam ? It 

( Vrtta-ratna-samgraha , i. p. 48-52) 
No wonder he obtained the title of “Prasangabharana”, for his 
surging eloquence. 

The works of Jayatlrtha and Vyasaraya were too learned 
and stiff to be of use to the average man. It was Vadiraja who 
first brought the wisdom of his predecessors within the reach 
of all and in this respect, his works mark a new and necessary 
phase of development in the history of Dvaita Literature and 
breathes the spirit' of a new age which produced such great 
champions as Purandara Dasa, Kanaka Dasa etc., who in like 
manner, endeavoured to translate the wisdom of the great 
Acaryas of the Dvaita system, into the language of their pro- 

1. Vrtta-Tatnasamgraha, lib 28. 
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vince, viz., Kannada, — an endeavour in which Vadiraja too took 
a leading part by his translation into Kannada of the Mbh. T. N. 
and by his songs. 

Vadiraja professes the greatest respect for Madhva and 
pays his homage to him a number of times in the course of his 
YaktimaUikfi (iv, 793 ; v, 653 ; iii, 210). The views expressed 
by Samkara 1 * in his bhaSya on the B.S., and those of Ananda- 
bodha, 3 Sriharsa, 3 and the Tattvadlpana are quoted and refuted 
in the course of the work. The sutras of Badarayana and 
passages from the bhasya of Madhva are quoted off and on to 
show how naturally these authorities tend to support the dualism 
of Madhva. 4 S. The author’s originality is clearly seen in the many 
new topics for discussion 8 , introduced by him, the original 
criticisms passed by him upon the views of the Monists, 8 and 
his novel and refreshingly original interpretation of texts from 
Scripture 1 and quotations from several fresh sources not utilised 
by his predecessors. 8 

The last chapter of the Yaktimalllikn, is specially important 
for its fulness of theological information about the Dvaitins’ 
view of Moksa, its treatment of the question of Madhva’s Avatar 
and vindication of the Sastraic character of branding the body 
(tapta-mudradharanam), with the special symbols sacred to 
Vaispavism. The author refers in this connection, to a separate 
work of his entitled Sudar&ana-Mlm&msa, dealing with this 
question. The work is available in the Mysore O.L. (C 723) and 
has been published in the S. M. pp. 212-21, under the name of 
Cakra-Stuti. 

In essence the Yuktimalliks is an elaboration of the teaching 
of the Brahmasutras, as deduced by Madhva. The author has 
given a complete rationalistic bias to his treatment and deserves 
credit for many original arguments and interpretations not 
found elsewhere in other works of the system. Chapters I 

1. iii, 121. 2. ii, 126. 3. iii, 1097-1100. 

4. iii, 121, 209; iii, 227-46. 

5. iii, 168-9 ; V, 1331-79 ; v, 1398-1401 ; 1555 and 380-94. 

6. iii, 130-131 ; ii, 218 ; iii, 107-8 ; iii, 138, 580 ; v, 1285-6 ; v, 771-77. 

7. i, 567; 794; 964; iii, 227 ; 925 ; 1040. 

S. i, 632 (Padma); v, 451-2 ; 628; 638-9; 639-50. 
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and II establish the twin-principles o£ Madhva’s Iheism that the 
Brahman is ever full of attributes and free from any kind of im- 
perfection. The III chapter establishes that the Jiva and Brah- 
man can never be identical. The IV, the reality of the cosmos, 
refuting incidentally, the doctrine of Maya. The last is an epi- 
tome of the III and IV chapters of the B. S. 

(10) NySya-Ratnavali 1 (p) 

This is another metrical work of Vadiraja, criticising the 
doctrines of the Advaita Vedanta and driving home those of the 
Dvaita. It contains 901 anustubhs arranged into five saras 
(chapters). The style is, as usual with the author, alliterative 
and epigrammatical. He tries to flabbergast his opponents by a 
clever and judicious mixture of theology and metaphysics. His 
homely analogies and persuasive rhetoric make an instantaneous 
appeal to the reader and therein lies his strength and popularity. 
At the very outset the author draws a lurid contrast between the 
limited self of man and the Infinite Lord of all creation and asks 
how the two can ever be identical. The doctrines ot (1) pheno- 
menal reality ; (2) identity on the analogy of Bimbapratibimba ; 
(3) Adhyasa ; (4) temporary validity of scripture etc., are over- 
thrown in the I Sara. Vadiraja argues that simply because there 
happens to be a text like Tattvam Asi one cannot literally swal- 
low its meaning, however absurd it might be, and has a fling at 
the Monist with the aid of texts like “ T as mat putro mataram 
soasaram va adhirohati” (A. Brah. vii, 13, 12). The Ekajivajna- 
na and Bahu-JIvajflana-vadas come in for criticism in the II Sara. 
No identification is possible unless there are two things to be so 
identified and such duality is necessarily opposed to Monism. 
(Sara iii). The fourth chapter seeks to confound the monist with 
his own texts. As interpreted by the Advaitin the text “Ekame- 
vadvitiyam” does away with souls and there can be no further 
talk of this identity. The theory that by worshipping the Saguna 
one reaches the Nirguna, is ridiculed. Chapter V pursues the 
subject of identity still further and concludes with a plea for the 
supremacy of Dvaita. 


1. Printed at the Prabhakara Press, Udipl, 1935, and published by the 
enthusiastic Svami of the Sode Mutt. 
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(11) Madh va-v5j>-Va}i'at)ali** 

The title means ‘the thunderbolt of the words of Madhva’ 
and the work itself is in all probability an attack on the frame- 
work of the Advaita. No. Ms. of it is, however, known. 

(12) Cakra-MimSmsa ( p ) 

This is a small tract in 72 Anustubhs published in the S. M. 
and a Ms. is preserved at Mysore (C 723). Vkdiriija’s authorship 
of this tract is confirmed both by the Vuktimalliha (V, 649) and 
by Narayana’s com. on the Tirthaprabandha : — 

YaScakre Cakramimamsam yaScakrc Yuktimallikam I 
Mukundalilam yakcakre tasmai kavyakfte namah II 

It deals briefly with the question of “Tapta-mudra-dharana” 
and cites passages from the Pudma, Garuda and other Puranas 1 . 
Vadiraja remarks also that the practice is current among 
the followers of Nimbarka, Visnu-SvSmin and Ramanuja as well 
as among a certain section of Samkara-Advaitins : — 

Nimbiidityunugaih prajnair MayavadyckadeSibhih I 
Visnusvami-mataiscaiva RamanujamataSrayaih II 
Tattvavadijanacaraih sisthakresthairanusthite II (ver. 5) 

(13) BrndavanakhySna (p) 2 

This is an anonymous work of unknown date and tradition- 
ally believed to have been revealed to a disciple by Vadiraja him- 
self in the course of a dream-seance. It deals with the question 
of Vadiraja’s identity with one of the Rju-ganas and is looked 
upon as an authority by those who hold Vadiraja to be a Rju- 
deva. 3 4 Its posthumous character detracts much from its proba- 
tive value. 

(14) S' ruti-taitva‘ prahaUha ( m ) 

This is preserved in the Mysore 0. L. (C 724) and (C 1870). 
It is a tract in 502 Anustabhs, vigorously assailing the doctrines 
of the Advaitavedanta. The concept of “Ajftana” is elaborately 

1. Padma-garuda-mukhyesu santyasmakam sahasrasal? (31). 

2. Belgaum. 

3. It is said to have been commented upon by Vyasacarya, son of 
Lingeri Srinivasa (Vij, Sex. Com. Voi„ p. 318), 

4. Not "Saruti-tdic-prakaSikS” as we have it named on p. 316, of the 
Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. 
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criticised. The author denies that the identity of Jiva and Brah- 
man has anywhere been taught in Scripture and examines the 
favorite texts of the Monist : ‘Tattvamasi’ etc., in this connec- 
tion. He says also that the denial of the world cannot be the 
intention of texts like “Neha nanasti”. He wields an effective 
and alliterative style, as usual. 

(15) [Haribhakti]-Xfl/pa(af« {m) 

'Ihis is also preserved in the Mysore 0. L. (C725). It is men- 
tioned by Surottama Tirtha, in his com. on the Yuktimallika i, 46 
under the name of “ Kalpalata." It is a prose work in four chap- 
ters (Prasuna-mala), dealing with the question of the proofs 
(Pramaiia) of knowledge and devoted in the main to the establish- 
ment of the Apauru^eyatva of the Vedas. It lacks the general 
clarity of Vadiraja’s exposition and is somewhat abstruse and 
meandering. A good deal of space is taken up with the refuta- 
tion of the doctrines of the Jains, their objections to the validity 
of Sabda-pramana. Their view of j!va-parinama, is adversely 
criticised (p. 24). 

MahabhSrata Prasthana 

The Epic Mahdbharata occupies, as we have seen, a posi- 
tion of great authority in matters of religion and philosophy 
and has consequently been placed at the forefront of Sabda- 
pramanas (next of course to the Vedas), by Madhva, who had 
shown the importance he attached to it by writing an epitome 
of it, bringing into relief its esoteric sense as he had conceived 
it. But no regular commentary on the Epic was written by 
Madhva scholars till the days of Vidiraja. He was the first to 
attempt and execute the stupendous task of writing a regular 
eom. on the entire Epic, from the point of view of Madhva. 
Apart from the inherent value of this admittedly learned . com- 
mentary to the system of Madhva, it holds a special attraction 
for the historical student of the Epic. Those interested in the 
laborious task of reconstituting the textas simplicior of the Epic, 
or of sifting matter for a genuinely South Indian Recension of 
the Epic, would find the “pratlkas” culled by Vadiraja, of 
immense value 1 . In addition to his commentary on the Epic, 

1. Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, who recently brought out his Southern Recen- 
sion of the Mbh., has justly appraised the historical value" of Vadiraja ‘s 
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lie wrote another on Madhva’s Mbh. T. N. His commentary 
on the Epic notices elaborately the Sanatsujatlya 1 and Visnu- 
sahasranama 3 , which are sometimes treated as separate works. 
His com. on the former is being printed at Bangalore. 

(16) Laksalamkara{m ) 

Vadiraja’s commentary on the Mbh. goes by the name of 
“ Laks3lamkrira’‘ or “ Laksabharana" . Uptil now only fragments 
of it have been published. 3 It is an erudite performance, full 
of references and quotations from old lexicons. 

(17) The com. on the Mbh. T. N. known as Bhtioa- 
prakabika , is available in Mss. both at Madras and Mysore 
(0. L. C 1867). 

Works on Kavya Literature. 

Vadiraja was gifted with real poetic talents; 4 but unfortu- 
nately, he had not given them free rein and tried his hand at 
poetry for its own sake. What talents he had in that direction, 
he had early dedicated to the service of his creed. The result 
is that he has been able to leave us just a couple of religious 
kavyas, cast in the mould of strict orthodoxy, but containing 
nevertheless many passages of enduring beauty. His position is 
thus analogous to that of Vedanta Desika -(author of Yadava- 
bhyudaya-kavya) in ViSistadvaita. 

(18) Rakmim'sa-V ijaya. ( pf 

This is the most important religious kavya of the author, 
in 19 cantos, clothed in the gorgeous apparel of the kavya style 
and having for its subject-matter, the abduction of Rukmini by 
Kfsna and his marriage with her. It is given the rank of a 
“Mahakavya”, in traditional circles. The descriptions are 
effective and natural. The style is deeply alliterative. Sense 
and sound match well and the imagery too is lofty. The author 
commentary, tho’ in his zeal to claim the authority and support of Vadi- 
raja’s com. to his Southern Rec., he has over-reached himself by pushing 
the date of Vadiraja three centuries earlier than his actual date. (Vol. iii, 
p. xi). For a refutation of his date see Annals B. O. R. 1. XVI II, pp. 2-3. 

1. Mysore O. L. (C2248) is not by Vadiraja. 

2. MS. preserved at the Mysore O. L. 

3. The com. on the Sabh5 Parva has been published by P. P. S. Sastri 
in his Southern Recension. 

4. In the colophons to his kavyas etc., he is called “Kavikulatilaka”. 

5. Printed at Belgaum with a com. 
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revels in double entendre, Citrabandhas , ekasara and yamakas both 
partial and complete. 

(19) His Sarasa-bharati-vilSsa ( p ), is a metrical work in praise 
of Visnu. 

( 20 ) Tirtha-Prabandha (p) 

This is another metrical work of Vadiraja in which he has 
given us an account of the various Hindu temples and centres 
of pilgrimage (including holy rivers and tirthas) visited by him 
during his grand tour thro’ India. Some historical importance 
thus attaches to this work, 1 which in a sense, resembles the 
Devaram and Prabandha songs in Tamil. The descriptions show 
a good deal of poetic charm and felicity. 

It is divided into four sections : the Northern tour, the 
Eastern, the Southern and the Western. Vadiraja starts from 
Udipi on the west-coast, and his Western march includes visits 
to Madhyatala, Cintamani-Narasimha, R. Netravatl and Kumara- 
dhSra, Subrahmaijya, Payasvihi Suvarna, Kumbhasi, the Sahyadri 
range, Harihar, the temples of Somesvara and ASvattha-Narayana 
at Bidrur, Bankapur, R. Varada, Banavasi, and the temples of 
Madhulinga, Sode, Gokarna (Eriabhairava), Kolhapur, the rivers 
Tapti and Narmada: Prabhasa-ksetra, Dvaraka, Gomati and 
Puskar (Ajmer). 

The Northern tour embraces visits to Krsnaveni, Pandarpur* 
(Vit{hala), Godavari , Jumna, Allahabad, Benares, the temples of 
Bindu-Madhava and Viivanatha there, Gaya (Gadadhara and 
Visnupada), Muttra, Brndavan, Ayodhya, NaimiSa forest, Delhi, 
Kuruksetra, the six PraySgas and Badari. 

The Eastern tour takes Vadiraja to Jagannath (Puri), Ahobala 
Narasimha, the Nivftti-sangama, Tungabkadra, Vijayanagar, (the 
temples of Vit^hala and Virupak§a there), Pampa. Anegondi, Tiru- 
pati, KaficI, (Ekamranatha, Kamak?i and Varadaraja temples 
there), Tiruvannamalai, Tirukoilur (Trivikrama temple), Vdfdha- 
calam, Srlmustjam and Kumbakonam. 

The Southern tour covers Srirangam, Darbhagayanam, Ra- 
me^varam, Dhanuskoti, R. Tumraparrii, Cape Camorin, Suclndram 
and Trivandrum, whence Vadiraja moves on to his native land. 

1. See Mr. G. H. Khare’s remarks on p. 194-5 of the Vij, Sex. Com. 
Vol. It ahould, therefore, have found mention on p._316 of the Vij. Sex. 
Com. Vol. 
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STOTRAS. 

(21) Da'savatSrastotra (p) 

This is the most popular of Vadiraja’s stotras celebrating the 
ten Avatars of Visiiu, in 41 verses cast in the Asvadhati (horse- 
trot) metre. The alliteration reaches its climax in this piece. 

Other minor stotras include (22) BrahmasUtranibaddha-adhi- 
karana-namavali 1 ; (23) Siotramals ; (24) Naivedyasamarpanapra- 
kara ; (25) Mangalastaka (8 verses, ascribed also to Rajaraje- 
svara), 9 (26) Vayastuti (S. M. pp. 250-4), Puna&aranavidhana ; 
(27) Hayagrivapancaka ; (28) Kebavadi-catarvirn'satimtirtilaksana- 
stati ; (29) Trivikramastotra (S. M.) ; (30) Apada-stotra ; (31) 
Krsnastnti : (32) S'rl'sagunadarpana ; (33) RameSastuti ; (34) 
Haryastaka ; (35) VenkateiamangalSstaka ; (36) Prarthana-da iaka 
(37) Raupyapithapura-Krsnastoti ; (38) S'lokatraya ; (39) Abhaya- 
stotra ; (40) Navagrahastotra ; (41) S' ripadarajastakam ; (42) Vai- 
kunthaoarnanam ; (43) Pra'smvali ;. (44) H aribhaktisara etc. His 
works on Worship include (45) ac. on the TantrasSrasamgraha 
of which, however, no Ms. ha3 been brought to light. 1 2 3 and (46) a 
Dinatrayanirnaya dealing with the fixing of the tithis daSaml, 
ekadaSi and dvadaSi, whose observance is an intimate feature in 
the religious life of the Madhvas. 


1. Ms. in the Library of the Bangalore Press, Bangalore. 

2. A Pontiff of the Palimar Mutt, another of whose works is the 
Ramasandtia, a khaiidakavya, printed at Udipi. 

3. It is, however, mentioned as a. work of Vadirsja on p. 316, of the 
Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. 
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PROBLEMS RELATING TO VERBAL TESTIMONY 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
D V AIT A VEDANTA 
Section I 

(P. Nagarajarao) 

Vetbal testimony is the third and the last pramana accepted 
by Madhva. Almost all the systems of Indian philosophy with the 
exception of the Buddhists, the VaiSesilcas, and Carvakas accept 
sabda pramana. The Vaigesikas contend that verbal testimony 
gets included under inference. It cannot be done so, for verbal 
testimony depends on the meaning of words, and it cannot be 
said that words are ‘characteristic marks’ of meaning. If such 
an assertion be made, inference would be possible as to the 
meaning with the ‘words’ as the middle term. Further in our 
experience we have the cognition of the sentence sense without 
the recollection of the pervasion of the ‘ sentence’ by its ‘ sense’ 

‘ Defectless words ’ constitute valid verbal testimony. 1 The 
defects of words are (1) non-intelligibility (abodhakatvam' 
arising out of the two causes, (fl) by the use of non-sensical 
words (nirabhidheyatvam) and (&) by the use of words which 
have no syntactical relation (anvayabhava), (2) giving rise to 
erroneous cognition (viparltabodakatvam), (3) explaining the 
known (Jnatajftapakatvam), (4) teaching the useless (aprayo- 
janatvam), (5) having a non-intended use (anabhimataprayo- 
janatvam), (6) stating that which is incapable of being accom- 
plished (aSakyasadhanapratipadanam), (7) teaching a difficult 
method when an easy one is available (laghupaye sati gurupayo- 
padeSah). Words without such defects constitute verbal 
testimony, A group of letters with a case ending constitutes 
a word. A group of words, having expectancy, compatibility, 
and proximity constitutes a sentence. Expectancy is the desire 
to know. It is a quality of the self. ‘Compatibility’ in the 
case of that where syntactical relation is cognised, is the non- 
existence of the conflict with any pramana. It is an attribute 
of the ‘word sense’. Proximity is the continuous utterance of 
words. It is an attribute of the words. 

1. Pratnapapaddhati : Chap. 3, Sec. 1, p, 374. 
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There are two kinds of sounds, (1) dhvanyatmaka Sabda i.e. 
indefinite sounds e.g. , the sound of a bell, and (2) varnatmaka 
gabda i.e., articulate sounds. The letters (varnas) are eternal 
and pervasive substances according to the siddhantin. If the 
letters be eternal and all pervasive we must have their perpetual 
cognition, because the sense organ is always in contact with 
them. To this the siddhantin’s reply is the cognition of the 
word is (karapa), the instrument of verbal knowledge, and the 
‘vicyavacakabhava’ is the vyapara i.e., the activity, and the 
knowledge of the object through word is the result. The varpas 
though eternal manifest themselves through sounds (dhvanis), 
which are non-eternal and have to proceed from an individual. 
Like the waves of an ocean these reach the sense of hearing, 
and then immediately remind the hearer of the corresponding 
varnas. So the mere presence and eternality of varnas do not 
give their perpetual cognition. Further there is no possibility 
for the simultaneous utterance of word. 

The only type of order that the siddhantin recognises in 
the varnas is the order imposed and cognised by the individual 
(bauddhikakrama). No other order is possible among letters 
because they exist in all places and always. 

In a word we have a number of syllables (dhvanis). When 
the second syllable is uttered the first passes out of existence 
and all the syllables are not present to our cognition simul- 
taneously. In a single moment we do not sense all these 
syllables together. How then is it possible for us to perceive 
the word as a whole ? 

The NySya school maintains that each syllable leaves its 
impression behind, and when we come to the last syllable the 
apprehension of it aided by the accumulated impressions of the 
past syllables presents the meaning of the word as a whole. This 
view the siddhantin criticises as follows : Mere cognition of the 
‘word’ does not in any way help us to cognise its denotation ; 
e.g., a pundit who does not know .the English language would 
not be able to cognise the denotation of a ‘word’ in English 
though he knows the ‘word’. So the Nyaya view is inadequate. 

The difficulty of this problem led the Grammarians to formu- 
late’ the well-known ‘sphota doctrine’. Jayatlrtha states the 

P. O. II— 4-2 2 
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sphota doctrine and criticises it like other vedantins. The 
grammarians’ argument is, ‘ If we assert that there is no 
sentence apart from words and no words apart from letters then 
there would be-, no cognition at all ; because each letter by 
itself cannot manifest the sense and a combination of the letters 
in cognition is impossible. For the cognition of each letter 
perishes momentarily, so it is impossible for their combination to 
exist simultaneously. Further, if a single letter gives rise to 
cognition of the word, other letters of the ‘word’ are of no use. 
If it be further contended that the co-existence of the impres- 
sions of the prior letters in memory gives rise to the word 
cognition, it cannot be so. In memory also they cannot co- 
exist because they are produced in the particular order of our 
experience. So there is no simultaneity of impressions and 
hence no cognition of word is possible. If it be still further 
contended that the strength of the last impression originated 
by the accumulated impressions of the prior letters gives rise 
to ‘the single word cognition’ which has for its object all the 
letters of the word, then there is no need for sphota. If it be 
so, there is no particular order observed, and it is the particular 
order that determines the word. There can be no spatial and 
temporal order for letters, because they are eternal and per- 
vasive. r lhe only order they can have is the order imposed by 
the individual mind. In a single memory cognition all of them 
co-exist. If it be further contended that order is of no concern 
then Sanskrit words like sara, rasa, navam, vanam, raja, jara, 
turn out to be identical. The grammarians postulate the sphota 
doctrine to explain the unitary nature of word : without it the 
‘meaning’ cannot be intelligibly comprehended. They treat 
the word as an unit and not as a composite of letters, and 
meaning as sui generis and revealed in impartite eternal 
sphota. The sphota is an unit like the judgment of Western 
Logic. “The judgment is not compound of parts like the 
subject, predicate and copula.” Such parts are present only 
in the verbal expression of the judgment, i.e., the proposition. 
The sphota, like the judgment, is revealed in the elements. 
Sphota i.e,, meaning which is manifested is a unit revealed by 
the particular sounds uttered in certain sequence. “The 
succeeding sounds make more clear what was less clearly 
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expressed by the preceding sounds, the latter provides sub-, 
structure, and the former the superstructure, -while all' of them 
together reveal . the ; one design which ' while prompting their 
utterance is certainly not produced by them.” -v- ■. . ! 

The siddhantin. criticises the spho^avadin as follows Does 
a cognised sphota give rise to the word cognition or does its 
mere existence give rise to the cognition of the: word? If the 
cognised ‘sphota’ is responsible for the word cognition, is the 
sphota cognised by ‘presumption’ or , by any other , pramapa ? 
If it is cognised by ‘presumption’, then there is the defect of 
‘reciprocal dependence’. The., gognised sphota gives rise to the 
word ‘cognition’, and we presume the sphota from the ‘ word 
cognition’. There is no other pramapa for sphota. If the 
sphotavadin contends that hte perceives the sphota because of the 
cognition of the ‘word’ unit, then the siddhantin desires to know 
the objects of perception. Has perception for its object the 
mere sphota, or the sphota together with the distinction of 
letters ? In our experience we do not perceive the sphota. Are 
the perceived letters along with the : sphota manifestos of the 
sphoja or originators ? It it be a case of manifestation, is it by 
a single letter or by the aggregate of letters ? We have the same 
old difficulty of the non-intelligibility of the ‘word cognition’. 
The letters cannot be the originators of sphota, because it is 
considered to be eternal. If the grammarians somehow explain 
spho{a through some presumption, thenjlet those .functions-be dis- 
charged by the word itself. If the grammarians further contend 
that sphota reveals the cognition of word gradually and com- 
pletes the revelation of the meaning with the last letter, such a 
function cannot be adequately attributed to the cluster of letters. 
To this the siddhantin replies that in our experience we do not 
perceive the fact of partial revelation. If the grammarians 
contend that sphota uncognised gives- rise to the- ‘word cognition’ 
it is a case of undue extension. Then we should all have the 
knowledge of all the words ' at all timis. On these- grounds 
Madhva rejects- the sphota. doctrihe as prolix. 

The siddhantin is of opinion that, the last syllable in contact 
with the sense of, hearing gives rise to the .‘word cognition’ . 
The sense of hearing is aided by two’ factors : (1) impressions 
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generated by the experiences of the prior letters and (2) appre- 
hension of the prior letters and their denotation. In the absence 
of the apprehension of the meaningfulness of the word we 
cannot have the ‘word cognition’. The siddhantin as other 
Vedantins has taken up the position that the sounds by some 
mysterious laws of association give rise to the ‘word cognition.’ 
Meaning is purposive, and it is a unit. The procees of com- 
pounding the letters can at best give us only an aggregate and 
not a word. The word i.e., ‘a unit’ has a plan and form first. 
The sphota is the meaning, i.e., unit of a word. 

Section II 

The Sentence and its Structure 
According to Madhva there is no separate ‘ sentence sense’, 
apart from the ‘word senses’ put together. The sentence sense 
is originated by the sense of hearing which has contact with the 
final word. The sense of hearing is further aided by the impres- 
sions generated by the experience of prior words. In a sentence 
we have not only words but also syntactical relation. We do not 
have the sentence cognition without the syntactical relation. 
Now what is it that signifies this syntactical relation ? The sid- 
dhantins say that the word itself presents the individual mean- 
ing and the individual syntactical relation. The argument is set 
forth thus : ‘ Words are uttered to communicate our ideas to 
others. And as soon as a word is uttered the hearer’s expect- 
ancy is roused as to what he has to do with the object which the 
word denotes, e.g., when the word ‘pot’ is uttered the hearer has 
his expectancy unfulfilled.’ On this ground we presume that the 
word conveys not only its own sense, but also the syntactical re- 
lation with a compatible object (yogyetaranvitartha-bodhakat- 
vam). Every word has a single potency which is in the form of 
a universal, and has the possibility of being determined in a 
number of ways. The determination is effected by the proximity 
of words. The proximate word is a sahakari ; i.e., auxiliary. 
Thus the single potency of a word denotes the syntactical rela- 
tion with a number of objects. This doctrine is technically 
called ‘anvitabhidhinavada’. Prabhakara posits a number of po- 
tencies in a word, and each word denotes several syntactical re- 
lations. This doctrine is called ‘vi§e§anvitabhidhanavada’. 
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Madhva criticises the Prabhakara view as being prolix, and 
posits only a single potency which has the possibility of getting 
determined in a number of ways. It assumes a number of 
attributes in accordance with the law of parsimony. 

As against this view the Bhafta school holds that words can- 
not discharge both the functions ascribed to them by Prabhakara- 
The words of a sentence present their isolated meanings primari- 
ly which afterwards combine to produce the particular syntacti- 
cal relation. The constructed meaning is obtained not directly 
from words but indirectly. ‘Words’ according to Kumarila are 
the ‘invariable but not immediate antecedent condition for the 
understanding of the meaning of a sentence. Further the idea 
is explained by a comparison : ‘Just as fuel is the indispensable 
condition of cooking, though cooking is done not directly by the 
fuel but through the flame generated by it ; so also words are 
indispensable to the understanding of the meaning of a sentence 
but this understanding is not immediately caused by the words, 
but by the meaning they present to the mind. In our experience 
we sometimes understand the meaning of component words, but 
not the meaning of a sentence. This fact points out that some 
other condition is necessary for us to understand the ‘sentence 
sense’. A sentence is ‘words in syntactical relation’. 

The siddhantin criticises the Bhatta position as follows : 
Bhatfa’s assumption of two potencies, that is, the word potency 
and the potency of the word sense is prolix. The word-sense 
gives us the sentence cognition according to Bhatta. Is that cog- 
nition derived by perception or inference or verbal testimony ? 
It cannot belong to any one of these because the necessary con- 
ditions are absent. Granting that there is some pramana for 
the knowledge there is no propriety in bringing it under verbal 
testimony. 

The grammarians explain the syntactical relation by the 
aid of the sentence sphota (vakyasphufa). The vakyaspho^a is 
itself the meaning of the sentence. It is revealed in the succes- 
sive words of a sentence. ‘Neither the words nor their sequence 
is futile, for the words are the tools of manifestation and the 
.sequence provides the form.’ The sphota doctrine points out 
that meaning is a unit, and that the, evolution of our knowledge 
is from the less clear to the more clear. 
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Madhva criticises the vakyasphota as follows : He con- 
siders that there is no separate sentence-sense apart from word- 
sense. Further the words denote their own sense as well as 
their syntactical relation. Madhva does not accept the word 
as a unit as Bhat^a does nor does he admit the sentence as a 
unit as the grammarians do. ‘Word’ according to Madhva is 
the insipient sentence. The grammarians’ vakyasphota is 
another name for Madhva’s word. What he has thrashed out he 
has tricked into new words. Madhva’s acceptance of ‘word’ as 
expressing a syntactical relation points to the fact that meaning 
is a unit. 

What does a word denote ? The Bhafta school is of opinion 
that words primarily denote the class, and secondarily parti- 
cular. The VaiSesikas say that words denote particulars 
qualified by the class (JativiSista vyakti). The grammarians 
think that words denote sometimes class, and sometimes parti- 
culars. e.g., the word ‘pot’ denotes a particular object of clay. 
When the individual perceives similar object, subsequently he 
learns that such objects are called ‘pots’. 

Verbal testimony is of two kinds : (1) composition having 
no author; ( apauruseya ), (2) human composition ( pauruseya ). 

The Vedas are of superhuman or divine composition and the 
rest human. The difference between the two kinds is that the 
one has no author and the other has. The Srutis are so called, 
because they are learnt by the ear. Even the mantradrastjrs i.e., 
seers of the hymns declare that they only saw their meaning. 
The argument is also expressed in the form of an inference. 
The Vedas are apauruseya because all have learnt them by ear 
(sarvaihSrutatvat) and orally repeated (sarvairuccaritatvat). 

So the Vedas are considered apauruseya. The authoritative 
works for Madhva are the four Vedas, Mula Ramayana, Maha- 
bharata, Paficaratra Agama and such parts of the Puranas 
that are in unison with these. Revelation is the ultimate 
authority in the matters of spirit. Reliance on scripture is 
unphilosophical on the face of it. Scripture has to be inter- 
preted according to the 3ix determinative marks of purport : 
(1) the initial and (2) the concluding passages, (3) repetition, 
(4) novelty, (5) glorification by eulogistic passages, and con- 
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demnation by deprecatory ones and (6) intelligibility in the light 
of reasoning. Though reasoning is only one among the deter- 
minative marks of purport, still it plays a very important role. 
It is reason that has to settle -which is the ■ reat beginning and 
which is the secondary. It is reasoning again that has to point 
which repetition is purportful*and which not. So the authorita- 
rianism of Dvaita Vedanta is only on the face of it. 

Section III 
The Problem of Validity 

After an analytic study of the three pramanas Jayattrtha 
examines the problem of validity and invalidity which in general 
may be stated thus : (1) Whether the validity (pramanya) of the 
knowledge attained by the pramanas is originated (utpatti) by the 
very conditions which make the knowledge itself possible, or by 
any external condition; (2) ‘Whether the validity of the knowledge 
is also ascertained (jflapti) by the very conditions which help us 
to ascertain the knowledge or by any external condition.’ Indian 
epistemology clearly recognised the two-fold problems relating 
to the validity of pramanas : (1) the origination of validity 
(pramanyasya utpattih), (2) the ascertainment of validity (praman- 
yasya jnaptih), such a recognition clearly points out that they 
did not confuse ‘mere psychological belief with logical certainty.’ 1 

Validity and invalidity are attributes that are present in 
cognition and its instruments ; That validity which is produced 
without the help of any external factor other than those that 
produced the cognition is said to be intrinsic with reference to 
origin (utpattau svatastvam). The validity which is cognised 
without the aid of any external factor other than those which 
helped us to cognise the cognition is said to be intrinsic with 
reference to ascertainment (jfiaptau svatastvam). That validity 
which is produced by factors other than those that give rise to 
cognition is said to be extrinsic with reference to origin (jftana- 
japakatiriktakaranaj anyatvam utpattau paratastvam). For 
example our sense organ of sight gives rise to the cognition of a 
pot. The very sense organ does not give rise to the validity in 
it. The gupa i.e., the special merit of sense organ gives rise to 
the validity in it. So validity is not caused by the sense organ 

1. The Six Ways of Knowing : — By Prof. Datta, pp. 329-335/ 
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which gives rise to the cognition. Hence it is extrinsic. The 
validity which we cognise through an instrument other than the 
one through which we cognise the cognition is said to be extrin- 
sic with reference to ascertainment (jnanajnapakatiriktaprama- 
napeksatvam jnaptau paratastvam). 1 

Jayatirtha codifies the opinions of different schools on this 
problem. The Nyaya school is of opinion that validity and 
invalidity arc originated as well as ascertained by conditions 
external to the instruments of knowledge. This doctrine is 
called pram5nyaparatastva-vada. The position is defended as 
follows :■ 

‘if the validity and invalidity of knowledge were intrinsic 
(svatastvam) then no knowledge could turn out to be false. As 
this is not the case we must assume that some external condi- 
tion determines validity and invalidity. The validity and in- 
validity of knowledge are inferred and known through sarhvada 
and visamvada (agreement and disagreement with experience). 

As against the pramanyaparatastva-vadins the Mimamsakas 
and the Advaitins hold that truth is organic to knowledge and 
that error creeps in as a result of some hindrance in the way 
of knowledge. They hold that invalidity is extrinsic and that 
validity is intrinsic. If we accept validity to be extrinsic it 
lands in infinite regress. It is as follows : the validity of 
perceptual knowledge is ascertained through inference, the 
validity of the inferential knowledge is ascertained by a third 
type of knowledge, its validity is ascertained by : a fourth, and so 
on ad infinitum. In order to avoid all these difficulties validity is 
accepted as intrinsic. 3 

The Bhatta school interprets the term ‘ Svatastvam ’ as 
follows : ‘ The cognition as qualified by validity is inferred 

through the qualification ‘cognisedness.’ This definition of the 
term ‘ intrinsic ’ is only in name intrinsic. The very fact that 
validity has to be inferred is tantamount to the acceptance of the 
doctrine of paratah-pramana because validity is cognised by 
factors other than cognition. 3 

1. Pramiiijapaddhati < Chap. Ill, see. 12, p.448. 

2. The Six Ways of Knowing : — By Prof. Datta, pp. 332-35. 

3. 'PriitnEiijya-vi4i$tam jnanam jfSStata-visesena anumlyata iti jhaptuh 
Svatastvam’. 
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Prabhakara is of opinion that cognition qualified by validity 
results from its own light, and there is no invalidity at all. The 
position that there is no invalid cognition is refuted in the 
fourth chapter . 1 

Sri Madhva is of opinion that validity is intrinsic with re- 
ference 1 to origin and ascertainment. The validity that is present 
in cognition is produced as well as ascertained by the very ins- 
trument which produces and ascertains the cognition (SvaSraya- 
janaka-jfieyatvam, svairaya-grahya-grahyatvam). The instruments 
that originate the cognition also originate its validity. The 
cognition and its validity are cognised by the witness 
consciousness (saksin). As for invalidity it is originated 
by the defects associated with the • instruments 
of knowledge. The saksin cognises the cognition aspect of 
invalid cognition, and invalidity in it is inferred.’ The invali- 
dity in the instruments of knowedge (karanas) is originated by 
the very potency that gives rise to the instrument. As for 
invalidity it is originated by external defects. Hence it is 
extrinsic. The cognition of the instruments of knowledge and 
the potency in it that is responsible for valid knowledge (karana- 
gata-pramanya) are ascertained by different factors. The 
instruments of cognition such as the outer sense organs are 
cognised through inference, with the help of the probans like 
colour, taste, sound, etc. The Manas is cognised by saksin 
(witness consciousness). The instruments like the probans, and 
words are cognised by the sense organa of sight and sound. The 
potency i.e., being responsible for valid knowledge is cognised by 
inference with tests like workability as the probans. Hence the 
potency in the karana is said to be extrinsic with reference to 
ascertainment (jftaptau paratastvam). 

Pramavopaddhati : — Chap. Ill, sec. 12, p. 448. 

The criticism of Madhva does not hold water. The Bhatta school 
recognises that cognition as well as the validity are both inferred by the 
same probans, Viz., 'cognisedness 1 . Hence it follows that one and the 
same prnmaija cognises Validity and the cognition. Validity and cognition 
are both in the same boat. The Bhatta interpretation of term svatastvam is 
different from Madhva’s. This difference arises because of the distinct 
feature of the MImariisa school i.e., the acceptance of jfiatata (cognisedness). 

1. Chap. IV, pp. 32—33. 

2. Pramivapaddhati Chap. Ill, sec. 13, p. 461 and Commentary of 
Riighavendra, p. 462. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
CHAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT 

(D. B. Diskalkar) 

(. Continued jrom the third issue) 

(ID 

SOMANATHA PATACA INSCRIPTION OF BHlMA (II) 

OF V. S. 125 + 

This inscription is engraved on a yellow stone slab lying in 
the Fauzdari-Utara at Veraval, an important port in Kathiawar, 
at a distance of three miles from Somanatha Patana, where it 
was originally found. The left-hand portion of the inscribed 
slab is broken away so that a number of letters in each line are 
lost. It is also broken a little in the right-hand lower corner 
causing a loss of the unit figure in the date. The inscription is 
on the whole in a fairly good condition. In its present condition 
it measures l-2£" in length. Its height is It contains 

25 lines of writing. 'Ihe letters are well engraved in perfect 
straight lines and the writing is practically free from grammati- 
cal mistakes. Ihe characters are NUgari. The language is 
Sanskrit and the record is in poetry. As regards the orthography 
it is only to be noted that a consonant following r is doubled in 
a few cases. 

Since a considerable portion of each line is lost it has be- 
coirte*difficult to give the contents of the record though it is at 
once seen that it is one pertaining to Jain religion. Nothing 
definitely can be said of the deity which is praised in the first line. 
The second and the third line give a description of [Anahi]- 
lapafaka, the famous capital of Gujarat. It had become very 
rich under its famous sovereigns. The fourth line mentions 
King Mularaja, and in the sixth line the name of Bhuna (II) is 
fgiven to whose reign the record belongs, without the men 
tionofthe intervening rulers. From the seventh line to the 
ourteenth line an account is given of a Safiglia or rather Gachha- 
of Jain preceptors of whom Nundakunda was one. In that line 
there was Klrttisuri, who with a view to making pilgrimage to 
the sacred place of Neminatha (i.e. Girnar) started from Chitra- 
ku{a and went to Anahillapura. He was much honoured there 
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by the king. The Suri caused to be made there a Jain temple 
called Mulavasantika. After him Ajitachandra, Charuklrtti, 
Ya^ahklrtti, Kshemakirti and Hemasuri became successively the 
Suris. From the 17th to the 24th line an account is given of a 
new Jain temple caused to be built by Hemasuri in the place of 
the old and ruined one.- It seems from the 22nd line thathe had 
built also a tank, a bath in which was supposed to cure white 
leprosy (Kus$ha). As the inscription is found at Somanatha* 
Patapa it can be said that the Suri had built these things there,’ 
but nowhere the name of Somanatha Patapa is found in the pre- 
served portion of the inscription beyond the mention of the 
western sea in 1. 23. The last line says that the pra'sasti was 
composed by Pravarakirtti. At the end is given the date of the 
record, the unit figure in which is destroyed. It is 125. + 

It will be seen from these contents that our inscription does 
not give us any important historical information. The account 
of the Jain Gachha is, however, rather interesting. 


TEXT* 

? [>3] ftnr ssrrfa fjREumrfqf rnfafi n [ 3 w] 

=^?sr[«r] 

* TtR cT%rsnir n ^ fawrafif- 

Soften l % 

3, ii •<* 

lerfsr 

« i sr 3 -**% 11 » 

fo® SJJTT^ST: 


1. A place called ' B men ti°ned in a Ms. of Kshiraswamin’s 

commentary on Amarakosha (See Vol. I p. 26 of this Journal). Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar proposes to identify it with Tejapura in Katosan subdivision of the 
Mahikantha District (ibid Vol, II, No. 2). But it is an insignificant place 
and has no gain antiquities. It is better to identify Tejapura with its 
synonymous Prabhasapatana, which is the same as Somanatha Parana and 
which as the present inscription shows was an important place of the Jainas 
also. 

2. From an impression in the Bhavnagar Museum. 

3, Read ^T3[. ■ 

4, It may be seen that the town is called here as Anahitlapataka and 
in the 11th line as Aijahillapura. 
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-< [a] i u qft^n 

sri^t S°^ir 

5 S^fasiR: I ^ftjPJjrfa^t’TT WR srM II 1? 

wi^T^pq^rtr®! «rt sraTsr jt 

» Ojf^tr n 3 twr;ig>jf: gq^ reans majRfgsm^r: u 

i\ ^rmspremrfasr s*tt 

< ^raqR^gsgrar i wfa?srr*r ^sRfagir'jKMr 11 is 

wrfa srmr 

s. fioimRggarfa i ?Rr inftfsmf sHt ijr: *jjflfiswR i ii ia 

*nrrr arfqr fa^rr: we^t are; 

1 ° ...smRprrefif ?ri «fa?ri% : srre wRftfa ^rc: [.• *] 

m ere: n ifttregfit errefre 


5 1 31011%^^ WWIaRTT 

15 aftfre ^ gq: | fsRq ajssrrgtf: SgreTCR II *1 

stfTrere^faEm fs p mcR gq 

15 . tffftfa *mhrT: I areaefoaqr nofrag: II *« ^P5- 


=WW^T:#cfT * 

i« &rWi eregggwV i ^«TT^fg[r^fricqr^[jf]qf^^rgi[ 

reft II 3^fa W ®?T3Sftfa 

im gifaii i toi?w ii ^ 

15 #f%4^fWtT5Ste srfRf^ I fij^nrfgHT gfasjgreifa- 

it \i % 

1 ®. fa II 55 Hfl^rT [s *] Hg^afl'foWHsRTSq: [g:] fgr 

5Rfa^W^WTI^r5Tfl?T I 

ic 5i^qrgng% || ^3 g|fag| fafaan I freer 

fgrra?ft55T:5^$... ... 


1<5 5 tfabiyrRgifaf II 5,5 ^ftrTT’SIT: WIT^T g?T eflJfcT: ^ 

TTcIfq. I spfttrefag 

5° <fa ^Tfn^Rfl^lT: II \i %wfa5 «roftqfft ftsr- 

sd 

51 geft ira^Tftirafei^ifa^f^fa: i ggafastfgsifa sa^resr- 

<1gqpR T 9 R II 
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3 ^ fcd$WRifgq>T*rcuftr ii 

fS 

*r ^sm: *rags?fft TfsjJwmT^ sramfsRrcraf hir ii 

fjRq-flnjf 

s'fomf srafqvHraM: %5«rsRff» srnt; » m \ sftefjjrsRr 

srafojt 

S'a ^tr^rai^f! t iiifTfi5nRsiT[??f^] ii 

sr + 

(12) 


PORBANDAR INSCRIPTION OF VlSALADEVA OF V. S. 1315 

This inscription is inscribed on a thin slab of stone at 
present lying near the shop of a confectioner in the Mlthl 
Mandavi of the Porbandar city in Kathiawar. It has been 
lying there for a number of years and nobody knows from where 
and when it was brought to its present place. The inscribed 
portion measuring 1-6" by l'*2J" has pitiably suffered so that 
with any amount of trouble it cannot be fully deciphered. The 
slab is all in good condition. Above the inscription which con- 
sists of 14 lines of writing there is engraved a fine figure of a 
cow suckling her calf. 

The record opens with the date, the ninth day-its name 
cannot be made out-of the dark half of Bhadrapada of the 
(Vikrama) year 1315. It then refers itself to the reign of Maha- 
raja Sri Visaladeva of Apahilapataka, and mentions the name 
Nagada of his chief minister. Then the names of the members 
of the Panchakala appointed to rule over Saurashtra are given but 
they cannot be clearly read. In the further portion of the 
inscription only a few letters here and there can be read so 
that no connected information can be obtained of them. The 
inscription seems to record a grant of a certain number of 
drammas for various purposes. Nothing is known of the grantor 
and the grantee. In the twelfth line and probably also in the 8th 
a place is mentioned named BhUmaliks which no doubt stands 
for the modern Ghumli in the Barda hills. It is well known 
that it was once an important city, being formerly the capital 
of the Jejhavas. It is now quite in ruins. The grant of the 
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present inscription seems to have been issued by somebody 
staying in Bhumalika. 

, Only three more inscriptions of this king are known which 
give the dates V. S. 1308/ 1311* and 1317 s . The prime minister 
Nagada, mentioned in the present inscription is also mentioned 
in the copper plate inscription of V. S. 1317 and in the Kodinar 
pra'sasti of the poet Nanaka. 4 That he was a Nagara Brahmana 
is seen from Harshagapi’s "Vastupglacharita. Nagada must have 
been appointed in the post some time after V. S. ,1303. For in 
that year Tejahpala was the chief minister as is mentioned in a 
manuscript 51 of Acharangasutra. He seems to have continued 
in the past at least upto V. S. 1328, the date of the Kodinar 
prasasti where it is mentioned. 

TEXT* 

i . •'sff [i va Rtr^q^ «rf^ h] .. .itf 
q5r{^[iser]?rtRcr?r5ifq^ fair fair 
V cFTfqnnqsrtfirfq Tr^rj/rr] . 

v}. *5* ^ 

sft [fer-?nmr] , 

». [sfir] 3fq^q*q sn 

* °*nv5tfjTSRqs 1 

1 qm 

1« ?» T5T? I « tfW# ^ « q^- 

^3. ? y q5...qf% ^ v gq^5?...ftsra 

i q . . . wr 

3 ^ *rsrfa : snrnf^fa-.wr 

%-i. qqr (R!f ^ I flfisfl J 

T. Above Vol. V, p. 102. ~ ~ 

2. Ibid Vol. I, p. 25. 

3. Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 210. 

4. Ibid Vol. XI, p. 100. 

5. Peterson's Report of Search for Sanskrit MSS. 1882-83, p. 40. 

6. From rubbings in the Rajkot and BhaVnagar Museums. 

7. Expressed by a symbol. 

8. Read W5B 

9. This stands evidently for tytlvHiT. 
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K.ANTBLA INSCRIPTION OF ARJUNADEVA OF V. S. 1320 

This interesting inscription is engraved on a black granite 
stone fixed below an image of Gapapati in the southern wall of a 
Siva (MahakaleSvara) temple on the bank of the Revati Kunda 
in the village K5ntela under the Porbandar State in Kathiawar 
The village is at a distance of 7 miles to the north-west of Por- 
bandar and a mile from the sea-shore. 

The inscription was published in Gujarati by the late 
Mr. Tansukhram Mansukhram Tripathi in the Buddhi Prakaga 
of 1915. 

It measures 1', 9" in length and ll£" in breadth and is 
in a fairly good condition. The language of the inscription is 
Sanskrit and the whole of it is in verse except the last line 
-which Contains the date. The characters are NagarJ and arc 
well engraved. As regards orthography it is to be noted that a 
number of archaic forms are used throughout the inscription; 
e. g. in th (11. 3, 4, 7 and 8), in y at the end of a conjunct con- 
sonant (11. 1 and 5). - Jy in two cases where it is used (11. 4 and 5) 
looks quite like dy. B is expressed by putting a very small 
point in the centre of the hollow part of v; as a result of this 
many times when the point is not clear we cannot distinguish 
between the two letters. The vowel a of’ ju (1. 4) is added to 
the left-hand portion of j and. not to its perpendicular line as 
is usually done. The Pfshthamatras are used throughout. 

In the first verse the poet expresses a desire that the tree 
of religion, protected by the God Vishpu, the enemy of the 
Daityas, be flourishing. He then tells us that there was in the 
Srimala family one IJdaya who was a minister. His son was 
Chahada. His. son was Padmasimha, whose wife was called 
Prathimadevl. Three sons were born to them named Mahapa- 
simha, Salaksha and Samantasirtiha. Salaksha was first appointed 
a viceroy over Saurashtra by the sovereign Vxsaladeva but was 
afterwards transferred to the Lata province, where he died on 
the bank of the Narmada (Reva). Samantasimha for the merit 
. of his brother causeci to be made an image of Vishnu named 
Salaksha Narayana 1 .. He also built a. temple of Rafiyanatha in 
front of the temple of NeminStha on the -Raivata (Girnar) 
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mountain. 1 Arjunadeva confirmed him in the post of the Viceory 
to which he was appointed by Visaladeva. The inscription 
further states that Samantsiriiha heard that the Revati Kupda, 
situated on the sea-shore on the way to Dwaraksi was long out of 
repairs. In the forest where it was situated Revati used to sport 
with her husband in ancient times. Considering it, therefore, to 
be a holy place he caused a new flight of steps to be built to the 
Revatikupda. He also ‘caused to be made images of Siva and 
Vishnu (as Jala&ayin) together with those of Gapeda, Kshetranala 
Surya and Chandika, and also an image of Revati and Balarama. 
He moreover caused to be dug a well with a water trough attached 
to it. A bath with that water was supposed to protect children 

from the evil influence of the Revati planet. 

1 ' 

This pra'sasti was composed by the poet Harihara, son of 

Pandita Moksharka. He is said to have been honoured by the 
family of Samantasimha. The last line contains the date of the 
record, Wednesday, the 4th of the bright half of Jyespha in the 
(Vikrama) year 1320. 

I am first inclined to identify this Harihara with the one 
referred to by SomeSvaradeva, the Rajapurohita of the Chaukyas, 
in his poems Kirttikaumudl. (canto I, v. 25) and Surathotsava 
(canto XV, v. 44). But the poetry in the inscription is of a low 
order and does not seem to be the work of a good poet praised 
by SomeSvaradeva. One Mokshaditya (which name is synonymous 
with Moksharka) is said to have composed the Bhimavikrama- 
yayoga in V. S. 1329. Our Harihara who was the sonofMbksharka, 
as the record tells us may be his son if the date allows that. 

Udaya mentioned in our inscription was the famous Udayana 
who was intimately connected with Kumarpala and his Jain 
preceptor Hemachandra as related in Jain chronicles. He had 
come from Srlmala for business purposes in Gujarat during the 
time of Karpa and was made one of the ministers. He was 
made governor of Stambha-tirtha (Cambay) by Siddharaja Jaya- 
siriiha. Kumarpala , when he was ; in distress and had fled to 


1. It was built in V. S. 1305 as an inscription of that date on Girnar 
shows (Cousin's List of Ant. Ren., p. 358). Salaksha must have, there- 
'ore, died some time before this date. 
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Cambay for fear of Siddharaja, 1 2 3 was very much helped by 
this Udayana, whom out of gratitude Kumarapala made hia 
prime minister when he got the throne. Udayana was sent 
against Sausara, king, of Saurastra, but in the fight Kumarapala’s 
army was defeated and Udayana was mortally wounded. 5 We 
have found no inscription where Udayana is mentioned as 
Kumarapala’s prime minister. His earliest minister we know 
of from inscriptions was Mahadeva. 8 Besides the present one 
.there are some more inscriptions 4 found on the Girnar hill which 
give an account of Udayan’s family. He had four sons, Vahada, 
Ambada, Chahada and Salaksha. In Jain chronicles various 
confusing accounts are given of the first three brothers and it 
is difficult to elicit trustworthy account of them. It is sufficient 
to note that Vahadadeva, Kumarapala’s prime minister mention- 
ed in the Nadol plate” of V. S. 1213, is most probably the eldest 
son of Udayana. 6 7 Chadada’s son Padmasimha had three sons, 
according to the present inscription, but one more according to 
another inscription. 1 His wife’s name is generally given as 
Prathimadevi 8 But it is given as BimbidevI in the above men- 
tioned inscription. If Pfithima is a corruption of Sanskrit 
Pratima which is very likely the case then Pratima and Bimba 


1. History of Gujarat p. 1S2 ff. 

2. Ibid p. 186. 

3. Nos. II and IV above. 

4. Cousen's List of Antiquarian Remains in Bom. Pres. pp. 351 and 
358 

- 5. Ind. Ant. Vol. 

6. But I take this opportunity of correcting three mistakes occurring 
in the History of Gujarat p. 186 ff. in their account. The building , of 
steps on the holy Girnar hill is attributed by Prabhavakacharita and Pra- 
bandhachintamani to VSgada or Vagbhata. But we know from two inscrip- 
tions on Girnar of V. S. 1222 and 1223 (Cousen’s list of Antiquarian 
remains in Bom. Pres. p. 359) that the builder of steps was Ambaka wh 0 
was the son of RSpiga. That Ambaka is also not to be confounded with 
Ambada, son of Udayana. A third mistake is that Udaya’s son Chahada is 
supposed to have gone over to the side of Arnoraja and fought against 
Kumarapala. But the rebel was a different man named Chahadakumiir 
who was, as the Prabandha ChaturvimSati says, a Malava prince. 

7. Cousen’s List of Antiquarian Remains in Bombay Presidency, p. 351. 

8. As in this Kantela inscription and in the Girnar inscription of V. S. 
1305, See ibid p. 358. . 


P. O. 4-3 
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are synonymous. One of her four sons named Samantasirhha is 
the cause of our inscription. 

Our inscription helps us to know of the religious history of 
the time. The fact that the images of both the Brahmanical 
faith and the Jain faith were established by the same individual 
who was a Jain, speaks of the very friendly relations between the 
followers of the two faiths. The two other inscriptions on Girnar 
above referred to mention that Samantasirhha had established 
Jain images also. It is well known that the famous minister 
VastupSla, who lived only a few years before the time of this ins- 
cription had built both Jain and Brahmanical temples. 1 

As regards the calculation of the date given in the record it 
is to be noted that the week-day does not correspond with that 
given in the record. The day given is Wednesday while on Jyesh.- 
{ha Sudi 4 of V. S. 1320 the day is seen to be Thursday and the 
corresponding Christian date was 1st May 1264 A.D.It is possible 
to explain this discrepancy by supposing that the tithi given in 
the record is the true astronomical tithi, which is employed for 
certain ceremonies. The astronomical tithi generally begins on 
the day preceding the civil tithi, and in fact gives its number to 
the latter being that counted at sunrise on the civil tithi. Thus 
in the present record the ceremony may have actually taken 
place on Wednesday, 30th April 1264 after the astronomical tithi 
Sud 4 commenced, which it did about 10 minutes after sunrise 
on Wednesday. 

TEXT 3 

9. afl 3 II I Jrwuftwft- 

39T9r n 9 sftartaraf.li ftsn t 

I *ntr II 5? BrcRtfssi- 

I'm 4 

3. srf&i *r: ii 3. (rafftswr 3 1 

fsr*rr ftfasft 11 

1. See Ind. Ant. VoJ. XXXI, p. 494. 

2. From an impression in the Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

3. Expressed by a symbol. 

4. These strokes in this line as in some of the following lines are 
engraved by the engraver simply to fill up the space. 
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t. ? T^swi: II V sjamg^ttfonq: I fit ®l: sftfaiqt 

^ii ?r f^RiTiTitsmT 11 h sqr 

H*ft: II $ «rtgfie^H^qT^: sft II 
A, ?T®aj^'^5n? > l \\ ® ST 

smteHs^r snswni. i fessti 


®. trg ^arftapumiT^tfjfH: ii c. srasrsnpq ^sng: wttgiifgaiT , i 
stwstOdTJttW ftsrssrrfq srftmi 

e-. ii 3, tsrarew^ =g ?fftfirfe55*TTira : > srf^wwwfa fe# m- 
faftfeg: II ? o arm ^H55^tl 

®*. gtretfet^r ssrarar i srm<rf«5rs stfeer attend *rqf?t: i| n ?t 
5itg T<sf ?RW?nq&: I s* || 

10 . STl<T qsfe^ II l^faWR^sflSrfsJTg; ^ fe few 

Wf[i :;; ] feiafte m snfta tosr^ffir 

1 1 . [fl]fi®M II 1 3 3tcl qrtTfflf Ttfm SUlJftw^gftl | s&sqssflq^: §?- 
wnfrsw $3 ii i» >i5t5T$F5iwr ii 

u. sw i qjrfigl ffswt %f u fe 

^rs^fi^n \srtft*i5s^nfi : [i !i: ] 

i S* sr^snfe JjTSguw 11 1 s sratfi i 

^qfe &rsft qiq faqtH l 

iv. igsrraNrn XsRftwfSjssifa ftrenft W ussisntj. i 
3s?if«tsnfsj stwrfemit im<s sa 


I'A. 


srei%iirert stt 


i 3^1 fira^geatf tr ij^tciesnfgfeH n i \ 


is* &mfirifm*sT i rftsjrrihftTra: *j,5«ra; sfi?s: qifsr: 11 s® it 
ttife Ttft $ft: II 

i®. «isf gf^ « 5% I siftst 


1. Read 

2. The metre is incorrect here. 
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(14) 

BHAR.WA INSCRIPTION OF ARJUNADEVA OF V. S. 132(1) 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of an image of 
Gapapati at the village called Bhararia in the Khambhajia Mahal 
of the Navanagar State in Kathiawar. It was once published in 
the Pkt. and Skt. Inscriptions of Kathiawar p. 204, but its date 
and the name of the Chaulukya sovereign to whose reign it 
belonged, were wrongly read. It was supposed to be dated in 
1275 and hence to refer to the reign of Bhima (II). But I find 
that it is a clear mistake. The name of the sovereign is Arjuna- 
deva and the date is 132 [7]. The unit figure in the date is doubt, 
ful but there is no doubt about the other figures. The last three 
lines in the record are very indistinct. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and the charac- 
ters. Nagari. Nothing requires to be noted of the orthography. 
The word Siha is used throughout for Simha. 

The record opens with the date, the year 132[7] of the 
[Vikrama] era. The tithi and the month cannot well be deci- 
phered but it looks to be the third clay of the bright half of Bha- 
drapada. It then refers itself, as said above, to the reign of 
Maharajadhiraja Arjunadeva, the sovereign ruler of Apahilapata- 
ka. Then are mentioned the names of two officers, (Palha) and 
Samantasiriiha, who were appointed to rule jointly over 
Saurashtra. 

Two officers under these named Arisirnha and [Jayajsimha, 
who were appointed to govern Bhadrapaka, which must be 
modern Bharilna, where the inscription was found, made a 
gift by a charter of a well of Mataradevi (?) for the provision of 
water to the cattle and of some drammas every year for the 
purpose which is not clear. 

From the ICan^ela inscription of V. S. 1320, of the same 
king, published above, (No. XIII) we know that Samantsimha was 
appointed viceroy overSaurashtra. By the time of this inscription, 
it seems that a senior joint officer was appointed to rule over 
Saurashtra along with him. His name cannot be clearly read but 
if it is Palha, he must be the san e viceroy mentioned in the 
following inscriptions. 
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It may be noted that four other inscriptions of the king 
have been discovered, two of V. S. 1320, 1 one of 1328’ and one 
of 1330, s which last from Girnar is published below. One more 
inscription of the king of V. S. 1320 is found in the Sirohi State 
but it is not certain whether it belongs to this Arjunadcva* 

TEXT 6 

I 

1. [&*<] ** OurTSI? 

^ f r? r 

3,. 

8. [50<n«f?] So sfl 

•a. tri[:*] M[^f]or% iTfo tsfi so srt [si] 

«. fci i [tT^r <Ttf\ ?] v fq-snn M?rn^fet[qT]— 
i ! sra nfa 

i . 


1. Ind. Ant. Vol. XVI, p. 547 ; ibid Vol. XI, p. 242. 

2. Antiquity of Kaccha by Khakhar p. 89. 

3. No. XVII, below. 

4. Gauri&hankar Ojha’s History of Sirohi State, p. 141. 

5. From two impressions in the Bhavnagar Museum. 

6. Expressed by a symbol. 

7 . Read 5 TWcT. 
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THE EXEGESIS OF THE VEDAS 

WITH A SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 33rd CHAPTER 
OF THE 

AITAREYA BRAHMANAM 

( R, N. Suryanarayaria ) 

The ever increasing passion for learning has prompted 
scholars to dive deep into the unparalleled sacred books of the 
Brahmana land. The modern scientific principles and inventions 
can also assist, us to interpret properly the vedic texts and 
expound the hidden meaning conveyed by them and understood 
by the ancient sages. 

As science and religion appear, prima facie, to be contra- 
dictory to each other to those who are not well versed in both, 
much care has to be taken in making attempts to understand 
the truth of tb e Brahmanadharma. As science is a phase of 
Religion, those modern scientists who fail to realise the ultimate 
truth revealed in the Vedas should be cautious in giving out to 
the public the results of their finite attempts made to perceive 
the infinite. Of all the sciences psychology pretends to be closely 
related to Religion ; therefore Psychologists form the first set 
among scientists whose proud and successful experiments con- 
ducted in the laboratory make them obstinate about the revealed 
truth. Even the psychological subtleties can never be demonstra- 
ted in the laboratory and the questions like * how ’ and 1 why ’ 
remain, even to-day, unanswered. 

Though Brahmapadharma is beyond the reach of psychology 
and allied sciences, they are not antagonistic to each other. 
Science can be compared to the children’s play which goes on 
changing in its limited province but which is delightful and 
interesting to those who take part in it. 

Many branches of modern sciences have not yet come tb a 
definite common understanding, regarding the truth of the 
natural phenomena and therefore of the Brahmapadhartna ; and 
the so-called modern Sanskrit scholars have not, unfortunately, 
been endowed with modern scientific out-look. Such of the 
scholars who are familiar with certain branches of sciences as 
well as Sanskrit language have been pouring out their energy not 
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to grasp the reality of the situation but to interpret it in their 
own way which may not be true in its entirety. Mr. V. G. Rele 
has taken much pains and trouble — for which we should thank 
him-to view the Vedic Gods from the biological point. No doubt, 
Mr. Rele has correctly interpreted things as they are, but his 
speculations are entirely blocked by the material out-look, and 
therefore, they do not reflect the universality and divinity of the 
things in question. Most of the learned translators like Dr. 
A. B. Keith etc., have taken the superficial meanings of the 
Vedic Texts in the same manner as they would do in the case of 
ordinary classical Sanskrit literary pieces. The Vedic Texts 
are abstruse and never yield, under ordinary circumstances, 
their intended right meaning, to the prejudicial alien minds, 
whether oriental or occidental. 

I would suggest, therefore, that some scholars, learned in 
several branches of modern sciences, arts, Sanskrit, Philology 
etc., that are the several phases of the rational aspect of the 
Brahmanadharma and of Acaras that are the practical 
aspect of the same, should gather together to interpret the Vedas 
and enlighten the world with their many-sided and infallible 
explanations and interpretations. Mr. H. A. Shah’s astronomical 
interpretation of Vedic Gods too has been a guide to us 1 . 

Here I wish to offer my humble quota before this august 
assembly of erudite and recondite scholars of Oriental learning. 

The question of the date of the Vedas has been purposely 
omitted here as it is premature to take it up now when the great 
majority of scholars appear to have presupposed certain things 
for practical purposes or otherwise irrespective of the truth of 
things. 

Similarly the authorship of the Vedas has been disputable. 
The great SSyapScarya and his predecessors have tried their 
utmost to explain away the complications in a manner known 
and suited to them. Many of the present-day modern scholars 
appear to have disagreed totally with them without entering into 
their depths. 

The incomprehensive problems may be comprehended and 
solved in this age of modern science by modern scholars aided 


1. Vide Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Vol. XVII, pt. II. 
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by the principles of the material radio and other inventions and 
discoveries, which enable us to apply the same to know the 
mystery of the Apauru§eyatva and Srutitva of the beginningleas, 
endless, all-pervading and omnipresent eternal Vedas. 

It is cited and admitted by ancient commentators that 
several sages realised certain portions of the Vedas on the 
ground that those portions contain a reference to the (seeming) 
names of the seers — or composers according to some scholars of 
to-day — of Hymns. The Purvamlmariisakas never admit that the 
Vedas were originated even from the Almighty as opposed to the 
view of the Uttaramlmamsakas. The Modern radio and other 
inventions of the past, present and future may lead us in the 
right path to prove, to a considerable extent, the doctrines of 
both the Mlmamsakas. 

Mr. V. G. Rele has already paved the way of interpreting 
the Vedas from the biological standpoint. Though his exposition 
is dreadfully silent about the divinity and the universe (Brah- 
manda) as a whole, its method of interpretation serves as a 
model to us. 1 Similar attempts can be made to understand 
the mystery of the Vedas from several scientific points of view 
backed up by the religious wisdom. Even a deep study of 
aesthetics, fine arts, psychology, philosophy, physics, chemistry* 
biology etc., may fail to let us imbibe anything about the divinity 
of Brahmanadharma that is beyond their capacity to understand. 
However, an ardent student of Brahmanadharma with a know- 
ledge of philology may conveniently be assisted by those* 
branches of sciences to understand and explain the nature and 
mysterious ways of Brahmspadharma as revealed in the Vedas. . 

The episode that goes by the title of SunahSepa Upakhyana 
narrated in the 33rd chapter of the Aitareya Brahmapam portion 
of the Vedas may enlighten us on the genuineness of the sacred 
texts, provided it is commented upon with deep insight. A 
superficial survey over the texts does not only suggest nothing 
peculiar to the most ancient books of the world, but does certain- 
ly mar the dignity and merits of the same. The object of this 
paper is to place before the public the exgesis of the Vedas with 

1. Mr. H. A. Shah, b.a., of Bombay has ventured to give astronomical 
interpretation of Vedic Gods. (Vide B. O. R. Institute, Poona, Vol. XVII, 
pt. II.) 
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a special reference to a single episode mentioned in the 33rd 
chapter of the Aitareya Brahrnapam. The story runs as -follows 
when viewed as an ordinary piece of literature. 

THE STORY 

There lived a king by name HariScandra Vaidhasa, the 
Aikswaka. .Though he had one hundred wives he was issueless. 
In his house, there lived two sages known as Narada and Parvata. 
Being requested by the king, Narada disclosed in a discourse 
the advantages of begetting children and advised him to pray to 
Varupa for a son whom he would offer, in return, to the deity. 
Accordingly the king offered his prayers to Varuna and was 
blessed with a son RohitaSwa by name. The king did not like to 
part with his son soon after his birth and put off sacrificing him 
under reasonable and convincing excuses each time when 
Varuna demanded a sacrifice, until the boy was allowed to pass 
his- 16th year. Whereupon the secret was disclosed to him. He 
ran away from the palace and migrated into the forest. While 
he was roaming in the jungle, he came to know that his father 
was suffering from dropsy, consequent upon his failure to keep 
his premise. Whenever Rohitadwa made up his mind to return 
to his father’s abode, Indra, the lord of Heaven, disguised 
himself as a Srotriya and advised him to keep on wandering, 
eulogising at the same time the great benefit that one may 
derive from travel. Thus the prince attempted five times to 
return but each time he was prevented from doing so. While he 
found himself as a traveller for the sixth time, he saw accident 7 
ally a hermitage where he interviewed a sage called Ajigartha, 
son of Suyavas, who had three sons known as Bunahpucchah, 
SunahSepah and Sunolangulah. The prince proposed to, pay 
one hundred and get rid of his distress through one of the 
sons of the sage. Ajigartha conceded to the proposal and gave 
away the middle son after deliberate consideration of Dharma 
and the instinct of his, wife regarding the choice of the son. 
RohitaSwa accompanied by SunahSepa approached his father who 
made preparations to perform a Soma sacrifice with the 
Brahmaiaa boy, as the victim. The priests were invited and the 
sacrifice began. When the victim was about to be tied and dis? 
sected, neither the authorised priest nor any man in the 
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assembly stood up to bind the human being and draw out his 
life. Ajigartha himself rose, and demanding one hundred for 
each service he bound him to the sacrificial post and was ready 
with sword in hand to dissect his body. Then Sunah§epa observed 
the crisis and began to offer his final prayers to Prajapati and 
several deities at the instruction of each deity in turn. When 
he was reciting concluding prayers to Usas his ties were 
loosened and he as well as the sacrificer were released from the 
bondages. Then the sacrifice had to be abruptly closed at this 
miracle, violating the formal injunctions of the Veda. At the 
request of the priests SunahSepa conducted the rest of the 
ceremony and brought it to a close in the method thought out 
by him in conformity with the rational perspective of sacrifices. 

SunahSepa then, considering what family he should join, 
approached Visvamitra who honoured him. Ajigartha desirous 
of getting his son back appealed to the higher sense of SunahSepa 
who in his turn being backed up by ViSvamitra rejected the 
request of Ajigartha and made his seeming criminal offence 
clear to him and snubbed him. Next, SunaljSepa asked Visva- 
mitra to expound the process of changing from one family to 
another which he had himself undergone. ViSvamitra offered 
both his spiritual and material wealth to him besides giving him 
the station of the eldest son. In order to have his proposals 
confirmed by his own sons he asked, at the request of Sunahfiepa, 
his one hundred sons to endorse his opinion. Fifty elder sons 
disagreed with their father and were consequently cursed to 
enter into births in the last NiSad class, which comprised the 
Pundras, the Pulindas, the Sabaras, the Mutibas, etc., and 
grew issueless. The fifty younger sons submissively agreed 
and were blessed by Visvamitra and lived happily with Sunah- 
§epa at their head who inherited the characteristics of both his 
old and new families. 

The merits and uses of the episode form the concluding 
portion of this section. According to which this episode is to 
be recited by the Hotf, approbated by the Adhvaryu before the 
sacrificer, invariably in all the sacrifices performed by kings. 
The honorarium is to be paid by the sacrificer befitting his 
capacity and wealth. The listener of this episode will surely be 
blessed with issues and success. 
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Such is the simple story related in the 33rd chapter of the 
Aitareya Brahmana. Though it is in the form of a story, it 
cannot be admitted that it is a narration of the past events. 
The verbs used in the past tenses should not be commented 
upon literally in accordance with the rules of classical grammar. 
In the Vedas past tenses are used in the place of present tenses, 
Pacini, the great grammarian and philologist has not forgotten 
to make mention the peculiar usages of the past tenses in the 
Vedas. Bearing this in mind, one may presume that this narra- 
tion of events that generally occur in life, guides and sets an 
example to the adherers to the Br&hma^adharma so that one 
may commit this to memory, know such psychological and in- 
stinctive tendencies of human lifefdraw lessons on methods of 
adjustments, and amendments and cultivate tolerance and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 

In this small section there are s great many problems 
relating to sacrifices solved by wisdom of the quintessence of 
the Upani§ads that have been appended to-day as the third 
or fourth division of the Veda. It is a fact that all the four 
divisions of the Veda and all the four Vedas are inter- 
related and inter-dependent. There is nothing like Samhita, 
Brahmaria, Aranyaka and Upanisads being different from one 
another. The chronological classification of the Vedas into 
Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda is not a genuine 
one. These divisions and classifications of the Vedas were first 
attempted by Vedavyasa for practical purposes of learning and 
reciting them easily by several individuals who were unable to 
commit to memory the whole of the Veda. Since then it has 
been conventionally followed by later generations. Yet, from 
the point of view of Yajiia and the practical aspects of Brah- 
manadharma, no Srotriya could dispense with any particular 
branch of the Veda. The Purvakarida and the Uttarakapda are 
interdependent so as to present a rational interpretation of the 
Brahmana dh a rma . 

Though this episode is included in the Brahmana portion of 
the Vedas it is not free from references to Samhita or Upanisads. 
It is quite obvious that Jnana and Karma go hand in hand. Both 
are intertwined. It is explicitly stated in the Git 5 that Jnana 
is also a kind of Yajiia. The very word Karma Yoga reveals that 
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Karma and Jnana are the two terminals of the same Dharma 
united by devotion 'Bhakti' or love. The great sage Apastamba 
who advocates the cause of Srotriyakarma does not forget to 
dilate upon Atmalabha which is indispensable to the Brahmapas 
(i.e. people) in general. It is his impartial treatment of both 
Karmakanda and Jftanakanda which are, in his view, interdepen- 
dent, that has conferred on him the highest distinction on earth. 

Most of the Vedic texts are in the form of Aphorisms 
(Sutras). The exposition of the meaning of a single condensed 
form of composition runs into several volumes. The rules of 
interpretations and explanations are also framed by certain sages 
who were conscious of the intentions of Sacred injunctions and 
sayings. 

The names referred to in the Vedas arc not at all really the 
names of persons that were once in the mortal world. They 
possess both denotation and connotation. They are the species 
of a genus, the supreme Universal soul, and chosen here to re- , 
present certain characteristic features of the Self in different 
conditions. They may serve as algebraical symbols for purposes 
of illustrating by means of Arthavada such of the principles of 
the Brahmanadharma and of the way of life as are difficult to 
understand directly from the general injunctions of the Vedas. 
If psychology coupled with philology could enable us to interpret 
them as representing the activities of the individual soul and 
mind, it will be a glorious achievement. The knowledge of phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, economics, law, politics etc., is quite 
essential to understand the spirit of the sayings of the sacred 
works on Brahmapadharma. 

The word Hariicandra is like an algebraical symbol. It 
may represent any man or king possessing a clear common 
sense and religiously bent of mind. His being the son of VedhaS 
and born in the race of Iksvaku indicates that generally kings 
are understood to have directly sprung from the Creator, Krista 
Iksvaku etc., (cf. Navi§nu Prithivipatih). In later ages too we 
find kings styling themselves as belonging to the races of the 
Sun and the Moon. The Sun and the Moon represent also the 
characteristic features of those kings. They are the priroojeni- 
tory emblems as it were. 
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It is said that Narada and Parvata resided in his house 
(Gfhe usatuh). Narada and Parvata mean simply the nature 
and activities of the mind of the person. In'other words it may 
be said that the mind of a hari$candra man is endowed with 
steadiness or firmness of mind (Parvatah, Sthitaprajnata) and 
imagination, flashing intellect or intuition (Narada). If he devot- 
edly and seriously considers an intricate problem he will be able 
to find out correct solutions for himself as though they are intui- 
tively perceived by him (cf. Yam Raksitumicchanti Buddhya 
saniyojayanti tarn). This may be both subjective or internal and 
objective or external. Wherever Narada is introduced in 
Sanskrit literature we can positively take it in the sense of 
activity of the mind within or without. RobitaSwa too is symbo- 
lical and general. Etymologically it means a person having or 
representing red rays. Ihis may correspond with the term Ba- 
lasurya that can be applied to any baby resembling the glory of 
the Sun. 

Ajigartha may point out a sage who sleeps over the material 
comforts (cf. Yasyam jagrati bhutani tasyam nidrati Samyaml). 
He may look distressed with poverty as depicted here. Suppose 
he is a household man possessing three sons who are equally 
glorious, learned, noble and self-sacrificing. In consistency with 
their blissful nature and character they may be named Sunab- 
pucchah, Sunahsepah, Sunolangulab- The terms are significant 
and clear in their meanings. The word Sunah denotes bliss and 
‘Puchcha’ etc., mean piece or little. The Vedas describe here a 
family of learned men of divinity to be found in all ages and 
places, capable of dealing with extraneous problems of life and 
sacrifices, that could spare even their lives for the sake of huma- 
nity and divinity. There may be even to-day many living beings 
imbued with the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

The so called names of priests too are to be taken as signi- 
fying terms. The words like ViSvamitra, Jamadagni, Ayasya 
and Vasistha clearly point out the distinguishing features of 
persons who could be entrusted with several posts in a sacrifice 
at all times and in all places. The etymological explanations too 
are very clear to us. A ViSvamitra is one who pleases the 
world as well as the divine beings with proper prayers or Hymns. 
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A Jamadagni is one through whom the fire god has to consume 
the offerings. One who does not labour hard and who does 
sing happily and with ease the Hymns of the Veda is called 
an Ayasya. That sage who commands control over all branches 
of knowledge or several subordinate learned men with his 
mastery over all theoretical as well as practical portions of learn, 
ing is called a Vasi§tha. 

The term Devarata is like Devadatta standing for any man 
in similar circumstances. The hotrtva of ViSvamitra may 
enable us to explain the idea connoted by the word Madhu- 
chchanda, used in a sense of being his son. A Madhuchchanda 
man is one who has a sweet voice or one who possesses a special 
aptitude for metres, or who recites sweetly the metrical stanzas. 
Madhuchchanda is invariably connected with ViSvamitra ; 
many Hymns in the Vedas cite a reference to this word as 
well as many other words taken to mean the names of seers. 
In reality they do not denote any seer or composer but connote 
peculiar qualities of the Absolute Self manifesting Himself in 
various conditions reflected in several Vedic Hymns. These 
terms may throw light upon certain minute psychological bio- 
logical factors etc., well founded on divinity. 

To say that Visvamitra was once a king who changed his 
royalty to divinity in course of one and the same life is to 
impress us with the idea that a rajas soul may strive hard to 
exercise its pauru?a (power) to attain the next higher, satwika 
stage, by means of reciting the hymns or mantras just as a 
satwika soul rises to the highest stage of divinity by means of 
devoted prayers. ViSvamitra’s possession of hundred sons is 
also problematical. The fifty-first son is called Madhuchchandas. 
The rest are unknown. Who they are and what they are, are not 
mentioned. This may also suggest that all of them may be 
interpreted as dualities. As soon as a divine man (Devarata) 
joins him he casts aside all his auxilliary qualities and trans- 
poses them considering that they are befitting the Ni§ada 
characteristics, comprising the Pundras, the Pulindas, the 
Sabaras, the Andhras, the Mutibas etc., varieties that are by 
nature, the proper substratum of such qualities as greediness, 
disobedience, worldly attachment etc. But this is very hard 
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to be realised. Even if we take it for grafted that a man may 
actually have one hundred sons, it will be clear to us that he 
will be ready to dissociate with unworthy sons, and the sons 
who care more for worldly possessions notwithstanding their 
learning and dignity will fall down degraded and degenerated 
and change to a life of lowest class in this very life or in a life 
to come. 

The relative merits of things, a man may possess in this 
world are expounded in this section. The possessions like 
Annam, Vasah, Hiranyam, paiavah, Jaya, duhita, and put rah 
are spoken of as pranah, Saranam, rtipam, vivahah, sakha, 
krpanam and jyotih respectively. All these are in ascending 
or descending order in accordance with points of view of their 
intrinsic or extrinsic values. Duhita is said to be krpanam 
which many commentators and translators take to mean misery 
or sorrow. Our limited experiences may prove what we mean. 
But in reality our experience may be disproved. A woman is 
described in the following gathas as ‘ eSa abhutih esa vo 
janani punah ’ which show her high position. The Vedas look 
very highly upon ladies. A duhita is as essential a factor as a 
putrah for the existence and continuance of life and the world. 
Therefore the Vedas can never be partial to putrah alone and 
ridicule the duhitf saying that she is misery incarnate. The 
parents without courage, endurance and wisdom may attach 
themselves closely to their daughters and be disappointed of 
their ambitions, and consequently they may inflict misery on 
themselves. In the eye of the Veda or the Almighty both the 
son and. the daughter are equal. Of course there may be some 
difference between them. But the disparity should not be too 
extensive. When the wife is taken as friend by the husband, 
what should the position of his issue through her be ? A female 
child is Kfpa$am and a male child is jyotih. In the group of 
things characterised here the latter ones are associated always 
with all the previous ones together with their merits. For 
example vasah indicates not only itself but annam too. Jaya 
may be considered independently and also being associated 
with annam, pranali; vasah, Sara^ara ; hirapyam, rupam ; and 
palavah, vivahah. While all possessions are extolled, there 
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can be no reason why a duhitf who is enumerated as the sixth 
of the possessions, should be devoid of her merits. So jt is 
clear that the word should not be interpreted in a sense common 
to imperfect human beings and scholars. I cannot say that the 
great Sayapacharya too was not in favour of duhitf and looked 
down upon her. As the term duhitf precedes Jyotih it must be 
associated with jyotih which includes also krpana. Etymologi- 
cally speaking * krpana ’ is derived from the root kpp Kj-payam, 
The root may take kft affix to form k,pana or it may be explained 
as kfpam anithl meaning a thing which draws out mercy or any 
similar feeling or emotion. According to Bhavabhiiti 1 eko rasah 
karuna eva’ manifests different sentiments like Sfhgara, vlra 
etc. Kfpa may be taken here, to represent some of the rasas, 
and krpana as rasavat. Consequently kfpajia may without any 
complication mean rasavat or rasaprada, pleasurable or delightful, 
an adjective appropriate with ‘ duhitf = ( rasam ) dogdhi iti.’ 

The comprehensive meaning of the word Brahmapa may 
also be attempted likewise. Many are under the impression that 
the Vedas do make mention of the people of the four classes, 
in a sense in which the people at present are led to believe. It 
must be admitted that the universal sacred text books such 
as the Vedas never intend saying that x, y or z belong to 
particular classes. In the Vedas, all the people of several classes 
and communities are impartially treated. It is clearly pointed 
out how the diversified universal soul could choose a particular 
variety in consistency with its desire and enjoy learning, 
physical power, trade, servitude and animal passion either 
severally or jointly. So the five words like Brahmaria, K?atriya 
etc. may primarily denote the chief characteristics of all the 
beings both animate and inanimate ( for we find them in trees, 
plants, planets, deities etc. ) and secondarily the ways and func- 
tions of all mortals. 

Creatures are wont to embrace all the five characteristics 
in the main, and specialise any one of them in the variegated 
process of involution. Therefore, for the practical purpose of 
civilisation ( vyavaharaniti ) the specialised characteristics are 
considered to be determinating factors. Notwithstanding this 
classification it should be remembered that each in its turn is 
not wholly free from other characteristics. The mouth, the 
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arms, the thighs, the feet and outskirts represent the fivefold 
functions of souls. All are indispensable to the conditioned 
souls. That the divine service of making the victim lifeless has- 
been undertaken by a great sage and it is spoken by another as. 
a function befitting a person of the characteristics of servitude 
is clearly expressed in this episode. The refutation of the young 
sage does not attempt to accuse the great sage, but it suggests 
that such functions are considered as divine, and from that 
divine service no one should retire or violate. (Shaudrat nyayat 
napagah.) This clearly supports that the five-fold characteristics 
stated above are common to all five-fold specialised classes. 
The story of the religious hunter narrated in the Bharata evi- 
dently endorses this view-point. 

In the episode it is mentioned that Rohita is instructed by 
Indra in the guise of a Br&hmaija. The word Brahmana means 
a Srotriya according to the statement made by R. who has been 
prompted by the Almighty as it were. ( R=Rohita ) 

In the statement ‘putram brahmana icchadhvam,’ brahmana 
has been rightly interpreted as vipra ksatriyadayah so much so 
the word brahma applies to all persons on earth. 

In regard to the fifth class of people, Aitareya Brahmana 
enumerates certain tribes possessing such characteristics as pun- 
drah.Pulindah, Andhrah.Miitibah etc. that may form the species of 
the whole nisada characteristics a section of those pancajanah 
mentioned in the Veda. The formation of these tribes has been 
due to certain vices on the part of the individuals. The high- 
souled man may fall down at any moment, in this very life or in 
a life to come, and.be born as any low-souled man in proportion 
to his commissions and in consistency with his choice, conscious, 
or unconscious, active or passive and ignorant or illusory. 

The present births of people in any class are liable to 
change. People of high births in the scale may not be proud of 
their superiority. A lawful inferior is thousand times better 
than a lawless superior. If both the superior and the inferior act 
lawlessly they go down deeper and deeper into darker infernal 
regions. A nisada is as good as a §rotriya and the like. We 
may conclude that the word Brahmana is a common word com- 
prising all human creatures on earth, especially all those that 
follow the Vedas or the Brahmana cara. 
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The Vedas are not partial to any one of the A§ramas. The 
apparent superiority of other ASramas to Garhastya has been 
questioned in the Aitareya Brahmatjam, which reflects on the 
glory of Garhastya. (Iiinnu malam, kimajinam, kimu smasruni, 
kim tapah, putram brShmana icchadhvam sa vai loko’vadavadah). 

In conformity with this observation Apastamba too concludes 
judiciously saying ‘nataj jyais^hyamaSramanam’, meaning that 
the last aSrama can never claim superiority over the a§rama 
of a grhastha. 

Thus we see how we can attempt to elicit beautiful and 
clear meaning from the texts and be enlightened. It is quite 
easy to say that such an interpretation is rather spasmodical. 
But a deep insight can never fail to grasp the beauty and preci- 
sion of such interpretation of the universal texts that bold good 
for all times and places. The authors of rules of interpretation 
(paribhasa) do admit certain peculiarities of interpretation. 
With the help of their works and methods we will not go wrong 
in our endeavour to take things from the point of view of the 
modern revealed scientific methods and principles. This pre- 
sent episode is a treasure of gems of both spiritual and material 
lessons. 

ITS TEACHINGS 

(i) The Glory cjf Begetting Issues 

The first and the foremost thing that rises before our minds 
is the glory of begetting issues. The Creator Himself wants to 
become many and He has so arranged that He could accomplish 
His desire by constructing a most wonderful and miraculous 
mechanism introduced in the body of all living beings. 

A perusal of the text brings before us three sets of dif- 
ferent families in different circumstances : — (a) A parent is 
without issues and anxiously awaiting the birth of a son though 
it be for sacrificing him. ( h ) Another in the forest has been 
bestowed upon with three blissful sons of whom preferably the 
middle one — in harmony with the precepts of the Veda and the 
natural instinctive laws' — is liable to: be given up by the parent 
voluntarily for the sake of divinity and royalty. The son comes 
forward without any complaint on his part, (c) The third man 
possesses one hundred sons but in addition to these he is 
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inclined to take dispassionately one more as his own son giving 

him the status of the eldest son. and disinheriting his one 
hundred sons. A : close and keen observation of the circum- 
stances of these three sets of families may drive home to the 
mind of men that the invaluable treasure that one can have in 
this life is an issue, a son, a glorious son of outstanding attain- 
ments. The first man aspires to procure a son even though 
he is to perish soon after his birth. The second family is proud 
of three blissful sons and at the same time is ready to part, 
without any hesitation, -with one of them. The third man wel- 
comes heartily a god-given man of supernatural power, neglect- 
ing the prosperity of his numerous sons. 

(ii) The Spirit of Self-sacrifice 

Viewing the same from different angles of vision, we see 
■how the first man grows passionate about his son and cherishes 
side by side the thought of sacrificing him to the deity through 
the blessings of whom he begets him. His failure to keep up 
his promise results in his illness as a punishment for not having 
kept his word. The second man disposes of his son first and 
next he tries to fulfil the cause of sacrifice by offering his ser- 
vices to see that his son is finally given away to the deities in a 
sacrifice. His readiness of purpose and his deep insight together 
with the blissful character of his son elevate the son to the 
highest stage of divinity itself. The third man exchanges as 
it were a more glorious man with his fifty disobedient sons whom 
he sacrifies (hecks out from his family) and who are terribly 
punished for having not realised the value of self-sacrifice. All 
these events are commendable and nothing is to be contemptu-, 
ously looked down upon. The proper ways of gaining and losing 
sons are painted very well to teach the people the glory 
of self-sacrifice. 

(iii) The Object of Self-sacrifice 

Another lesson we imbibe from this is that a sacrifice can 
be performed with some definite object in view. The injunction 
* jyotistomena svargakamo yajeta ’ may mean that jyotistoma 
should be performed by an authorised person desirous of svarga 
h-.e., happiness, bliss or any desired object. It also suggests 
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that it can be performed, without any desire, for the good and 
prosperity of the public at large or for pleasing the self itself. 
The institution of sacrifice reveals the truth that the Vedas are 
impregnated with optimism. 

It has been inculcated that self-sacrifice is the underlying 
principle of all sacrifices. It is well founded on the theory of 
causation. Unless a person sacrifices himself in advance as a sort 
of investment or determines to do he cannot attain the object 
here and hereafter. It is the surest of remedies for one’s misery 
or suffering which is due to his own action and which disappears 
the moment one undertakes to perform “sacrifices through 
which the presiding deities of all kinds of activities of man are 
pleased and set the conditions of the sacrificer at right. It is 
the same as saying that the sacrificer becomes pure and free 
rom calamities or misery or obstructions. If we do any harm 
o an individual intentionally or unintentionally our duty shall 
be to entreat him if we wish to be unstained from sin or impurity. 
Suppose the same crime was committed in our previous life 
and we passed away without remedying it. Now in this present 
life we are going to appease the injured souls with our offerings 
to the deities through whom the inflicted souls are pleased and 
get redressed our grievances which proceeded from our ignomi- 
nious action of previous life. 

A hariScandra man who is destined to be issuelcss or whose 
procreative faculty has been hindered by some cause could procure 
a son on condition that he should, according to this episode, offer 
him to the deity in a sacrifice. That is, he should sacrifice him- 
self ; Atmayajfia or Atmarpana is the highest thing that a man 
could undertake to attain either spiritual perfection or material 
objects or both. To get life, life is to be given. But it is not 
that the deities are fond of human flesh and blood. What all the 
deities demand from a mortal life is purity or sincerity of 
thought, speech and deed. Had the hariScandra man stuck 
to his promise, surely the divinity would have been pleased to 
restore his son back to life. As he failed to do so he not only 
suffered from serious illness which can also be proved 
by religion of psychology and of physiology, but he 
suffered separation from his son which in essence 
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amounts to the loss of his son. It is the law of nature, of cause 
and effect. Whether he be a student, merchant or any other man 
he has to forego his comforts ( living ) in order that he should 
earn his livelihood. In other words it means labour. It is a kind 
of sacrificing one’s self. The spirit of self-sacrifice evinced 
forth by an ajigartha sage as well as a §unashepa young soul is 
exemplary. An account of dadhici sage is also as good as this. 
Men of self-sacrificing nature are ready to help others as well as 
themselves. It is with mutual concord or concomittance between 
persons of various dispositions, the world can roll on smoothly 
for ever. If a man is wanting in something, there are others to 
comply with his desire. In fact the Bountiful Nature Herself 
may provide him with the necessaries. 

(iv) Substitution 

There are certain subtle problems of life when a person 
cannot sacrifice himself. Under such circumstances what one 
should do has been clearly set forth in this episode. The filial 
love towards his father on one side and love of his own life on 
the other, trouble RohitaSwa very much. He is not wrong 
in cherishing simultaneouly such opposite propositions, in his 
mind. Being pleased with sincerity of this individual soul, the 
great Almighty characterised as Indra, as it is in this instance, 
so arranges that the despondent man could solve the problem 
with the help of a sage and get over the conflict. The keynote 
of this is that a sacrifice may be performed by substituting 
another for one thing. This shall be disclosed to any man at any 
time under similar circumstances. The question of substitution 
is of paramount importance. Upon this fundamental principle 
the whole of economics, politics, sciences and arts are founded. 
Employing representatives, agents and the like is revealed first 
in the Vedas. 


{To be continued ) 
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Sk. S. No. VIII, Saptapadarthi) by Narendra Chandra.' Roy. 
Pp. 65. Re. 1 
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Progressism — An Essay in Social Philosophy by Edward L. 
Schaub. Calcutta University Readership Lectures for 1929, 
Calcutta, 1938, Demy Cloth. Pp. 305. Rs. 4 

Indian and Western Philosophy by Dr iBetty Heimann. Des- 
cribes the contrast between Indian Philosophical attitudes 
to the main problems of thought and that of Western 
Philosophy, which according to the authoress was found on 
the Sophists of ancient Greece. London 1937. Price about 
Rs. 5. 

Jainism 

Mahipurina ( of Puspadanta. A Jain Epic in Apa- 

bhramSa of the 10th Century, critically ed. by Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya, with Introduction, Notes and Glossary of important 
Prakrit Words in English. Bombay 1937. Roy. Cloth Pp. 
42, 672. Rs. 10 net. 

Paramatma-prakgs'a ( ) of Yogindradev. An Apa- 
bhramSa work on Jain Mysticism ed. with Brahmadeva’s 
Sanskrit Comm, and Daulatram’s Hindi trans., critical 
Intro., various readings and also Yogasara with Sanskrit 
Chaya and Hindi trans. of Pt. Jagadisa chandra by Prof. 
A. N. Upadhye, Bombay. Rs. 4-8 

Slnkhya 

Early Sinkhya — An essay on its historical development accord- 
ing to the texts by E. H. Johnston. London 1937. Cloth 
Pp. VII, 91. Rs. 4 

Vedanta 

Brahmasiddhi { 3TegT?rfl? ) of MapdanamiSra with Comm, of 
Sankhapapi cd. with Indices by Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri 
and Foreword by P. P. S. Sastri. Madras 1937. Roy. Boards. 
Pp. 76,11, 300,10. Rs. 8 

Is'adi Das'opamsadah with S'inkara Bhisya ( y[*lwPt4ar: 

) ed. with Tippapi by Pt. G. Gadgil Shastri 
and B. Maisurkar Shastri, Benares. Cloth Cr. Pp. 1012. Rs. 7 

Study of the Vedinta by Dr. S. K. Das. Sreegopal Basumallik 
Fellowship Lectures for 1929. Calcutta 1937. 2nd ed. Demy 
Cloth. Pp. 21,404. Rs. 4 
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S'rlkara Bhl§ya («Fr ) Being the VlraSaiva Bhasya on 
.the Vedanta Sutras by Sripati ed. by C. Hayavadana Rao, 
in 2 Vols. Vol. I Introduction in English. Roy. Cloth. 
Pp. 888. Vol. II Text in Sanskrit. Roy. Pp. 572. Bangalore. 
1936. 2 Vols. Rs. 17. 

Yoga 

The amazing secrets of the Yogi being Toga in 12 definite 
lessons by Hannel C. F. and Perera V. S., London 1937. 
Pp. 489. Rs. 25. 

Yoga explained by F. R. Yeats-Brown. A guide to the physical 
and mental exercises by one who has practised them for 
many years. New York 1937. Pp. 164 with Illustrations. Rs. 8 

Mlmiihsa 

Jaiimniyanyiyamala ( ) of Madhavacarya 
with his own Vistara ed. with explanations of examples 
and Notes by Pt. A. Ramnath Sastri and Pattabhiram Sastri. 
Pt. I Chaps. 1 to 3. Benares 1937. Boards Demy. Pp. 
6, 236, 40. Rs. 2. 

POETRY, PROSE, POETICS, ROMANCE etc. 
DhvanySloka of Anandavardhana, ed. with DIdhiti 

Comm., Introduction in Sanskrit etc. by Pt. Badrinath 
Sharma. Benares 1937. Crown, Boards. Pp. 41, 457, 11. Rs. 2 
Neminirvana Kavya of Vagbhata ed, by Pt. 

Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. Bombay 1936. 2nd ed. Cr. Pp. 
99, 19. As. 14. 

Raghuvams'a of Kalidasa ed. with Mallinath’s Comm, 

prose-order, change of voice, various readings, Sanskrit 
Notes (Subodhini), Bengali trans., foot-notes etc. by 
Hemantakumar. Calcutta 1936. Roy. Paper. Pp. 28, 830. 
Rs. 3-8. 

Hindi Trans, only of Cantos I-V and XI-21IV by the same 
author is separately available for As. 8 
Yitrlpi abandha of Samarapungava Dikshit ed. by 

Kedarnath. Bombay 1936. 2nd ed. Cr. Pp. 8, 176. Re. 1 
Susuptivpttam ( by T. G. Varadacharya., with a 

Foreword by Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri. This is a short 
poem of three cantos presented in the form of a Sleep-muse 
as is significant from the title. Chittigudur, 1937. Cx. Pp, 50. 
As. 12. 
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VEDA 

Bibliographic Vedique by Dr. L. Renou. A comprehensive 
book giving about 6500 titles of books and pamphlets on Vedic 
Literature. Photographic reproduction. Roy. Pp. V, 339. 
Rs. 12-12 

Rgveda PrStis'Skhya OTfesfU^T) Volume III. English 

trans. of the Text, additional notes, several Appendices 
and Indices by Dr. Mangal Dev Shastri, Lahore, 1937. 
Demy Cloth. Pp. ii, vi, 431. Rs. 15. 

Catapatha BrShmana (wm’JStnsat) of the white Yajurveda in 
the Madhyandina Recension ed. by Pt. Chinnaswami and 
Pattabhiram Shastri. Pt. I containing 4 Kandas. Banares, 
1937. Demy Boards. Pp. 4, 411. ^ Rs. 2-8. 

SSmavedlya-rudra-japavidhi ( ) Containing 

Pancavaktrapujana and Laghurudravidhana also. Pothi 
size. Benares, 1937. Pp 151. As. 8 
* # # * 

SOME RARE & VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Can be had of ; — 

The Oriental Book Agency, 15 Shukrawar, Poona 2. 

1. An Illustrated Ardham3gadhi Dictionary. Literary, 

Philosophic and Scientific with Sanskrit, Gujrathi, Hindi 
and English equivalents, reference to the Texts and copious 
quotations by Jain Muni Shri Ratanchandraji Maharaj, with 
an Introduction by late Prof Dr. Woolner. 4 Vols. 1923-32. 
Roy. Cloth. Rs. 40 

2. Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo ('TT^-HS;B!n n oT3 ; T) A comprehensive 

Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary with Sanskrit equivalents, quota- 
tions and complete references by Pt. Hargovind Das T. 
Sheth. 4 Vols. bound in one volume or separately available. 
1928. Rs - 40 

3. A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 

of India: to wit, Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi, Gujrati, Marathi, 
Puriya and Bengali by John Beams. 3 Vols. 1872—79. Vol. I 
on Sounds ; II The Noun and Pronoun ; III The Verb. 
(Thoroughly oat of print.) Rs. 100 
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4. The Evolution of the Aryan by Rudolf von The ring translat- 
ed from the German by A. Drucker. London 1897. Pp. 412. 

Rs. 30 

5. The Land of the Veda ; Being personal reminiscences of 

India ; its people, castes, Thugs and Fakirs ; its religious 
mythology ; principal monuments, palaces :and mausoleums 
together with the incidents of the great Sepoy Rebellion and 
its results to Christianity and civilisation by Rev. W. 
Butler. With a map of India and 42 illustrations. 9th ed. 
New York. Rs. 15_8 

6. Sakoontala or The Lost Ring. An Indian Drama translated 
into English Prose and Verse from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa 
by Sir Monier Williams. Hertford 1855. Beautifully printed 
on art paper with illustrations, nicely Cloth-bound with 
Golden borders. Pp, XXV, 227, 24. (Intro., Trans, and Notes,) 

Rs. 25 

' 7. Asiatic Studies : Religious and Social by Sir Alfred C. 
Lyall. in 2 Vols. First and Second Series. London 1907. Rs. 15 

8. Oriental and Linguistic Studies : The Veda ; The Avesta ; 
The Science of Language by W. D. Whitney. New York 1874. 

Rs. 16 


REVIEW 

( 1 ) Mrcchakatika of Sudraka. Edited with a complete 
Translation into English, Introduction, Notes and Appendices. 
By R. D. Karmarkar, Principal and Professor of Sanskrit, Sir 
Parashurambhau College, Poona. First Ed. Poona, 1937, Pp. 
I-XXXIII, 1-518. Demy price, 3/8/-. 

( 2 ) MalatlmSdhava of Bhavabhuti. Edited with a cbm. 
plete Translation into English, Notes and Appendices. By 
D. R. Karmarkar, Principal and Professor, Sir Parashurambhau 
College, Poona. 1935. Demy, price Rs. 3/—. 

Principal Karmarkar’s name is a house-hold word in the 
'Student Community. His editions of various Nstakas, Maha- 
kaoyas, philosophical texts, Vedic Selections, Kavyapraka'sa, etc, 
have immensely benefitted the student and teacher alike. His 
edition of Mrcchakatika, therefore, is most welcome, for there 
■vyas no other good edition printed before it and the Students 
found it very difficult to understand this drama which has 
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problems of its own. It is a drama of the people and not of 
royalty as other Sanskrit dramas are. Hence, many strange 
idioms and words describing the ordinary life of a gambler, a 
courtesan, etc., are a peculiarity of this drama. Again, the 
different kinds of prakfta enhance the difficulty of a commentator. 
But Principal Karmarkar has tackled his task most successfully. 
In his learned introduction he deals with the authorship, date, 
etc., of the Mrcchakatika briefly. He has promised to give us 
the detailed arguments in favour of his thesis that Mrcchakatika 
is a work of Dapdin. Ihis theory was started by the late Prof. 
Pischel and upheid by the late Prof. Macdonell. But it found 
very strong opposition, as it was ^mainly based on two points 
that (a) the verse HTHSiTti+f, etc. is found in Mrccha- 

katika {l. 34) and Kavyadar'sa (11.226) both. Starting with 
the assumption that Dandin has given only his own verses as 
illustrations in his Kavyadar'sa, Mrcchakatika was assigned to 
him ; and ( h ) the State of society depicted in Mrcchakatika is 
similar to that depicted in KsvySaaria. Prof. Karmarkar advances 
7 points in favour of his contention. But, unless we have an 
opportunity of examining the detailed exposition wc cannot 
correctly judge the position. The late MM. Haraprasad Sastri, 
Jibanand Vidyasagara, Prof Konow, Keith, etc. have entered the 
arena of date, etc and we are waiting for Prof. Karmarkar’s 
paper in the Trivandrum Oriental Conference with great eager- 
ness. The introduction further discusses the merits of the 
play and gives its critical appreciation and time-analysis, des- 
cribes the state of society and examines the principal characters. 

The Sanskrit text is accompanied by English translation 
on each page and critical notes are given after the text. The 
notes are thorough, elucidating all difficult points, giving 
parallel expressions and verses from classical Sanskrit works, 
allusions, etc. And they do not make a dry reading. For 
instance, the personal experience given by Prof. Karmarkar 
(p, 385) very well illustrates the irresistible craving of 
Samvahaka for gambling. The five appendices at the end give 
definitions of dramatic terms, a collection of sayings in 
Mrcchabatika. a note on metre, a pratika index of verses and a 
list of difficult words. 

'Die edition of MalatimSdkava follows the same lines a s 
adopted in the Mtcchaka\ika. It shows the same amount of 
scholarship, care and solicitude for students’ good as other works 
of Prof. Karmarkar. 

The printing and get-up of both the works leave nothing 
to be desired and we heartily welcome these excellent editions 
by Principal :Karmarkar. The Editor. 
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‘sr sq^rf^si^ ^4 stifoeftoftsi sqsqk i ejqf «r ^s^V' 
srf&RT 5TO^^3Tr(7T sqs^lj str t flwtc&Tm- 

oJR^qTftfoif: 5Ts?|fk i ®r?w|§: ^r^rci&iTrtj 

3 sqpgnRTO ^q?q sqfif F& fa | ^Sfa^RFf m Wpft 
«qfir, ?r fti% ^4 ssra l %% <£&& sr: 

«nra fawispra i f 3 55T5?5zr shifts : f wita- 

$1% &fiafi 5TF?ftfk WFqq q>T®TRqTqftg ?fk wr«tqTfgqs4l: | 

qsfiaratq q-q^r ncq^rrg^RUTOfqFsi: ‘ ^g'tmsfs^R^iftfk 5 ‘ grar- 
qn: qisqt apiRrftfk ’ 8 gfk qqfaF^tk srm^Rtfefk ’ ^ st4: jtot- 
urcit foqqRfanikq *F%fatftrs q>R.qftqtmTti slsk qsreiFFtauqft^q- 
ttr: ?rarara ^far-atsro qqstj; i 

«w4m^4\TOw^4 ftaqisq ctFrqE&Ft sztftq HRiqftj^qqr 
sqf&rraqrai; i q<s*m-Fr«iq;rc: <q$ RqFRraftss: Rrae » ( s ) qsresi- 
eqfcr kqiq^isrrcqkar gen q^ntfo^F: i qaffkftrei ft «uff Ifnwftfq- 
JtRFITO: I F sr«4a ftgRT I Fnsmtf: I F ft srmfti q^kar 

smtoR aftqfRsmfqnfq 3%: ^qiqqq^wrftqiifra: i f great ig: 
^fsteq^nqfts: qqgroR ^fk Rq^Rrah t ff =q ^kqtqr^gfFfk 
qftajqfqreifttggF. i ( q ) qwk 3 q^Tfqkq gqst qa=q tktqg^q «^s- 
^rt ^ftqtqnr f qresiKranqftg ?fk qtssrct 1 qF&aq fksFsrms 
fkiftfafafa 1 

arerreq ^qqFTciFqvnfT?q jjss ajr^ i g-wqtsr «cr*fi: awq- 

q^m ftc qjfkk qjcTTR fsrftq gRdfq5w;-^q»^^FT5?“W3q«r?q 
qFTft^^FgqRFRrc; fpsrjf ?ft aFRqqFteqg^F g kwrer f- 
gftrc ^ swiff, 1 cnfqqaa^frraqTs^: qsjjqq: aii^lar g tgq* ^fk 
fotq»: 1 fcgsR; snaarFft rftq teqTaqmwnsfk 1 arqHrfawk ft^c 
lot ^kwiFiFtsfq gifts 1 aaTRifaafra iqiftiqkqigqqfkftfk aa^^taroft 
felt: I 

; aqt^^^fot |f«Rrftr5nj;-vf?raftqwq?iqTsq IrwifIsIff qqr 
First tRFUFTFFfiifk 1 qTk3F$gfkft4 *\ *rt«qq>mftfq: 

sn?ffM*nfost tRiaFFiks gtelfart: I sm =3 aqmifF^q arnak^- 
qqsRr^ssaafrfqFWR: I 
*qr. q. H 

e* 





[ 3fo ? , an* * s— 



waft i a;?mri? tsmmmfe $rc!*na sft i "Bg rop m- 
snsp^arvrrai^TWiw^ tgiftnww ?ft \ 
vmfoodm&A w*jjnw: i atfwrt? nm '■ 
saifa ?wa w i a^ftr iRra^^TMW^^n^KOTq 
Ararat WJieaiwrarart w 

snciftr i g f s t ^g a?^ w IsimraT wa<nft i ‘ tmqfrnWff- 

siw^ 5 ( % R, U ) |ft k\M sft< 

ara^<i * ^m: ll ^ I) 

( WTO ) 3T«1 g^l 

mi{ II \° II 


q sm aftaarfafta ?gaawar mwi ^firan i asmT-afg^msg* 
(| * anas: 5 1 tg: qwrgqftwwiso ^sra^ sflgfg | am 

Sqfgm: qjSqi * spwtg, 5 |5gfET H?t-‘ ?a?;^ ’ ffa I 

: mi& %g: ‘ asTwata ’ ?fg i 

•5* TjaragqW gsnsTq.- fa: i q>wrrfqft a: a^a: h fa> fan- 
qq^ arfgsgqRt-ga wq^i£ aft ft?raa|-‘?gsp* ’ faaswia^ 

giNrara:, §ft: sifgrsaaiatg; i ag# fs tgfmrom: » 
agar: i aa wqa^§ arftfa afgmfta: a*r:, hs[t qsrrgfa ageism 
» a iral agr «t CTwriaat^aVnEratt at i a* am q.refifta’lf am 

i 

gaafta»rwgTS TTq ygqgftg qf^fa— aaa%fg i 
^ H^tgfafci i agari^a ga wragT a^aiaTfr^T^laai^aiaaal- 
% a^r ^TritaTfTO$wrrara$eft% gagfa^a wifgma: i 

gwassqsftft | awaaigl aaT^I afaar^v aTa|aTaarama\w^f 
f^ngaiawremfq sraTfgfa agrarasganggiaqw i aaifq aft: *qq$r- 
mraTaTqT^aa aamrnrg , sssw a awqaai ssmsfq a^asUgsarra:, 
aggftgqitamfq a^r aaa aaWaac, i aifaftfa aufc 

^ a^t^: i 

« Mfaa^fa i aar aqgqfiwawa'i laa^: ‘aa;’ — aw ‘faq^q:’ 
^qai — aa ' sqqfai ’ aatasf: i 
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* sfrssi^r I ftsrflr ^r^iftii ?® n 

0WFI3ET — 
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*Nth— ' 

arf^mfaSM ii^ii 

SFFERgftSR fflowB |fa 5raVi: 1 3ra fR: ^Rt?ts?qi% E^Fg- 
tfirirrc: i fast 5 fq^qt, r swt% i ?trt 4 s^nfi e^g^Rrai- 
fol%PRw5 q^T SFSR5T ST^fif ^R^icT, 

epgqfoecT sifttatiMHEtSBi ^gs: f^T ^5f 5F^g5i %$ i 

«W *nfa Rwggsfafa i 

I 

3RR ^^Rq r --?TTOT? ; q5I^?JlW^l4tsrSfq^ri^vi'R E E5q- 
qmr h^rss q;«ra l TS*Rft 

fra q^i^T i RsftRssr^s M mv&x rr sfrst araiisEPss- 
^ r i ^q T ff^ ?rofiwRWHwr i!W 

— qwnfeiNt sft i gr ^ 

r#j i grRi^n^TMrwraRff^r i 

■ srfe^r ^t% i ^^t- 

ftraRRrawsftm ?Ft rrh: emFR^rs^R, f^rar M?is- 

515^4[ | R^tR^TSW 5F®?T 3TR RR^tP'J^T: I R^R3£tI^- 

*JRcWb I 3T$H3Png 1.1% ' gntiw- 

RRTRfaqR: I arsif RIR RR RtSnfi RTSRfir 

i TOnftfe— 1 srsprrfefa 3rc: i 

|H SjfwwTrrfe I ^firaT!flf*$RT*n*IT ‘ fa^OTi’ — 3?*reRT!its’PT 5F3?*T, 

aro,?^ qrT^is^rm^fa~ci?T *r: ^?*r ‘ fa*fm:’ sw 5 * 

*wwbr: i j 

X JRRW ffk, I RTRI^S^w *TRH: fajfa*l«^*r ^ fa*ftn 

$%. ^THT ,\ 

« STsJniqsS sfg I «rafaiPFf?R — RFrat I 
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ifTIflF^f^T: *WlS«jWig Rpqe^ | ST*l«qHimMfo*lT^Rn 

srf^r era qq&§ i ffr^THF^ foqi^rcr *npqq<i i ^qqq ^wi?q- 

2 ^?I STqqiRS ifcf 3TS& flPflqfa, ?tq: 7T5T | 

H €P«Slfcr TO ^PSBT 37^% CT5T q 5RP§$ I *ftsq*Tgqq?j- 

jjRr^^qi q^srastarawrafr k q*qq ?{% n mi 

WWW 

®r^T ^srcw sifioit f^urq^^pq^ qjt%^ 
srarin f^R*nrerpqi%fct i ww srqros fiRrarS^Tqq^qtqqTqtss- 
p^feqTOT fqsqir — *tfk *nfr<xi TqgROTepq^TOfo sii&sfa 
aiRisfa 3 i§nr, gTS^fg ffoR*?TO*q* s,fcr i 
qfl&T%9OT&n5nf<r ^TcqfcT =q 57?^«in?q^ I W qT§r<JRi| 
fwq^orapqq q^qraifa epf^^r i ^miRftfcw m htoir- 

3TT.q q qc^sjTfl^-^q^g^g^q f^qqi^JT?*., SRHHT^- 

-qr^ mwmn i ^ra^i^q^T^qqi^f: i wi ^topr^r?^ 

5R5q =q Cl5R?fl — qfftfaqqsg fri 5R[- 

«3t i HTsq 5iT®qT fetfraR i sfearg 

5ti^r|r: s€t q feqf&R i to sEiwrarfct ^nrq iirqRTjn- 
gpqf^fcr sFqferor qra°TOq, * spq^g: i q qra £f#ftf^r: i 

? aT«rfqq%fer% — qsITqtftfeRq: i fq$tq» % smiRTOqqqt 

qqfa i 

r q 5 ft i q ^TnswprcsirqT i^qq?r? qr qjfsRegsq: $fg- 
q*r |rf qrft fRqqr qfaqfq i srfq g RqTO^T^$qqqqrf^sq»ift faqfo 
*r3& i qqmre srfgqrqfqg^TOq'i qqfMtqqisqf^qtqrsq? qfciqrqq fa l foR 
qfjircqqrqqqqsft qt fqqtqm^nr qreT*% q^ i ?RTm«rra|q snqq- 
qi<rct«q: sra\%{% i 

3. fqqqrgqtq ^<q i srofljqqw qt® 0 Rq*q rgqiq ??q#: I 
v qrf^rfqfo i tot®et qqrcq %q qqq q'lqqqqqfq faqr ?iwt 



foogflTOart SRTOlfelT^ stT^q^r— ^ SHSrarc^ jh^h: 
?W^ # t ^ SRTH5IT 5ira%r qsff t§^ : ’KSfaffrR JT^T^T- 
zrt i ert4 jftra’qg' ^ftn^ir 

1 II II ’’ 

1 IfaVTOTO '4 rT ^Tsjqqrq: | v^f^cfts?^ Z2iW*m 
srafa: I Iw* fS^T I W *m\‘ ^T^T^f-^- 

WgRfl qfc(q'4: H^fJqi: tp^T: sBt^rf^cT ?T 3 wm' ^RI^cT I 
“ ^ g^t^teqfaqft: ? ” 

«F* 1 «W i wssit 

^kt ^irqqTmf^ifaita, 

3T*n$R 1 

9 qifoifV gsp* 1 srrcft ssntrfi ®s^s^ qg sfiwr^ *rarcw 
qrsqrsSfiTCqqor 55^ afg?tqfe 1 d^d^q^ Rs^fafa- -^n^igHtfi ?pi 4 : 1 

‘ *t ^aNRSTrengfa ’ q^gaaifal; qt^^q^^ssaw^q- 
qqsq ( qr$3& ) qrf: qfdfqwrg, trq«r ( <rqqi^3& ) ’snft ’ ^gfTR^l 
a-Ftarea ga^rrsRtgsnqsq qenq: afrwfa 1 8 RafeqRqfsigat ’ asT 
q»4r q4»R qqq ng^S; — 8 snfo^iqfs&q: ’ afaqrq* gansfcqra: qfifior:, 
sr sum, *r?rt fSfosrfir — H^t 8 ^qqircsssa* 1 srfg 1 

* srfasrrsr^fo 1 8 safasnsm 5 ?&rw ‘ sra: ’ awi: 1 m 
8 foq«q! 5 I sreq fefqsrs sratn:, ^tl^ST I daifa avnsr'qq 

8 q«rrsf ’ affh^rfsfHp ^fd ¥TRT: I rRq g sfqqqqtqiq W^a4\*TtswiTfeTqH I 
\ q*%ftr I < m ’ \*4fqq*?m 8 {*r§;5t 5 vT^fg^rfsTi.^ ^fd q-a- 
Rtrrwrfqaf: 1 fqj?g sRftsim fsrgqft *r w-JdWTsa T^{%*dT?q%rm 
TO a%ST— ‘ vwtfipjBsqsT {%$ti ’ ^aa fern?: I HST =* 8 ftsat 5 5?TO 
‘ 4 rf 4 5 ^?a*r: I faff^ssftfd sg?qwTT I 

•4 sbt g«TiVf?T t ®r4fa^qlq%: r 4* a&wnTOTO*!. 1 q*fw 

ssromsafiot g?nJr sja t ... 

^ sig s terna csr^arsqa aalsft |g: r 4 R#a agsa^ad sir? 
sflRTT*l: ?f% atfqqT^: fTa qiag 1 tost stotw^ aqRr: *Rqs«m 
wq?ftfa m^afrg: ??a4 : 1 
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afag; sraft a^qaiftara gs^qqfcw^i 
srr^Ti htt, a g«??r: i sram^a 5rsq*q aiTf*q 5 ^ar^ip* 
aata 1 fot a#n w a^tfirara^qT siaaafag- 

^T, a 3?^: 1 q# cf5PT aaWSTSq JT^ qqi*jcRqr- 

aftaaf ar, a &%$: 1 sra gor^ a?T gar^a i m 3 
qrBI ayri^ ^ a^ aaRwaafiraca «TC: afaftqft, 
qfgqqTS^ aa# a tRtqT55F*r 3 # ll vt (I 

1 1 ^ ll 

“Ff qTf^n^TR^ fill#, ^RqtcqsfrrR^^PtiqT arf^qr^l 
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1 “ qqrai^ Jwroisroqqr: ^r^iqfqqq: j *r ^igqqsi |fir i 

ciwrwqsrT^tqr q srwrq?ftT% ” I 

«mft» — Isq^fe^req^fsqfeqqsq =qpsftq "gitas? 

WTqii'^qqRjqT^fq^nqq^fTH.I ^I%gq55fsq%g: g^, qsjTgRfkr- 
ftqq: — quiftSTOV 5TO SSqsmRRB*. I qj^^gq^^qq*. 
q4n^q5Rq|g:-qqTqflq?rTfir sr^q: i q5r%^fiql;^^qftqq2sr 
^ qqq:— qqi aqqTOR^^ I gcRSfNtgSr smflft, 5OT$ <£r 
^fiqrqqq: | tiq qqmwqqf: T ^KH l W I ^ S pwfi l qqisqr 
qqi fa*tsq qqvfrq l 5rtqn%r qfqqqT*jqqi%: i srwi^fa 
^qfsRsq srf^tqq qqj 1 

a gqqfq?qi1q fl^qgfq$flE£q^ \ qjqqar qjisqt- 

qraiisrt: i 

q qqjqifq% ( qc^^q^-wrarf^q-^qqq qr g^q gq ; 
q*tTc *rwrqf?q qqpnsjJrqqiffq^ i 

3. mv qqrfafdq qa^qq^qifqqg^q^qq qqisnswtf i 

8 qwfs^rlrfif^qrf^qR^qq wfa^Ssfiite: nmifijs: i 

h ' qqqsfiqtg:’ 5wn^ g» m i c qqsfsqfqqqt’ sftq: i qqnpfrrfqfa 
qafrtWTOTfeqsr: | 

$ srrfqwre^fq i snf^qqsBrerfai^qqsnfq, qgsnlqrar: qqrar^ 
qsrqi i 

V9 ^asqfqw^rfci qns: i qq: ^rf^roir ‘ ^ w t ^ t ’ smtwRflb 

qi*qaJr«wmi«rq?qqT- * arfqvnq ’ qqT^^qrgqsnfqqlqTfqffqieJOT- 
f^qrtq H^qmoiqfq^tq qq?! I *g<§ fqq^?%q qrat ^aft^q VU*qq%I 
sqreqrq: » 



— % ? \ ] 5r«wri^ t \ 

SFR1W I 

f&graHft WTO sA4 % faeqft I qjnaft qtfaqT'qTS'4: St^qfafo 
” ift— ^Tl^rai Sq^qiqj??! ftffTTtq I 

l^t^5Tn: I Sq3feroq5T%q3T*9 sr# , Hq3f&F ^®f- 

?rorc*rT ^sircjaT i srt- 

qfl STOTTS WTOq. ! 5T$ra sp?R5r qtm^ ^ ■q qqqq ! *A 
^rfcr ^fasKqffrH. $§iT sqgfei:, JWR«fts«wfo — 

-<1$ ^rq^frf I 

t$regw**gsiT^ ^ swRTi|qqi%: i ntkM •nro^^rcfrqranr 
qtTOT?ra qa^ift 3ftsq?m% sgsr§,Ri ircqq^ *ft i 

“ JR^yfFlWSimTaq tiqjn/qrm^ ” fcqqtnferqiqq 5WFI5H%- 
fo: I crsrrc qgsq: — qftqfo mm 1% gf% l 1% 
4 w«Tt Rq?q^ arqraFW HFSRT $ft 7 ftqsft, 

sE^nfrrr qfci^igqqf^: i arara^qr m^, imT&ras^ 
qiR^fl Slftfa: qqiqra^q?#raio^?s|TfM<t It U II 
“to =qifr.” — 

t^T^ifw n \R n 

ar??r g ft«rn: i <$ ft qfct^ftrsrsRift qfaq«q fqs qi%fq- 
i qsrif^f^r qfa%qTT%T& nfitqvrunqif^fcf i gnqftasr uft- 
sftqq tft i qfaqq^am =q aqq^sgqqq- 
fe& sk^tCht Jjurosifofa II U II 

5rRfari3#fc n ^ u 

i uTrwirfa^q: — srrwrfScTO rfa fttw; t 
r ?riF(q:— sicq^iqHT srwnTqrfiTfe %q; i 
3, *r% i q*q ?nwrsr: — qweq^flqra^fwjfero: 

qf?t%qi ql^qfqH 5T^T ift ^qqq; I 

s qqrawq ffq i qft q^rfijm: qft^RrFrc*w»TO?q snq* 
^rregg wffqra ; qurn^rr^q *rafa i cnr-s? smTotsrfiftSr ^ tciqs ^q- 
q%iji^r{q?n^q qqtqqfffaqqiqqqfq sfqfq^ »roS\fH wrq: i 
; qr. ^ % 



[ 3To 5?,3TTo 






arg\§rasqfafo i q ^ ?ut ^qa^qTfrairnoqq I sm 

J^5fen#TTR5![HF^, RT&I | 

*fe$ e^WTiffis^n i ‘ te^gwgq?? ejftdtff %g ’ 
<?, =. 5)?ft i.sn^qmf SKR feST^'- 1 *r *r ^RTST: — R3raaT#i 
?n4 i %_i ^isrc^RTg^T?m«i^ i m 

«nqr#i%, r ^r^^rfcf i ftqsn 

ii U II 

, rrerwM ^T ?t ^R5Rnoi%r^ft n ?« n 

t^FF^i qqTRR^Tf^RTRr RcqaTT^tat 5ffflT9q5«|- 


^ramq ^5n^s<3icr^f^rRr htht^ si^sqrar-^^n^r i ^ 
^ R ^t^or wrorft afRiWcf g:r% i rqaftqq sft sftewgtra^ 
r 5®[Ri^safkw^T% it w t! 

^TOWnf^fo^: II ^ II 

“ J T%T{$ Tj^qjfsqq ? ” 


'j ?fa i ‘ sqniiTfq srm RTORfscr-’ ^fq qm ’jsfaf^rn: 

fa^iqrafaqR.^ i Rfamro qaTRq^mTgwRRWTfgsnfaaifR i 
4igsqqqr: ^rsiafqaT^i:, q^afaqr^??qi%& awonfti 
qqsrosiHi snar c<ww: i 

^ 3ta^rat% I ‘ R ’ ^qq: I 

q^f tm: r aq^icrcsTssfi tg: i%qfir ^nifqg'erTffa i w*t qr 

qn^qi **rfifrf«rafcatofo^ sg?q^ s^q-qiqq; q^r srraqssra 
*rwrafq i atfarq q§ sraqf^qt^qa qtfq RRr?q: i 

^ qtemgron ffg i fqqtfrn brt^ qra- 

5*b RRfq fqsf?ftq ?{q i astfqf^wnrf?! afqiV^i qqfqfa<png^i- 
q^- ^<m rfaqr^r q g^rq* % Tf^rrrrfgr srfeforar^ i q*sqrqVifqq 
swKcrrafq^raf^i ?n«r{ip®#Ri8f; i 

u foqqfirfq i qspT^^r^tvrrcSr m* Rf- 

q;fsq|q|ftfqrfq ’ R gf ^ yr *nr: i g^rsrgsr: »m:i 

qmspsra^sr ijjJfefi qr^gwf^tqifciqTfqfqq miwqfqeqqr *£3- 
?lRTfimfhT i qq qssrqiqwi t^rrsifa^SOr w srfrr <fNre- 



i w#ji,-“ sq^rfN^efonsfa- 

ftww *t$w mm* ftwFisrcaftfa ”- 

af^cneg? 8 ^ ^t T%m^cf i arfrjqn^ ^^jpjf^rRq^ 

Spiral I ^ETSa ^l^tfi: gf^T i 

Wi wg q ff ^fafafi ft I m\ rnirn&i 

j?t#f ^f^fn^rangtTrn^ i *n«$ qiarg rntt =q 335?: 1 gj^a- 
i£(a mai^i *«RaTsgtrH fl^rfrfir 1 ^fan sn^jgr %: qaa |i% 
an^iqjfqsM qfciq?ia 1 aaT ^^sgq^afaq^ q^- 
f^taN^afgai srfrfqgcT |fif I 

faas&aia^^ireq qfeassrfStfa 1 

“ ? ” 

'j^gqqreja %fh 1 a^sn m^m^: jmsiraa^: 1 *r ss; ar 
sroa aa aT-a qrisrftsiq 11 ^ n 

jmTat iwafifRr a swtw aina%a qaa aap?qT#iwa- 

q?rrf| 1 aapsaTfafir^ rjcraf^qatara qura^ ^q^^qiirqqjq qifo- 
1 q^T a ^q^qfiiqq: q;i%gq$i%qaTaa aqT% a^r qtrr^ 
uaaftfa aqirsqfsfiriftqa 11 

^fqTqfqiqqiraaTqfaar^qa — 

&rt ^ sronupRc ii \\ 11 

^qt%q: anfafa ffqtmaq: 1 f%^qa?Fta qr'aqqqaTfsmqqfar qqt^- 
f^qarqfwarfq^ar qasaa, 1 qq»rqaqaar«^ qgtK aar qiaaaeq- 
*P^fa jjaar vmqspi^oT ijqq* qrqq^qr^^fiqsq^q =3 a^af^aa. l 
* qqt%fa i qar^aaq qqanftrea; a a^^aafa g ^aiaiTsi qqfa 
qiq; i 

^ fa^ajparafirfa i ^a: sufNr W^Hjifq^ar sgsTta**, sfisr nm 
aa i 

3 , aat^ftfa i aar^m faaa ^fa aif§q>a. i 
« aSrqr %fa *jqqre\ araa;fafa«ia*Ra: i ? q*aaa- ‘ g$r stiaraaq. 
amqi a 5 ?fa i pa aar mna aafa a at srSar awa; i 351 ?-pra?- 
‘ srrnonj. ’ aafa i aqis^ar: mR qfa Hf^r aafa aqr 



[arc. ^ 3Ho H 


C'i 


S^qftmoiHR^T^ §55T SPOT*, HR^T §qonft 

stfraq; l ^qoifflqr gsiRrt s&rsitrI jj3TR*qfcw| 

gqoiT^ SHOT* |55I5^i: qfofofa l 

^gjTH^qqrTcIfgT^ 3T^ST 3ffcn|: I SfTRIT 

qftqfen I sqrf wkprii^ srorar i 

SPOTJU^I gqgfi qfi tq q^n ^ Wtql W^WRITrl^ Sffofa: I nq. 
IT^1%ttq ^TRT^imrrmt ^sq: I rf«tt ^ ^Rq«?!o?T MRiq^ 
RTfi^rff q^for |i% i tas^ScTifcr affiFsqranft i m t^- 
cftftl ^Jncgfts^TOigfH^Trl. ^ I fSTOT =EF3TO l?PI#t fiTq^q 
fsra^sjnfesRftfir %«&$<■ 

t<fn% ^Rq^Rq^i qg^ife gqqqrasmswfeOTTOq; 1 %% 
erorftr R^RiRdsm^fam^qR^q; i 

^ ^ RT^f 5T 53qqi^[ mz>, q ^qwraqL I ft *ftf 

T%qram3 ftmisrarag^ t qf^mRi^R ?5RR5 i; r ^ft, % 

fg^smt°rw$g gaFa>or gquiifq aw gstmi.* amm GreHa- 

gg Iw ‘ aJrqr ’ wrfg I qq$Rr a^rC.fa SFWunsgfq- ^ggRtfEm sfa 
aumifg siRTf&i R^rq^ffifcr 

sraqgr %fg qrs: *r^jfrf^5pg®%g q^q^gwTra^fiTsr qg.- i as- 
mn®iRrHwqgr , a ^qfg, ^rawfjqqg-qgr gssrer: rrmtoqwiftqgT lafcr 
arrmtgTH'ftfa *rra: ) 

9 sjt*resn^g 5% i g^nlg qfispqg ?wt: i 
q sRqq^r% i asisswSfcqsr: i Tg;: sfcqsw<Ji*mR«Trerail 5 i; 
^Rqrrerfsm wiufaftfg sr: i 

\ «?# g urggf'gteRg swr ^fRwgqsse^TftraqfR i 

hrIrt r ‘ «?%r *ft: ’ s^grc'jsfqsrgt swmt*R ‘ ’- 

^garfcaR. i gg: Sragq^isqftRqq: nra'q^r: | 

qTf^nqqifqslw 5 ‘ qg Wife ’ srpfg'teiR qq 

g^FR. 1 gapRKR siftg «ift«rrasRqR?MR q€q^a , a*R. 1 
vi S^htr wpafafe jrrarftraTT^Tfg: 1 
h Wgrefefg 1 «qTR*fajqTwgff!R«T: 1 
5 . fsRgmiqqfafg i qg- avngfegtR^^PRgTsa^ftiqTgg: a^tw- 
ftRuJt t 



55qjRI^ q ^WI5tH I fqiqqT sqTqjfqGBjqxmqq q^, ^ goBfqfq q 
1%qwraq; I qtf *rm«iqiRH?M I *£t q ^TCjB F ^u q qfjq qqq- 
f%<P, tJ.q 55agil5f: 'ET^Feills^Rnfq, q 5oimiacn q foqqT q? | Ffi 

aft ? l%qraT^R tof^gTS | $rcq^£JTq 5 WT 0 f smq- 

mfa i s =q qq*qw? q grgqtra nun 

e< 3 ?ftcf w: q 5 R 5 P 5 T 55 Tqf f^TTFIJqi^ 5 tqiq?r: | SRq^lcflft 
q WFnift qqq q>^fkr(^q«n?t I =q 

jRqsjTsftl^ sjmaii^t, 5 ra%aTTq?,q argfnqqiq^ ^qq^^q^ 
STFiqqiq^q srcisj q HTqqTgqiftqi q Hiqqmifqsfc q §1 iqqplfqq; 
ff mqfil^r f^rqi qiF% I quasar fieqqiqjft HTqpq fo&qiqfcs- 
qiqqfqqraRqq fqqfq^qqTf^qi | qggq^feq: q^gar^TqqqT li 
aqioit^^TSqFq^m qqroiFqiqqiqqf^ ” It 
qlqisr fa&q: ? — 

1 qqqW’TTqqfg qfor wftfe 1 
r gq^fsqfqqqcq s?qq qif sr?wfaf 3 1 
qqqq ^qti?*t|qwi?qq^Tf>Tf : 1 qlq Efisqr ^qsqsg 1 Bfe aeqsq- 
gwigqqfsq: qqraqi OqqrqgT at 1 qqTsfa qqtqqi qqrsfa feqftqq 
sKWTf^firosr aqini^oi 1 q^rswtfqsgqTsfq i% gqq acqsjtEqqcqrsqqjT 
iqfesqqrqfg^Stfg 1 gq qqmiqiqwjqqfr (gqm^qaqiqTg 1 sqq?snqig» 1 
qq sRqgrrfqfq: sFqjfaqfgqioTT qs 5 tsgq*?mTg: l g^q ^q^qr g q^ot 
qpqfq ffqfqfw I qff gqqtfqqi^qT IpqfqqRf feq& I tTCqi^qiSRT 
qqjafiqcsfsq: i qq ^g s&qqraq: smr^: qqwq^qrq^qKg sfrqiq-- 
qfsqftfgri 

^ i^sfq q>afg t 

qqqq fsrapg: — qiqiqgr qqi'qfqf^qTRrasqsjnf^qfeftTBqqi'qi- 
«pqrqt fqqrq^qsqrqtg: grig 1 qrfq q gqq ^qqsqxg^qT qq 
qiqgqq^ 3 qRqfq gfqfqqqx qlra; 1 qfa 3 a?q§u (%qrg^g nqisnfg- 
qixftq^r qunqifggTqii 1 q qiqqqrisftg 1 f$%uqw qf^q^q^g- 
q«rt ^xfg:, fefaegqxgrqftq i%qiqqq, q^f ’sgqfg 1 gq qq ^xq 
qgqq^qq I qg?xfV g ^xqtq^talra giqqiqqfirfq ^TSnqwrr I IJgxqqT 



[ 3T O * , 3TI o ? ? » - 




“ m*w. fat: sremrci srcinn^fafasrcn?: 5 ' ii<\sh 

“ 3^ SmfarW^, 33 Wt 

5WW Rff:m€T% jrsert \ era^resron?. <rwnR- 

%r cTWFF^Rif t IT ^R^lT ^SRTS^ngTTSq^ftfrT M IH« 11 

afRg gfi[ smrJTF3TA?cRai fa:sTsraf<r'?-- 


II II 

“ ?rf^ 5^831^555^ SHTFTlRTt ^RT^S3T9ft 

whir* fasra«feufi£wfcl.” II \c il 


s . 

33 3 



$s*ra arnc — 


*T I spfhsr^Rif^f^^: II \\ II 
w h^ts^rt: src383if?3ni^33#r w^, ar 3 

5ET1%T^0I ^ I 5r#WT3WI33^ir?3 §3RI3I$foirjj!t§- 
jfT33 I 5Wfa sr^NgTKifrqT f531Hfa|$RTfa irfoqSITT I TT3 5Rar- 
33T3&T 353^1^^31331^35 I #33nfo 313^ T3f333 
3^31331313 I 3Tsfr- 3538?3T IJSF3 1 tl'^3T331^3^53T3W 
fi ^Hnsa<( hRI I #5313^{^3f3RT f FT3T53TR^T: &3OTft$3TO- 

533331 3 T3 |pn%^ira ! 33 33T01^i$t3T £R53 333T35 | 331 


'STetl^fa WT3JFR I 3T 3 9^]f333 srfaf^f 3I3953T I TOWJWtflTftfa: 
SR3«JT#3g^^3ftfe I 

\ (^3333331 T3f3 I 3 3^1^531 f? fa^rs^aa, I 

5? 5U3 ^fcT I 3rT» JT?9$m3T ^3$: I 
^ 33T3I3t{VfH | 3T3T3T313f3353f5>^lf3f3 3T33 I 
3 ®rg?ft33 I 33« 35^353133*3 ?{% 313: I 
^ 3(^533 I 33»t3 5153331013*3 ?f3 313: I 
9 ?fS3^f3 l 3Tf33Pfaf35l3ai3?:otI3[^ 3!3^T 3T3%, 33T3 3 3 
31351 I «J3 3T3T3WT^3 3f|I9>9f 53135. | 33HT3T3^3 591313513 33 
fesfafll 313: | 3531359^9 3 9538tfa£3?3l43fiMa 3n5l3f3^srf3- 
5fcW6I358t 3f3 3<?319lf3f5t l 



— 3,. » ^ 3 f^frqieqiq 

^ g^n^rar ^rs^Rs^stf 

^ 5!^ sfqjoisi^qat^r 

?5^ l ^ sR^STif^ftfer si^agrefar aan^kgqgflq^ snTTin^^t, 
sf ^ siW|UftR&ai ft:sra?ifer I 

“ 3*4^3 55Siai?fmTraiIfI • 

‘‘sraagt^far SR38giT^farccj q^Jifeq^q^ | spifc WVW wA 
SSfafa ” I JT, 3T^^a[^ 3>SJ l TOTHTSEUrl - l SRq^fgag ^R^t s^ 1 - SI^- 
JJ^I: I era | rr ^^H Hlfe^IFT I 

ingrR^ra ^r^Tet I ?pft ®ft 3wr urar 

etwer *m osrt i ‘ g n ^i^fa&wl fofV ( ?, ?, ) 

=3 ^3f WWT er^^afigpfl^ I HTjpraR =5[R5T 

*|Wr I 

? I ‘ syq ’-jjqfcfim- 1 ’-^HqjqoR^-sfa ar 

wiq^ir qnra %(mi i 

q <$ srftqfirf^ i fqrf?ra;*g a^r graqa fim^^r ‘ afrafefa ’, 
*njr ?PR*f 'P^i^crr ‘ swroifirf^f ’ sqq^fi <$*!% i 
^ I eTE^fi: fen «5^ — 

qri^t%TT^%w sRa«srfa?a?R atRT 53*2fi<qr saqf^et ^faq | wer ^ 
^*r iRasrea srcasgrark irfcft ?r ?r^st §«r i^aiw^fa | 

* 3r^aa%f?r i srsistqT^^T st^t wsrBtigwTSR. i 

Era *rerfq sr^sfc 'Sr^^t^+fH rraTsfq *f a'rari^tsk rf gagum. | 

m ^^pra?nf?fr! i sjru ffa aq^ffasnan | asr??^ ?nra<u 
^Rfeqt, SfaWW: qw?tl qqRT., 3J"Rr 3 ^Tgqtk I q*sm%3qrasqTlfe % 
| spqfrrr sirawg nqiRimsraT i <ra 

iq^ajrar i rnrqg *mfq q^i q;# srf% q>k =q rfmfq *t 

q^RJTfH I af^ % 5TTST q^a *tla^tss5m?TqS>' J W$ : : | *3TCTW 

** srfer *btor i 3Twre4!a asm I a a sesmam ^iafa>at, 

i w^rrTc%q^ g-Rsnaaeq a siasri a ^iq*t£?ftf§r ?pac. i 
% mtwfcaw wt$ qts\ h art 

^igtaq'q i imtsffrk n^oifgq^ i sr=qta 

nmqRa ^igqswrlqi: I 



[ 3T ° * , S*T O i> %o^o_ 




“ T^#Tiif?TS^ ” 4ft,-*ranR^ I “ ?? fsR! 

sirdTsswrc 3nsfi?r i ?t =a ftRwi^ftui feRT utot jrt jjiri # i ” 
tojsjit^p i jRJtajTCHf jjsrar i 

5RqS8T#ti -«» fc flTOngq q%i I m% ^TrlT^f^^T^ 5Rq$T- 
cfraroflm:- si^ira ^frprRrcg- 

qi^tqcr i cff a sjifq- %^^tqi^f^3firfcr I 5TR8?i#tr 
srsiT&q 53 # frra ^fcr ii ?«, ii 

3 ^ri egiassqftqC^ t^T ^TSTOTmnm- 

qr^- ‘mar srCTqs^w- q^n^TOreTTOrcar jjira a«n srouift 

WJIFcT^^ot JJfPcT STcf ” I ^T ^IT^— - 

«rat to# qmTOi»-:mrciqT<i# 

9 arwafa i srara: Rarafawmsa^5av^tam<4 w^p- 
sra^anafa ij^rni amwaafmrfla a 5 ?# amfifa ii 9 <k ii 

5 %fafaR*nfa mat^aanmaf aa*j.i asrm-aawqqjrcnam a sph- 
amaw^ra n=rTnm'm«if<T swTO?aw«ft«jmoRafq saf^a afacmqftfa t 
' fa^q|g;fr-a^oi tgarsqfqqs'iaaa ?gr?a mfcamamamaaa ’ $fa 
top*; i 

3 , faw^T'aasSr ssfafaearfa ^^frrnroiq, i aaaar^ifcftaFr 
EF^af^fa alas at^qfafawui ar?qa i arq^ 5 tgra^qq-forsflaftoi sstat- 
rtra n^qqqro^atil'na^r ata; nrft^jsqa sfa arfaqs^ 1 

qjatq^g- 1 ’ qata# arqtqRaq ‘ faif%34*na: ’ 

* sefaa. ’ wioirsa^^T 1 arfa^fo^ma, ” — 

srawFH^E?t^4arf^f?r maa, — sa^a; srcaqispnreql %•• ( maaprcaa; 
EWf<ni?a?fa?fr§TT: aqaa^arf^aargma ) ' ara^r?a: ’ asafwarc 3«*4 ; 1 
am a sr^iqserFaa am sapm^faiia: m«ra, aaa aaser^a mtr- 
mTsaa^q f%a m«aa gfa 1 

« ara saw ffa 1 swwf^ma^sreajraw ?«a4: t faffa^ktf^a- 
swaFcR^fa 4a; 1 sr^la aavmrRra^tai m pra ^ a^4ata. awwtH- 
^r^m^aa amarfa 45wa1^aaagar^a4 aaip: 1 



Tijej ^^^n^n^^sf^lgenn. i q«n =q tfooritam^di 
st^qsro: afoapwraratfaqra, qq f^qir- 

<qmsn-t i ?st??t sq^ft % 

rrfiiqi? ^RftoFcr: l q$j gsi??r sqitift 3 srftqgq ^st^ 
^q^BTRfi *ra$rqt<qwTqiftftT i "Ad^MfUi^ eftr vrtgrcras- 
«HRSlftft»s I Sgpg ^q»f|q?q% T^^WTOI 

?r ^rs^nr^i v$ =q sftrqsfT ?t *rqfa i 

‘ sr38?TCwf q^S^ftRq^Tqfrq^fe ” %, st i tffqf^qq- 
Sq5t^RTqq%: | q^tjnqgq^if S^TR^I%q3W 
^qqi^n^q^H amfor^gq^ #, hrw q nifprigffn^ ft 
HFwtqqrftq; ft iRmnfq^ ft 

ntaq WHMg l ^q^g^qnqq^q^^srtqjq^q^srqRHSt sqq- 
grc sqqqjft i *Tr crra?ftq fM^ft i * =qrifci sq^rcp^fRercqT- 
ft?r qgtBTS^RTgqr^raf^ il no u 

gfft W^im^qftagiqq^J^ II 
(\) qc^qCism^^i 

*rim^ quionfft q$8?u fa&qor qftg^RT i <r — 

“ ” ii m ii 

i qq aft^rfn i aJrqtoq'aisftsfrT'iftq &^qf^\eqgfi4gqr3.q: i 3qT„=q 
qqrormrq ^q«r: i 

^ vsqraifa i q^ifBRnwqStq nqrimwqsras : vmqifteerwn^ift 
q qqr ( nT?H5aq^f?r uqrerem. 

^ fqqtqfftqft i fMtqfcgqftqsvqjqftm ^sRssrartaiqrcsfqe sn^q 
apqfq^n^RtcqirqrqrcR^qr ftfRljjqftjftsrqsTOTq qskfa qrcqq»rc: i 

Vi fqftqt^qftqf ^qtfq qt^q flteqqs^ ^jq?qq 3*1. 1 

,j s sreqftfa q^qe?Pfj5R i qq?Q?req ssmqq ?fqq sqq^^qt 
qoiqffq I qq *rwjf I *5$toT ft ‘ 3RWT ’ *rqaswq$TsqmT wr VRiq, 
^ftsqtq^S^ftt^fqWiIRTTqftjvnqifT WI3.I 3 q Hfct 
qwjqfq I qqtw§ ^ ^gmqsR sFROfrftiqTqqq srfemraft I SRI qqwftr- 
vrra^q t|#T$n5*rw*i I 



smfag ftanroRurarRi [ «r # * , v. - 


Vo 


“ snsfiwsri^f t% *» I) ^ui 

ssq *RTn3¥*rc?J Qnpqfafoftfo, 

^JWT^fa^: SBROIHJ FR:-^n%^FR8?^J 

ggq rpr^foqrafsfq sppaiq; i 

^ gsC^T^TflTtqq— 

l( snaffwi ft t *rftMr*nl 5R*rafaqfa: ” II rr (I 
“ &n?ro»rar: srfopqfarq ?n5q?3^ qwagfar^i^foqiqT- 
*nqqr%% n «. 11 

kfo ^qpnfeflFSl tlFfai^frnrt qjflWWi |^T — 

sraip* ii ii 

'frllRg HTSWiaiWFqRf ^SRan^l% I 


? *T ^tfg^qrfopfntq qrsR*W?fif;rfa fifgsfi ^qqqfefqq wjrae 
stfir rirccr^<pr?r: i 

r qf%3f*rf?r i ‘ ’ srfirw g.rf%^r *& ‘ s^mg. ’ ^wri^ smfcr 

‘$3**,’ xq*q^ MW ‘q^T^K’-^tfq’W q^T | 

^iRrereq *n*q qjroren* m?Rn<Rq*Hfafa wr: i 

\ srreutFRfli^r qqq^ar, afqq-i^qqr w^q^m MTRqiqRng i 
3T?q fa^RrcjsrS grtsTfe^qrf^fa sroifereT ^ q<rq\qq$f?r =5gf§w 
^wfowWrl, qiST&qTfiffa qft§^ ^2^1 

* smimqsft: qrfaWTvnir qer: stcq# qieqsrer ?ra qa?*ifqq3’fcq 
wterer: stfqa^sroi^q wi«r?SR5 ^n^: i 

h aStqsjsnwri ^qf8ii&5if%-»nqwt^5i%q«feq!3[\qi^:sn?ouq- 
S^fafa w^rm: qrsq**!: qfqqfrt^ %frfHw qjfqfiaoT q nfa-sfa- 
%«qi% 5BTWFft?q^fr 1 qPST^SRqqqgfasf 1^q%OTi qifq f«5£Tfe*r: I qf? 


'#rf$rn 

fqrcta: i qfq f*ra;i{Nw afo re ai fc fai^a; i 

«, gqq: — ^t^rfpgqs <iqq%na--%rn%qr^q sj*tw ?fg gqsnt'qq:! 
w> f^Tlf^feqfa | 5T Sift *nwSlUT H^r ^TqqqTT^qwfq 

^wsqjRrff: i ftig:t?55qfq«tlf?3[qTf^5pfiit * 

^Juq ^rfti q n s raremV q^q, I srai ^nnfq g^fafa qr»fej*T 

w**i 



— 3 flsftaiTWira 5 l*TOTft$ w 

snSIWH^Sfa tlRRM uf^fa^^foESTlFIJ q^^Rni 
f^lTi#ft URT^T'lr, cRlft ftnT% HR* I 5 * ft 

ftnr^HT efafa: srw. qfta£faj|ftfa i <ra ^irowra ^tgsrsRHj 
< 5 Rffl^tn^nT^TliT fR^ROlFftft II ^ II 

‘^Tcfnrfl-.ei^^^TO^'qq ” fft ? 

s&ngwra— 

5 TR^W: II Rtf II 

HT’WTWfelf cT^ipi^Tr^ I «T ^Ki^rh f53| HSflPTjRq JfJT- 

tvtaltasrtft ii n 

i sRPRnwr^r ffa 'vrfoftfe: qfttrc: i qr*qqmqrfqq*q?qfqsiqisfq- 
Rpgr*rwrfift^R^^ i ftqrfRs ftwrfegg sq{?fa;rawfraf|qT «noraq(. i 
%fs^ ^ n f l w qTggT Wgr 4 ln^q^;qfa>^qsnfig^m« 4 ;, gssr nwsfit- 
qgfqrr^rf^fq «r%reiq: 1 

* fcgqqqfafa srra^wfff% #*: i fipir^srt ^Rmtgr^qiT^ 
qiwfar sttrs^ jwh 1 

^ fore! fsfqspsnr srpitfsr 1 qfi; qr^roitor q ^rot^, qf^ 
qiWRR:*rf*ff$S*r ^ROIf# ftnwfofRIT H 5 Tss!WFW:*lfwi: 

3R3«5tgdl qq^qq: faiftlfqssq ^»qqi I {qq*<JRfW)<|q q-‘ qfe aw- 
WI^oi q SBRORq qfrtWqqiRfwifsfq £ qqRffqq:’ 5TT3q f?qq: I 

‘ ?qT»TOq:*Tfwi5<f’ ?HftftqT«m«TORWT q^qil^qqfqqi^qq^sa- 
q»i^q iqreqft qgswqil I fqqwqsrmffa smHqrr%nqq?-q m?q 4 
‘qieqqqsqfaqsqfsfa ?qT 3 q’ |f?t I .awwi qgiqqiqgraqi^qql: a^Tjq .1 
qq ^pr: ilrqf^rof: qff ^iOTqq:qfq^q*qriq qfq^r 

qrq^qwsfq- R 5 q«frcs*<iig% q>«i q)w ?fq 1 qnwftft qffq*T qsrau 

« qqfq 1 sn^mrrft^iqpaFHfes ?mrvn^ %i sjwesrf? ^jqg^ ?f?r 
q*q*q; 1 

H qrqqjm ?fq jqrq^fawsrea: tns: I *n«rriq sf?r afs g?a%g 
qq: 1 qqqqtsfa ‘ qrsmf ’ ^qi 4 : q 4 q*qfq 1 qrqqqiq ?f?r fqqro- 
qqq: qrss, * qpqqrfV^fafa ’ q rretT$: | 

$ HKoRqrftfrT 1 qwr^mrrfqqrlq gw firsqfir awmnqftr 
fefffffrr wi«nfc 1 






[ 3 To^, 3 tto ' 


? im*. ii ^ H 

sr^sr ^ \ a^^i^qf^frar 
tetf^sr uresprCTfa fa II *A II 

sfcwfcT ^s^?r ir^h 

^^rgnRTOR^^r fai^Tt^fcirw'.^fsiqiq: ji^st- 

i snswffisstra?!* s^ap^ 11 ^ \\ 

gflsm?TtfR^T %f%lWI: flfWfafc^snq; II *\s 11 

^r^^Rrf 5 rrr?riTTfft?rif^srTSf?nE«r arcqq mite qqfi^~®risw!u- 
’Tfop"?: srfsr^afaasq 1 <gg(%f wawRssfisrafen- 
”* m a^ ^n^n^stHtg^^ftifrT crsjto: i qsstsa *r qjrfea 

I?«req qqqNra - qsrr^qf ^sjh 1 

H?r g^i%q , :-«tm?jj^:^f^tR^rs i *isTi ^faa^sr nf^^sjojsH- 
f%qqrcaft aqn^r sf^raqii i 

IrlSTHTVJ!^ qtj^ | 

’ 5fTmJIST:#n’R?fTfrm%?l' s*n^T& ?fonresi:*f3f\n: EfiWTwWR |ia 
*$f <sp# a^nqdfo 1 

*** wwrcna sfifaqi^jqm^i nqqt srorenFnvmt 

^efwt *frai^r^q^ftT?%q qsfqfsm «fa wfi^teHKRfiTftr mf^qsaiwraqfc 
^qs^i 

q sTtwtR^feqqOj^qT^^spqfs'^qa: sng %? 1 gs« gfa 
wn^ufi: a?q^ 5 Sf}uRj% fa ^fa nx% 1 

sfTcjrrstqt $rifamaftra( 3 r sRqsfr a gsf^q *qta 1 a^qrra a fefiajf- 
1 v& sraisqj. aa^craeqa^anqq^qra: , ifcwgRa- 

WialWr ^fs^SfTja ; af%q:q8r f a*q TR^qiafa q*ff: qra: 

pRifa: 1 

jrawsqfqqHqqqfasqrqqssr a q^^^fjwfsrs 1 ^ 1 
3 . g% 5 q|f% 1 ‘ gg > < s?jrto ’ % 5 qcT^^qnfq JTsftfq^iqor^ I 

?%*uqqif*fa 1 ?f^qT 4 afaqp|fafaa 5 qrf^gfam«q*>q&q' atapqa: 

1 f ^fs^araaffa^q ^aiRStsr q aatH^TaaSar arsr t 
fq^aqaa^pmiaiwt qj^wwa atMfetos-^f^raqvfcr qtssr- 
srat^r mx fq^ftfa i sfaqi*Sfaf%aren{% f a — ^rq\?q%f?fa fm* 



s* ] swnfi% srsrfqtf 

«w?*, *naww>. i 0355? 

sister srftrara §g: i^srcsRn^sifaret i g mlr 

w^rbrot ?t?t jkratiR55qera i 

m * ingfcrasr stefcr strait «wft, f% aif, i^h 
i ^ UTcnr muranR: sprw fp^r fcaefatr i 
^r ^5st^ ^^qq^rfeqaFSi. rafiift- 

JTH : WTOftsto *FWT &q|5q ^inftcT I q<?T g 

«RW*i fe««fppw ft&irenn tr ammifft TOri^wfiqftqrasipi .1 
irag?R# «MMn srrapin i k m\m fourcwrc: 
sra^r jr: foscftfcr i 

astf =et 4, gaRsn?F 5 vnararot: 

ii ^ n 

sirf^ ** — 

fowW II Rc II 

fW^Wsr sqqf^qs^r vraftftffl* i “ q^ 3 ’ ? 

grai^ra: ^faarqfafaa?ara. * ^fapwfoifiwter astf ’ ( 

^nqjT^si KHTO; | 

? gafra^rtfafa ?fta fastatfr mrai: | qaa. aiareoug^a 

qf^rafa-aatfsrarrfa srgarafMta ^ererofaaafafa <l«in i 

^ aFoiar^rfa i «* 5 > 3 feaa: i agfa gaisa?ia aatenasafafa aafcr 
faara aarfcra aarafva^ agis^a aasafwrirsaaiwaajRai^ i 
agr 3 a%sqfsr?traf¥am?rnqaTai«Tl[ tnmatorort aifca sisfSr 
sarqR ?fa fo§a>: i 

3 . aatej^rafa% i ‘sate’ fagrfa^ * ^ra ’ » 

» gsroawftifa asi^ara wnwawFRnftrfa saiat qalffa i qaaja 
snarcargaa amjaria i 

h snsffer ffa i aa a wst aa?afssFf?a sarqR: i 
a aat a fcaa'lfa—aasr am aaajfopNa aeisfar aim? ^a*f: i 
a jpnarfaFa i aTaraRarfama: i 
4 sra^a ?fa i ^JraRfafosatem^t » 





[ 3T o * , 3{T o 5< g* ^ V 


f^srfct, q^fa, srcai%tf 

=qgi%rt n?qfqnM wfanitiftfa ^ 

q^^r ffe&ifa i sr?n 

^T5I II »* II 

“ snwmsrofc 

apSFIWj ^ oq w ^q q q ifa f ^^ sn: isfc&Mn graf ¥W m%fo | 

«hnt— 


a it ^ it 

“qfe cTT^r^x <=fq%?Rir*T?wr. fritafavraviroeBt ^ai%, ^ 
‘gnq^ifng?fl%«TOT f&irwfct’ 3 ^% i ^fIt <wr: qfa$- 
ftf^pkiisw^sq^ i w.HqTTiRqarqr =q i 

3qsj *H ^ IT% se^UHTHWTcqJITOTi S3f£H$: ^Rnrrft^if, 

qn3ftr% ” H H 


q~3^f^mT^ig; il 3° II 

lifter 5zn«TTct: I flf STTSWR: izfamm HH^ROT^ 3qfas=Rft I 
^gmstafirafoi *Tt*RqgqT3frcir i ^^stasnsissnfe gasgRRE- 
vm\ ^T^qft^T Wqft I ST^iq: I HW 

sngMr ^isictrq# i craT^f^rqsn^^f^iTsle^qi^qq qrm- 
frai: T^wfkmti I stHnufttilf I 


i i ffi^qR^faiTg^w^ ^rr*t qa{irq?qfaw^: i 

q ^for ^qsr^Sifp^TTsfef^^f qq ^Rot grsRq, si ?gir*rc safe's 
?f^qjFre?Tf^qf %g;tf cRtfcr 

TRrnTq^rrf i 

\ jr^firfii i ^rf%r%^t f^4: i 

\J snsfajf^ fagpcTCJSRU 

», si 5tf^r i ^Tp^qi^rfwqsq^i snsrrwmr?tg«i% sreiwwsr- 
S^ ^ T ^ figsHR^sfoRq qt spRUR srfllfa®^ I *1 «n*R $R*fs 1 



— ^ * ? ] flsfraT^r^ si*T(ni|% nr^srrw qgm 


“araft srfrsrra 5Tf5^ ’qmft ^qm^Rror q$i%qrsfer- 

m* 35f JTJT^jTtiuS^ RRI% \%HWKW 

qrsqftfo ” I 

1&R ^T§: Stq^I JCTEP 3TT?RipI 

J«HF5rt <3T*iR> Rfl%CT^^r^ 3 qfaf *R #?qot 
jerWj i ?ra vftMt srcr% URtgW^f $F^?ITS?q 

i ^teq ^i?!f jprFcRf q ssq^nforc^qj^ i ssrjsit 1% 
^gRqwmojqr ^^nmf fnwr *r ggrs«rcq ftaT^^taspvOT*?- 

f^Fjqi^qT'JUFrgcqi^if^f : ti \o u 

?T% 5RqST558?qq^I85I 

( « ) ^q^RT^q^ra^**. 1 


u 



” II V. II 


^ t^Tt 'jsgfir amqtfq 1 m strife b**:^ sraa asr 
gsra: i *ra 3 aqsnfos B*:&qq; ^tfer B«n- 

^rrqroq f% qjRinfTifa nw^: 1 

=? ginr^firffr 1 areefirfa qt^ra 1 
"4 wimw^rf^fcr I sjfqfq ^?n5?fR«irqt%T^: I 
WHTIseSJPT IRH SRRR qWT'fTriq^cmT 5PBTgtfl anf^Tfar I 

:^WTea'ivPR» rtr; i ?^rqa?r ^ stfrc^ 1 start ^ rbi r ^ifi% 
bH *rr BiBfimt qr qqt: spi?of stth m Tawfagntfa l ®rm sp 
^r^nn^s^r qfKsqq; 1 «Rqms?q min^'n^S- 

^Fr^TfTT H Wc*. I 

a srsrfqqfa 1 ?iqqsq30T^?s5rOTa?q4 : 1 
h Rf Brf qf’tosqfB'fa 1 

% ^^FriaTrfff^n^r faq^n; 1 
* 5RT ?if% I STtSrf^W: I 

-4 sq^rer: sRqgrasnri Tflfijra^ 1 smqraf srjJst f^ma; 'ritef'Hfr i 
swtirq q sRRoir’l: 1 ?ra ^awrT^t s<q^T3RRtss , HRf# 
stfqajrfqsqTf^ 1 ‘ ^g i ! CT s sfiqn?qqqRTTreir ‘ qf°u<T. ’ 
jgq- g5% : BqqfqqS qq^is^f^fg vnq: I 

arqjjgr gqqssrerfq: 1 q iraqqt *rro q^'^I^^jrtsqqitwrts^q, 
3rfq 5qqqqi <TOTT^?T^I: | Ig xl ^faqqwqqqi^ ?RBS^fT- 



[ 3To 5} , 31T0 ? %<>»>- 




“ 4rffofaiSfrmfa faiE ft ggreEr hr tor tfa, fen feniir, 
^RqigfrrcSrsr l q*nT^? I wfrwro 

*w4 u£lRT t^I55JR I * %51HT W‘ I <R qqt ^ q$3TT 

“ Wpren^qs? ^romnKifo, ^sqi^t^ndi sir 

=srs£t ” i 


3R2Rwjfq|r st^eisrw^ f a^Sron: i ^ipmto- 
forat fsrr ajJrinflWi^raftfit i era ‘ ‘ 

lasg^!-” ssf| *n% *rfs- 

gn|rfn% I fsqiR^qi^IST 


?iH^^Tstgrrfqr srfaspanrcsiq 18?!% I m^mqRreramsrTqgwrqt- 
gmefirfa iRq^reqtgjTT^sfHflfqtq; fqwRjam ^rfaqRipTsqq^i 
srtaqera^n 

a sRq^firfa i fH^Rqfiwsftrfrr ^iran. i 
^ f% S^WfT I 

^ q-fTaft u?g^% ar^fa i f^wt ■gra sjf?wf%: i stqqqRj? 
crqrqqfi mqq^wftsqfccrtfirfcr q$ se^sqq^^is-^sarqqr atgfR*j ; a i 
srqqtj-qi ssrfvrrcft^Tsra ^fsn^Rql ^r*rfa q$r sg^s^q^ns^sq^v 
smsft ■grgrftqs^ if?r i 

c « swi 78? ftpjRft srq*T%f% i qsfc ncq^ggts^fwrnfi *r 

1 is?: 5 qamgfir^ qqnwnqmrafq ?r ‘ is?; * i ?raar * is?t’sqfirfa §$?- 
qsnq ^tf% *nq: i 

h q^qfs?ofjsfwn?n?aq srq>a:qf?r i i asfaqrcrHqqqii. i^t 
firam; i 

$ eewfairci fRrfa *r i ^^r^ftorrmqRRi^qif- 
firatfsr *r is? ifa i w*n =q 3qf%i^TiTf5Tf^flr *rtsr: i 

® fg^nq qa? ^qqfn isrqqsft ?ls 

3qrfa?riqs^mFJH?q^q i *r =q ^^niara?^ ^Rawsmsor 

SRTqfa I rf«rr ^TKsqTraqfSRT^SWqfq *Jfm: «mr-fW»3'R*?IWR i 
sreqt 'gTT^qn^rs^qfqH: 5i?qa35r?ow*g%5iiR tor 1 gear sto sn^Sraaw- 
firii ?i*r, i 







^OT «n&ftTO&itaa^ I 5tw^ qqg fe^M ^ mfe WWW 

sreraggn gff wwgqq i«u ft 1 1^- 

4, s^r II ii 

* WRQ*&m{ s \ ^ cl^TO- 

usoraisftaii s^^oTOTgqQ-Fw: i * ^iqwr ftfiWrsffcr i m- 

aw £m??nsr^3iniwrc srs^sksh^ *tsifa‘ i 

aisRsfT ^rgsrar m i k ¥nsf(^ stert 

tssmreiTftfr i 

^ 5rc«ra^q fnrorrasmw: i a?jfe*n?i. i stoi;- 

faiggrau ^r^gjgsfeiirsrs- 

tltf I ^ «W 5IST&, 

spisai, 5ifi%cfig i ? #5?™fa- 

^#51^1 * qngjtodfa(fa srivRwfegfltf mfo I SITS* T^STT- 
gHlTO^Qq^lf H^TSRpras^ it ^ II 

$ n 33 ll 

^ %q»t#T55fKWI5rqj T^ <lff, 

sgqssf&rsr i vcunt? sr^f^ra^iqnii 

? 5r^Rt^pw«Rinfl% <5*^fe i 

q rwfa ^ct&st ‘ *t ’^R SPWR% i 

?. ftrajsqi^w^ ^-M^sjsCTt^JtwR-'st’^w^fe, ‘^rV’ 
-^jt^ywsn^stra^ JT^^^^sn'miqss^Rflr t?ft 

— ‘ antg,’ wfq wq$Gta l sttnsctnratsskr?!^ ^?i^q«5Wtg;- c si?!t^JT. 
g*TRR, s ?f% STfrt^T ^^ goit^cfgs^ftfgl^n |g: I 

ar«r %sg% q m g greq jns^TH^qTT^ smtoTtPtrtsFq traigqq^qftraft ig: i 
tqgtwg: qPjTTt^^q^! I 

« sn'grgwr^^t^qmi'nt^rTfe^ art? R^ifir l qq sfcRsrerr- 

^ stl^rf^ igm. I di tq ^wre^ qt R» t «t qftsiffcr i wn*^- 
fgresfr s^ r g q g wr; I g^fi'RTigRT'R snf^PBRl *qres ?ftr ^ sstt^rj^ i 

SiTT. « 




f<t i 

“ A^ropnftft %n.” *> SETOn^TSR|^5|5RqWT^I “ 
^•TT «2ST!% ars[?j|^T^qcj ??RT 

W sfr i ^irmSnssrepitg nft^ung |t% i ttaSt^fchrofa*- 


iffCTfafa I ^^sRrwrar ^tcJif ^rsff^r, sr^nfitfa irq eft i 
QTSirgqR snoiT^ sq^ft ^m§;anftft I 
3TW§*RR. 1ST sqr^gTJ^-JpnpTI^THfsrfqTf: f%H»j£ra tpqe, 
^t^rtW^qr: i e ire?} ^rcttejfirswi traefift 

9 o 

RRigpRfft emsRr %fo i %i zm 

arqqftftse^iKi e^qqrftq Ijlqfsion ^^nq^swqT 
ggsq. \ qf^^^raiq^f^rifq § ?req awi=5fft*q 
^q^fs^spisn^^q aet ftr%fqf% ^rx*h i 

i eqqq^R^ft-srqqqemqifcqeXft qiqq.i 
q egqqaft i fli^-4^'<?.qtogq®fi^Ronf5r I ai'-3<b3Rra^f*i- 
*qsrafa?qfq ftstft i xran^st sxrswft Sra^faqg^fitfjr W-^k i 
^ sri^qwi^Rt— ^ srffcelft t 

9 3«CTT«ni— *T qSRora 5ft 1 * ^R0T?r: ’ ^TT^tfqspTXOta I 
^ an^qw^f^qqoT^-sT^mqqr ^ft i qqs feragui foi’spif ft <qqrs- 
rrqftjf^raieftqt i sr^qraeiT ^qqssoiewra^ ?ra qq^faffaieiRi «i 
§?en axqw qflrtr *nrfft i Hreqqefi eqft, 
rpwnqhrfqTi^q nsftsfa q^eqqvttqer^r^^rftw^wT'eft: i 

R 5rae*T«qftq^-fRexfaft \ fSerft^q;enqtqSTTfaqisftq% 
?ft eft q*qf%5fasneftft erftqje I 
® qqepiift i 

c ttft I ^TTKSDtq- snqS fl ft tq i teeft TygqTft ^nwistqfqsi S[Sl^s I 
«T*ftft I «erefte ^q'4: I 

^ qqe^q ^ft I ftse’^q^'R- 

m qqf erefterfs i 

io i amfrqqqroq rq snqtorfag *r gej t 


[/ JUS 










%s HfT ^qm^RTRT sq ^ RT ^gui %: sr$ ff jj§t% I 
^ %R$qiSftq ^ ^fcT I 

5rg^r^q?rT qr I ^ftt %$: «^ronfoft, sww I^t- 


¥tr: i ^q^sffTwqsT^'fam^T m qgom sqr # mn. 
snffcft i qgw ^gspnjereq fqmr 

ifa I arq^WTW^qqifcKW aOTfflra&lsi^ft gtaq^H | mfr- 
fflpmft sfrqqtft qif^qrlTqq^qT^ I 


^raura ii ^ II 

( v ) ^q%%TRSFOT^ Jtra%q;q; 1 1 

“ ” li ^ II 

“ 1 %, i «i«i <to- 

fcrasRfllvft t 

^gqqif^qqq^ i qq =q srfcr fanfatfrmtf i f§wj%q%- 

Sflcfqf^f ^ ” II |l 


* q%fq i srqqvrrn^wtqq fqq qqsssqtqfq qw^qxTpssrR 
qta^fsqftfq 'jqqaj^fqq fqsr^flr I qqWTTT^?qql^Tqqqll Jinas- 
qqqqrcqsr q? q *prq ^qiq?qr^nr q qiqrqqfqfafe: i 

q q: gqqwretsqqqgg^iq qqTqqEftfq g JRqTf Sigqro'tfq I 
3, qfdimrq ^-qqjqqsft qm q qifaa^qTfqfg qtq: ) 

« %qfqfq i ^qq^qm^qT^qiqqq*rgqrcqraf^ai^ q^asi 
ff^: qwtqfq qpq^qsj: I 

m, ?q«i?qtf^% "jqqgrgqg, i q* asrf*ra;?qrrqiqqfqq: ' Hrsqjq^’ i 
q — •“ ^rfqfqTST fir faqqsqqfsqfa: I q qq gfqqr sqq*qi»q§[ 

q^qr fqqq: i sr qq q*qt fqqqt qqrcqnrraqwfqftr | q q fq^q^qq- 



fqsnft gfqq^flsiiFrl, fqq^mr- 
I ^sq q qqfq q qTqT«^ri q^taqftq, qsnsfq srfq- 
qraq^: qf?qrfqqq,q gqTqqfqq^qfq^qTqfqgqifq” ?fq i qftqur- 
faq qgtqqfirqitsf ^ r^ i rf^q f qt I qq: qtq^qTq^qqmnq^ srftr H?nq 
?fq g?rrfc i 

\ argqqrfqqfqfq — qf?rff^«q 4 f t 



?°° [ 3To % 3tTo ? fjo 3K“ 


^TJj^OF^rqsqf^: II ^ II 


ftTRcI 5?^ I “ f% SR*T^? ” 



mmspru^wr ^ra^ ^Ppwt * vR^ifoq^&jTiT^i 
f^rtfaw h?m I s^Tf^T 

giRT I It 71 I q§TJ% g §Rffts$ q& 

%?p: ?q^ir *j?rra£[i% i stfct »pm*[*t «wt l hi 
^on?R?imtST%r ssgFercqjjrrssmtfei n \<\ n 
^IWW>R^ II II 
^ToqafceT^ tfct I 


1 mfssurfsflr ‘ «*&* ’ sm3°n^ * ’ wra:, 

sera*nft 5T , TOn^r efsa3°n^taT wraiuwig; t 

*wrwifjrwwr*nwwfq srffia i i *ra: ssiors£- 

oj^i qssg ? swam ^Fms%ss?sra.i wsrqfsrswnrarSf w srwm- 
swairfimtefei i swam wptmn^gsRt^fwnw: i ^rassrufaifa: i 
swssSr wrsf: swa&Tf%fa! s?tt$: I %: ^siwig; mmte ; esrassnf?r | 
?rf^ ^sm«Rwjq*i% fsRhrs^HT^g, i 
;* sn^ftfa — ’JSSam^ft StSJ i 
^ fatf^reRt i sws®ro^ ^sTHfiretfn^rwwtf^w^: i 
r s str^sTfacfe^wg^g. I , smm&n'TS%5ar swforpjjr 

i vnw^rrw'ifl: srfiqr- 


apnt: i 

h £ srsssft «wf?5r?^r:-'ST7Drm5n1iSS%s ’-^ra 
wftpmt i ««<nTOJiftqs%ft simwfaqm TT^grtlllf i sra: asi- 
wngirm aness^rd ssf^f%^ms wrcsrasR; i <ro«n-*Tte$ rnwral 
nt^%sss1 ( qCTTOJOTJJFn§R fNl^TWlfoa: ) sjRTWflSwCl-WnT- 
^ngqsf%5ra^ni.-«fl «f\s^ss5ft as era wiMSt * wra: *wr 
f s grai^t — «i wis >TtereTf^-?WT — cmrarasqsrtfef ii vrnun^stmgqqf^- 
sraiFTfatfa ssOftfeas^rfs^^s etnq^fsmsfrrara; i qwT^crcg awr- 
^orawifs^rsr a$rta$«rf |fet <*%%: i 



—% ] fecftaisstra spsifrt^ ? o $ 


“ I TOn$«f$ i *n*r 

jpiFcit 5^^c^iftrnrqf §*$, arft&atnrsq^ i vfk 

55R^qq^[ swftt^r i 

=q ^g^sCT^qfa ^mf^jRnfrn% i ” 

“ sBran^fotf srcqmajT^i^ jtt ^ sr^aj^h ^jessR 

qT%5fRR: foffrjsna^ ^ ? ” 

erifr fN^ - arstf^icpFiT- 

i ^ -f^^q^&n^qqfrr: i sRepfor- 

Sffi ?fa S^T^cTT gSR5T II \$ II 




W *F#S af^3=q 



^W3S 



ifi&ft ”1 


* qqrsft ^=f|j jHf afqsanfqa ?wrf^ amfqcqaifwijpqR i 
'rtgTOwqfq f^rRTjpn^nmafqa: ?r3?TqR aarfq 'OR [l iraqo» 5prran* i 
ags^n^clg a gpf)tRiq;reTf^qira^f vinon^ot, aa cramaai ^s*n- 
? ?ro$a f^ren gaftorriq i qq '^qqiPr ^n^T^qtJitwTT^^qfq- 
fsf%;ftfa ^qajr«f%q: i , 

q f^r^qrq^'nt^B qq q^srgfefaftqfea?^: fiiwr: 
^rcgft grgrTq q f qa firfa i qtsq qqq-srqqqfqa irf^rsnqoj*naqfrq q ^qa?- 
f%qq5%a a*tf qfa qft tg^r*Tfaa*q $fa Jr»rcq: i 

^ «aai^: f^qsjwfta^saiSra 'jsfqgr q%qfa q^fqia i qqsfirq ?sq- 
firarwt 3 $: T%qa ?f?r a sssq ^rrI: i 

« arf^rsTT^fa-at^T^q^fa area, ( sn-qT qqsgi ; 5 foite. qa fem 
aa ant ? q^sta. a qqmsftfa fwa; a: atflflaa, t atar %a, ’^fqfsaat 
*narcn i 

h 9i’pmn5tfa — OTTFaat ?<wwwfif ^qiaaqwRRoiqma; artaq- 
qafrfafawar: i 



[ *r® * , wo t - 


qiwnoisn^f T55T5T # 3T # <TT ^KPSITf%Hf<if W&l, 

«rar ^nrm. aj^rirrat gsjcRsrcqpi- 

wra: 5R*R* *RT% I 3 srajrtf giRTOTgsjsFRRT WUcI: 


|^5( ^ f^wi^scpfsq^qq encHfeAft I 

qq i * ^ qteRaigsTfsnfofa g3>, 

i 

gfeftft i fcftjww <rfrssm%: i «»*%-“ sgfa;? 

drorcurrai *wtf , *r r sg urt- 

TOgftfci” w^^,5rffeww , rttaih^:i wtf'rfo^rai 
msqiNJwfct 5RW ?3*ra *r qtte^R* i M g H iw uftofl **r srsnjg- 
OTifoqer r i era ^m??ra<sq st«# sr siqfo i ^rhti% ^la^r 

3Jfdl^ STclRlRrtt^fit USW! ?RT Wpft 
g^t sfir l <ra: i%q^ srerfSreaf^r srarasi steirt^rt^ » 
ftrfe: I 

t£ g^q ?#r 5r?m?q sr«n?ni ? ” 

sksstt g?q gqwra wimuiiti 

g^sqfJtfif i erraRPnpmt sraft ^t% «Gr- 

3 Jisrarm ^fa i qsr atupnil ®prraro*rfai gqqcisr*r asr 
s^aT#a&«gf^qT ww& m *rnl%«pj: i st^f Rrc^ramr aa aresr- 
snasaapreqrwqn i 

* i a^aTqrarfaaaq^qrfl^Tirrtfp^T ars ^H^wra^sa: 

^jrtaa^Rmfq q^fsw^qwarf^^n^^qTrr^qia. ssTsawra ?fa 
apqafq: « 

3, Hr«q«nf^fa 5n®RWRif^apf: i 

s af|;qq^fct i srcqsrfeqq^qq q^Ujaamarre sraroN srrsRaniFr- 

sfttm£% i • 

^ srsn^fa | afg^r feropfc3R aflqaJta frT'-qr^Rwfq ^fa i 
a*nsfcsiaJR ftr«TT^Ta^ aatawaiat^ i aara aar g^r gaas%: 
;g?aT3Ta?aTat: ^mlg^qg^: srataau qa wStafaa^qsfirfa Rrwrr^raw 
fsn^faa^ qep;aT aiw *rfaasa*u 



— % ^ ] fisfaranq srswr%-& 


gififcr 1 5f«TR ^ i swisftrsT toitoS?- 

s@m trqjfJrfcr i 


irsrHfafo ” $^-tt f^rq|^- 

vmT§ ggI?5TT5^ET^T I sn3rrf^TC%^ ?TS^[^EErfVr^5E5l5jaf: 

I 3T3S oAriNtaRro: fara#ratftfir sn?^: 
^4 srstr&q 5Rq?ft tot 

51^ IT% ? I T^|gqftm;TI^<ir gSF^t 

srarwri^ ^r i iPVT^^fqrn^ TT?6n^s<fc*i?n5?tf n^?i 

tft I 

H* W^lfafa$NlkTO W ^4V<*TO* I $3 M 

5TCW ^ I 

' SRW (^ tq lg ^^fcT SRqfa 

wroiftawni i iwfM *re$fcr sroi 

*rqg: i fa famft TOR^^qsftfir I 

“ s^^fiwTOBoi tt$3rto” %^-^rsTOTr^- 
53 qgsrc^sariiM^ft jto^ TO^lfer I “ T%5ara: ? ” 

era#I«aftft 5RTOTO sr^RT^^^T^qsri^jfefeftfcf vrf^rss? 
ftsj&r i 


? ^Sr^TT^tSTfirfa I SBIPTOBftqwnSw H f^fg%«T?ft?qsf: I 
* fiwmfqfir r^rtar aisaji^ta; iraTswaafafoa#* ^wi^srfaqsR* it- 
sfq srfear <& | t*n%sp^ ^pft ftTOSSWL TOqfa a^rens*; 
faster i srereN' 5R& 5Ts^r^ftsfq afgat qa i arfqr aiwarftsfa ssisarfisri 
*r gaafos-enj;, *Rgarar gorea jpt| ^rf^^sraircaai war »*%fa 
fsprn, i qra>nts«r^aKaii?aasa — asr a ^sfq- araa^aa 

afafarsaTTa — aa araa?aa*ataq ^fa fa3a>: i 
, \ qafafa i sraafaa H?qrawi^ qa asljjalwaa ^a^aa: l aaraa- 

faswafsar at sifaqwSr f ’ 5% ‘ qgar ’ % % f arwft assa'tfa ’ 
ai fcaat ST SK^gafsa V ’a^Rftfs'^ W TTO jg % a?aat gsqsTt %*fa: \ 

«, ^qqftTrmTRs^afafaqtqg ^ qf^rtor RTtswifa spstRarf^sTTi 



?«V [ 3T° R, W* ? ^ 


“ sr^: Sts^t ^ sqTOWtcl. ” ^-^1 

^aiT ?pat I ^5? mjtsrft *F? 
f&ctCT q§;q HCTg,^: qg?<fTsl %<mw SEWTTFl? 5?raT^" 
^KoTIrCI * U4 IT^T^ftS? |fa SJjcRqfoqigqf^^TTOfa I W 

TOITOVffoltift I 

^ ira =q r%5^?rm^T«i3Tsr#ni;ai^ i 
“"& ^PlTWi: &itadfe ” %rt~qltS$ ffg^ra: ? 

“ srrf^^^T^BT qT smftrc^ srg^ ?i% %<t” 

mRSlf&RTTOT: I %% ^ ercgfft ?fcf flT^ I JTTrft I 


3 ST^: 3T5<? I s?nj: 

^sr =g srari *{ir«Tfa *rc?noft wsbrstoSTw*!: i 
q $q%fa i sR^ejqfbrmfqqqfiT^^wjm | ^ gwwrfa 

Sis^soft SfT | 

3, &g#; ^r— sa%t trerawfa i c £g% ^ sjft 
sn%JT?oi ^srqqf^T: srfaqr^jifwqfqq: i 
« an%Tf?i i ^qqqqsrgqr*Tt%q *r g ^rqqqfqsfi sTifaa; 
wffRwqq sg*ig; i 

h «n%q q%feq^ i ng^qm 

srrfln^^fg i «i^q srgqq^ serfs: ipr sgqm ?fg 

5 r*mRrasqren«l: l firerr: sgsiRw. ( srer*nrr: ) sqifcr 
sg^R ^4: i i*3$*3hnera?rcq wtor snfsvt^rqt-. *rofor: ^gurronl 
?fa fjgVirRrasnq: i ss&rsqqqsg^r qsr sg^m ?ww i ?j?T^?r 
jfrfSnKqjTOr^sg^ — sg^r^ttw wr sg^tqf isn **mr- 
snfMMnf^n i n? *ragsro$lrc?rro^T f?nf«sra sqqra fg^qfir^- 
^oftqfq^g I ^gqrRwt%?%5r ^tTsh^ g^snsr 
fqqf^g.i 


$ stt£ Rnesq ^qqf?r m^ftRr i sn^rfaswr: srrsqsrs'qfaR^qs 
s?r q^gsfi stfi: sg^mt: *Nft»ii i ?re wtaaR 
srTfsftq Hgqsft ssfsr qg^ reg y w U srrsqfar sn%g$?ir 
^qtg - 1 «f ^ snrjh srrfHg$r% i «r?ft srrqqrsrrfo: sg^raf wfarg^Ri i - 



— *■ ] fefapan* $o«\ 

“ ^wajBF sfgsw ” |t% %~fr, fs^ER 
I Vft& ^grPlETKIT^Tct RR^?n^;T?^: 

qU^[ I ?l R lEtRoqt^^qnf^^ | g^FH^cfr 55*1 

4^rr?t wrftfir i 

“ drafts sr^n^mHT ^ratnt ;rrcNrcftfa ”^— -r, 

iw4l< iw i 5Ts^^ c n1^?q^RT |g: i n r ^5?t- 

E(T^F5Rh5lflf(riScfi;aT SJT®% 5§qif^<| ?q?^ R JjfRlf | cRUT^ 

Q 0 !^? *BNfaw ratal <R5rfc&it gmgmsrora 

i ’Srati^a ?i?pfRit *t foro, ^gT ? ^srftq;g*cnf|; ftqsp i 

g5l srfe^fTHeiR^ | SF§R> Jc® ^ g^fccRJFRlSl ggfrf Sjf%- 

5^i5f^j^^snsR?n»«sn?n^ i «tT 

5^rf^^^T^5q%ri%fKai3rq?Tq; | 

“ ” ffa %?I r -RFTTJnR^m'4qRfiq; I 

^ T ^ T ^rf^rerar <m m sfa ? 

? nw faq^ q*tsa s>?gr fl^spqrqqfa araq^TTf i sftcpr 
qrfsrfqfo t% t ^Rspft ?f% 5f ga?t i 

^ ^ ^33^ sqrgt smrafaftfci i 

* qfgfa^jrrcgggfoft i %srt sjfafavarei ^ i „ 

** srrfaqjf^ s^r^ir srrfqfe^q^fa l ^^ji^Ctt- 

fes^wg fewr^ OjfiTrrgTgsp^ i fe^qrgtnqsFfjrfg g 3Rq4$a: i gar 
^rrt>*t. — JRggrgifg^?rfqr sreq$rr qgTsfq fgsrfgq^ si% fra feig^qffr i 
$ i g gig srffirfqqtql sgfi^Rofi sqsg^ — ^5q(gq>*ur-- 

gg^r srefigqfwgst: i 

® fqqq ^frj i arfg^iTfirHph i qwqg qa ^gfeg 
fctOTRT: gt crt STTfrT sgSFTfel I ®Ttft *nqq*fl ftrwrsftfsr I 

«* qtaunafa ^qsffas fqqfcT | q^w^t qq^qw sqfg^iqtg 
— irf% q^gqr snff snfafqqtq sqgqsqTftf^q^sngftifa 

i 





[3To^, 3TT» ? \o \\3~ 


srsnn i 

snaf^sgRtRsnit ^ispw auftfttift Jjlra i EtiH sii;nftn% 

^RRn^RSTRIfaftsafrf): I q^c5H^ ¥jo(fcf 
%^^^'TS^TO^fl^KlR^ I qraft 5flH 5URrft§rat 

gre^n%5Rctfrft sntf =»rsrf^r i sRftasRsafor: i n* 

^ Rfct ms*R«3*r^rat fay ffcf srefor^ em faysnp^ sjcftara — m 
ITORW wit fay-4 fsr^ sr r f ay i Wneasf^noj- 

^ ll *» II 


( K ) ^waqftagrcaRorqj 

l ^gRgfagR'f q%q% — 

u ” ii^ii 

“ RWafafa — i^^RI a Sffoqi^fafct | 5jsn?fq a^t 
*S$ ^ 1 ®nr 'waftgigggt gw f^^Rj^iVigh^i# 

* <ra%<a i g a? gfa srggrc: sralaSr a**r qpatft- 

l ’Twfir ^n^fcr anfaisfcatt a a ?m gfa stR\fa i aasN5\ gajisaEB 

ffa sRffta — a ^ n f gta t aa : i 

* aw?*f?t aRtf^fa | agfgar aaa: aaa^raafaaa'rr a*a area- 
Riarsawa arfafa^raifasafaitgea ai^ifafa fa^saaalfa aia: i 

3. ufaq^fafa i fasJTaafaRa: i af^mgaata RsrniSRTfa flcaa 
^ i sta: sfaqRaaa fasrassfta (aaf^ag. i 

* aglgjg^aggsffeftfa fmasaraat-asiafa, «R"r&fa i amt- 

gaafa Tterfgfa i sRsaTRiaiafa am: ijt awfa | sral arf*a 
taaa; rsrh a^jjrea fg^sj: i 

h fqqtf^r'waRP^fqrerfa gfsf^fa ^srg ga reg. aBtanraata^a i 
aggawfa fft^RsnaTfgfa i ^aaperearasfaTgfq fW\%w gsfear fa*a- 

^a i sral atfar fr^a: a*a?q: fq<ftfea>r T ^a* , a^a atfateflWTHfia: i 
aagaa^aR i a fqqlfa^T^^an water: sprur i agqsrew- 
mawrig, i sRRft afte^gwhmt: i wafgwBHWwa g a^gaage?WR 
fWlfer^w^aste nsfopt^ i «rti|aiRotT w?«jarai: faflfaaa: saRtoarfa 





*refa i ct^t =?r *rfasqfo 5T%ftfrr ftwnsnra- 
ftfa i gwsft fl^jarftrcmjjsflcffir i ^HTe^ifaFsmg- 
jtr *rsjft ” n ii 

k, || ^ 11 

srraaimsissiftptTC: i sragniR g ^ra^wsnftwrc: 1 
zmt{l *rf§rg*r^ft 1 *355 arifes dta- 

5FR3 #?t^T ^R^TO^qifegtf^;^ 'sfTTSWR: got#* fRTT 
aqft ggr ^ ssrgfoWlr, 1 

VTFfsqf^ ^ ^rai%{^l% I 3ft ft^gr^ra ^~ 

g!3T s3 51 ^ 1 ?i»g *ftferer50- 


^fireFgqftenfrgfpa 1 a^if 5 qq\foej>TO?i 3 fr»T gq^Rin ^T^jra^wr- 
garg «rf3[ g^5R^*nfeg$gggtg?lr a^T 1 srg qsmrc 0 !- 

grrog^hrigfiRft?lr Orofa^Tag^ra^Stfr gq agT gggq;rcggiqr*ntg 

? ggrsa si?gr aagaft llrglsgtfiqrt — agfa ^qgfa g^q ?fa 1 

qq5q% wfRig?3g g ^rig% g^gaq^ JT^rgarggRofaq *grg. i arfaq;- 

®» 

qsrctoqr 3 qgjRjctg **g^qrf*anmg?ftga ^ara fagfoag. 1 
* s»3*Hf?r*amq foctqglfo ifegtf^gr I 

• ^ ap^_^ 5Tg|5f ^^_ wrerar ^f| 5 cCTng^R- 

^-ggrgfgfofaqiag^fogaTqtfofa sto I % 
fogt q^sgrag: 1 



3. arfgfosr ^fa i g^ri^fiTf^qrq grgfirfgqROE^Tfowaqfq' 3 
fofosg^gsr: 1 

a agl^m^al foitq <?afqfg 'sgh&fa i 
,j s fqrftfoisfa 1 smr: qg?g; q%ftfa graa; 1 
% fa$qTqf^rqrfofo 1 g*?r ggreara ; ag gram^ a $3 aragrtafa 
a^ita gjgforfft fq*.gT i qg a agr ftgrfgqqgnpaW- 

gfoat a^ ffa araarcafe a^fra a aqft let ^a ^argfofifa 
alargara fos.gr | araaisg fofifofrp ^ qj are ?fa ggt grggRgfa- 
ggfaa'lft a a^fttgraiftra! ffS ataigara fo*ar arw&rgrcrg; 1 
® fafoarfofcr 1 q^Rqrfgfosrfsfgrsf: 1 



[ STo^SfTo S 






cRq fqT%lTS^T JJIWTlfi' f^Wj W 
§g?sr?r ii ii 

" ^trptfk, 'Rra: ” ll«°ll 

^gtp: mw. TRr^ra: i aitsqwi. *r qfcrassfrsaq i saags* 

qjra: q^rasit^: I ^qVssaji 

^R5I #<a i awrs&iw h faqcf ’’ II II 


3RRT?rmft, <R$*^ II II 
jnsq-aq^q: ^igs:, fafc gff, fomsqfpq: — qcTsflft I q^T 
fst^lT sgcRSTT *Tqfa ST ^T55: qffiRFET$: I q^? 5 ^ *T qfaa53FI3T®S I 
3RT gsq qa*TWT fipqi ajflil 5T «r&nq: 351®: I vfc qiq 5^ 
qfori;i qqtf n ^rfir qj^qwg^swHqr ^t srfaqqq i qft®: 
qns sft gsri foqi i qf^rasq: *m 'qr^qqRT T%*it i qflqfc 
«Bi®«ib i%3?T5R 3?3qg i are* qwftftr foqiW'qSH l #qt- 


s *Frf$*nfir% i *re?qq\ firftre ^ geqt ^Tfe^ng- 

f*FrfScr i q fr^reTs^gm5rrTf^f?creq¥rr^fi: i 

* ?i^w5?T^!^oiqfi^rf t^Ttg^rflt ^tqgmqfqqq'rftej- 

qts^raqftqiqqgqqfq i 

% qqtftfi-r i gnft gFT t rrewtf ffir qraq.1 q&nqfts?- 

«qr^Ri4; i 

qqr <gw4 gqq: < ks qq^qiq'rqqfaBqTfafas srfa t ra% qqr «w- 
f%?rfo ‘ crerf?t ’ ^sfirflri qqj^ qrRr^qrqTqlf — ‘ srqrOT!®^. ’ — 
‘ trf%<sRi\f% ’ ( q q spdqtq qqqqfoq^—^q q sqssqT^i sw- 

% q^<rqqq.i qq&f M qqq fa qrqT «t«tt% saw *£*&, g 

<m ffire'^ q: i qq qnflmqmqq^qtqrfcs?q^ * 

g^eitwR[%i tpEisqfafa t 




-Hfr ] featanarro wn%% arosraififeraii ^tq; ? 


3°qqV; SF5 I?st erIhr: w: I cf^isrcr qnst gprrt 

* roaiftfa ii vf '< ll 
snsnft— 

f^rf^r: n n 


^aw^TSRFiciftrTl;: ^M?nncnqajTS5Ti5rT%fe: I 
4??i gqw ? 

^r ^qfn^tct: 3Rq?fRTq$rTs;TrngT%f&: 5 %?r q q^rramq 
#r Starart ftqfgq; i sRqr^^rogsferesta ^r l 


qq pira-“ pq^srar: grarffo^&i w wter qsteftpi^- 
8 &n ” l^tqq^ 3 22TR- 

q^gSRTTsfq w&sm i w w.q#r H^cRiq^f 

^ppTqadfT i q*T#pRi^.s- 


f^RRI^TqWK: I qi^qpqcraqajT fofeRPRgTqt %q- 
qs?T ? wq^%Tq8jT faf^qs^RT f^ajT ? ssw*pqRi% 
spqps n^rs^ ll tfq ll 

^r^f^Rsqw^Tq ^ptr: *m--, fW s^q fa# jf= 

fa# #fa I pq qiq qrf^q, Pq — 

^forcmfa sr^ajrgq#: n ll 


9 qnft?RqfaEi?R I qqwRraR: i 3rq g areatfa 

I 

q spqt gq^fcf q^ls I §R sp^fflf asqRR, I qqsftfitatf: I 

«r%q q^qRRfasalraw^q: w ?n i 


q 5?q?q^\q5qr<{\qt q^q^aftfaqRqff'llRtsss aqtaqqa ?f%l 
qwfapg is*sr$*9n$qmfa a qwrcifcsrt fqfqfMa I 

« q^RqqRarcq* i «rarorf: i a qa- 

qifqfaqisqfol q^TR: qqs: t srfq g ‘ arsfapq: ’-ar^R qqrr, wrftq- 
faqr-aar sq^sr ^rSrri 

h qgqi^qifgqqq; i qagrR qqfa-qRRTpn fa^T: q^qi^g amrfNr 
-sqqifar q i srfarfaqr g *rsht<Nn*RiTfaft i a^qqfRfoqrfqfere^q 
qaqR?qr¥tr% qafafqq,, qsqs?Tgqq%^fa i 





[ ar»^,3tTo ? SFo y^- 


sr ^i^inPW5rfe%Vt *ffapqg i 
q qtq %rt 3 5grT%T^g5nfn{^ I ^8##tr[ sRqgjfaqq: sRqgj- 
fR-spf q>m?t i HR^ij^'rax q^q^qx^ qrgqxqiRTtpxgq;- 
qt%: l q$ mP Tft g ft st sRcfiifcr II tf 3 It 

qqqsiT q qforq: ^T3t *im I s^q&T^qsitif-q:, qsn 
3TT^ ^ qfa fa I wftn. ^JtraRRSJlWq:, qqfa feqqftft I 
qRlftsTT VbhA f^qt-l^qi^RH:, foqTSqR-tsr I TOnfal %q5T*ft 

sqi5^ q€q?q qoi^iqamqxsqqrc'rrftfr i f^txftfri foqr«irer:- 
g?FqT?Fq ?RT0T faqRPR, II U\ l| 

mi q^smxq f^qqrt q a&flwxoxq; i gfax^ fonnot — 

a 3TfqqqHf5i?qsq fqq?0R-3r5ifg[f?r | 

* arqfirfq — <5j?qa$ 

q qqrayfqfqrnqfq i ‘ q?q$rfqfirq ’ Hfa^qrjsrorqrf^iRTeirfqqqt 
ftRWTiqt qzxfq:, q?q£ srqxqrcq, — <?qq.srq qfaqsrq ^iqisiq: i 

* w gqqqqxqr*xxq sHTaiixgqqfq: I qswrfqq wsraj qqmqrorc 
qq$qrq r qq.qn4 3 s:^trri? ee^-qqx aft?**.— wq q sjaqaj qs*ngq- 
qpnqrefqfo | wr qq qfoxqqsxsqqwjqqtsqiqR * qr=ft% i ®rt- 
qR q "EXq qXStftfq q^8?RTqqf%ftfrT | 

q 3T$srerx%f<r — srf^qfaqmxwq ^qq: i 
5 qqx qqefcqrfq i qq?fi?qq sxwxfirqx qqsr foqx | arqisq qRrfeqx- 
^rrttrtX q&xR? qsTess I qnT qxqtBEqx qf^sx srqsqtg. sqnsqfqsrqoi- 
fqqqfq \ feqqfcqq g qqssqx \i &qqfsfiqxqx wrist qq feqxsiRR’* 
$R q*q: qsres: I qq^qJtq %i ST^f^T ssiRfqgq^qqi, I 

o q^r q#frxq%qxsRrqg«Rqr q?qrq? qsq^crr qrre°Tsq qqrnqqmrs 
qqhcfrrfq l ‘ qq’ fcqqiuT qqqxq^Bqxsr^^q ‘ q#m*r, 5 qg sq^qq 
^qnqxq: i 

q?t %qxqx? apxsqRqrfq sqfai q*rxqsq%: i q^gqr q |fqvqfqfq srfq- 
qxqqqc gqrxqqRqfa qftqq. fewR gfa | 





5RT- 


qT T^^Tlicir HI q^ssrar 


i i^qTH?^TSHR5gj1gCn'^TSfIFIcf : 

SRiqHR: ^THHTT^'THn aTcflcT: $1$: — I STRSEf- 

^HTfi: qq^-q^cftft i qq sit aqnn ht wsm\ 
m faqwiT hi f^swtorat i, h% 4 
T%qiHRHHli|qJ5qHqi^rc: I qqfcl qssq?[ qqqR5f?%I >I§R I 
T^THRMHI fRTT^qt fasftqil, HTC^TI TO[ I HTSqg- 
HqqT q&TRT JJ^-arq^T sqqf^TtfraRRHIsqiHj flsjfcisq^q: 
— I%iq grsqfefcf I f^qTHRRTTq^TTHqisft q 
qqfit i qsqraffaiirc&q fqqajiqr qqftrqiq't 
qp^KI 31% S&fapsq: I q&TR! qJTH II tftf II 

( » ) qqflRq^85Tq^qq; i . 

“ sq^pqHiq^qi^qnR q i%aqft i k %q nqfa m\ 

Hlftfo I RTqHTSFqTgqtlR H f&sqfct | q ^ Hqfa qqTSqfWq 
qf|q ?.frf i qq^rara^gqntf q i%«qfr I h ft sm n%nft- 
qq ” II II 

1 ihqsqrfera ^ I ‘q-gfg’ ‘feqfV qqfoqq Oe^T: 

«qqtet: qjTfsnRTnqr;, *q q&nqr i qqfrq fq;Rnfcra?qq. i 

^ TOq^tariGEftos^j^ i q*n qftq qqq 
q^rjR qre ra r ^fci htotht — qqqtsqfirfq q^rcH^qsqwsreq — 'HUH t- 
gfrurfRi q%sj qVrqsra: f^qiiqq^s > fq> qur ifiM qqq ^qiR- 
HI«i 4 f%cr%q^srrfq^ HRR qr I STORTsfa sftqqqq # ^qesrraq: I 
3, q %q§rfcr i *fi*mqtHq*5rcre$r qrq§% qqfa ‘ q*rr 
ntersn w ’. 3 % vngfc qqfq ‘ «wi qfaawr *flftftr ’ i *r lijms- 
^foqq^rcrfs?H*q s q q\qfqq qqqtfa i 

a TOialfa i arfq% mz& fqqfsm srftr qmvarftq'rtafr snwt 
q&riSr c qqrsqqqi^qqt qfsq ’ ?*qft nnq. i qff^qtfir q qqt 
snfqqRT^qqqqrq; sreqifa qqrqiftqrqsrcrwi wiq, i 

H s*f| | qfrwft q^ti q%fgRtq4 qqnlftWMW: I 



m 


[a?® art® ? — 


i: II II 

b ^rcsF&a sra^t, 1% af| 

Rfe^T^^c^I^T5W>WTlf^?T I m %5I^cr rf ^ftq- 

wa srf^i; sraaq. i awrqsnrE^iat fftqqsja ?fci l! n 

“ fc^arisr^fst:” II y's ii 

“ m\ si^pmgnR^, *rt m m- 

s|<ms5i?raj^ *nro sspifaftr fo w gw m ftft i w ft ” II #» II 

ftfawrer 's&tz i mm great 1 — 

5nn®n%Rrc¥i *mm # n sc n 


9 afaa:*na*a?fafa jrcRonafcjr fir am 

*at& afaamfa, a %aasac. i assira ssfa^aatarcri aa'teret, erfaan- 
faeparawfa:, aifq^i^nstnma. i af% acftaafl 1 atf^® srf^r aat 

‘ aat afta aaa 5 ^fa amgaraft a^t afirafaafts rpt *j?Rsna4 
faafStraarffo agrraar^ &h% wfeatfaa marm arrarfa a naaa^t 
fa^tafa srfq g ajyrcaissaafa aaa ^ at fa%aaeftearata: I 

a a ara*4^fa ansa faaa fa^rafa i a arawfca $*aatafta 
atssqraTafta arssfsrcatfa^araa aa^a ?»arata: i 
X aaatafafer i afa§[aamfa?aa: i 


« armata%fa i ‘am:’ a^tafgaira: i qa|a3 aafa i anfa^T- 
snsaafa^ata^ aa: *fomf 5 ra*awRa araa afa«afa — aa: a faaa;, 
fipg wfaa. fasfea, araafarfaeatfa^tam aa3a i aa smaT- 
§;aafafa i 

^ aqaiaagat^fwtaaatf ^q^-^a^^ifa^a, > aat a*i*a 
aaa ffa ataa ‘ ata^a ’ aat aaaaaeas? snaataafa | aaataatefa aat 
a«a§a aaa q^afetaat areatatfaaat^fa^ a fofsa. afaq«Rt i a^t- 
af^Raaqts'a^Tr^tqa^araaa: i aarra/ srca^ra ’ aar * astasia ’ 
aaasa aaaasjrfefosat a^taqata^atgatalfa njfqfsjat f^aa, i 
^ atata^r gtatfst fa^tat^ra^ i 




—3,. \ 0 ] q^T5TxT« ^ \ ? 3 

5f?T irogqg^taRrcr ht^I nqr wnawS asaft a^sn 
nan tfUTsrsqsn sasrctf afciqeia, k %qjqgqHfafa i 

qqt4 q'TOi^ a?a fjq^wiftrs ^ sn%gto$rc f*m # i 
‘ ‘q^T^SqqTi^fiif^’ ’ n, saamamrrqFiJ “aafa =a w 
— am afta naa # 55 1 

qpsiqSFTq: sn%faws|§ I sqnR g 351 m# I Jtltefiq^k. 

1 ^ ^ qf%t 3 aft ^paraimwiat 

fSpqq ^ II tfc II 
arqTFf — 

li v?% n 

a¥a *TORmRro^TOgq*n3 ftparflt, aignwq; i 
nm%a?(q ^ n II 

( <0 ^T^^WT^qq^TBjmq^oiq, i 

“ ” II V II 

s n%<?fnFa | naa?a ff ‘ n% ’ i a a ag ‘ am ana ’ $fa 
mqaRiraia^, arfir g qaeafnsaaah nat nraafta a*ms[reaT5mftaa i 
a -g ai^anal uspRis^npT arc^a^a aiaq>:, am aqrniag^ansFfa- 
Rig i a a nrre^a ' nfa ’ i a*mg mn& qa na^r naaea^a aat: 
mas??a(a: ^mf%5na?aqft^q; I a qa atonprca rrniorcmsl ?fa 
a?: iRaafa^r TO^gaaiafafa %fqfa i qann naasm i qnsSngnRfnfa 
%a 5 ! a& (mgpaaifqg, aarfer, — fa: ^gamama^aaig i ‘am 
alNr naa ’ ?fa aiaaaa qna ^aiafq q^armaata aa^g. i araai- 
aRfagi^aanta aaafa i asara, ^araqalfa mgaiargaig $q 
^at^qairaa: i 

q ai#q qf*??fa ai«aa*?Ta ffa i aT^st-aammsfa^iaraatarq- 
faart srfa amrta a ng^aramta faarf*aa aroa ^ta$: i 

g a^mrfq l aigaraFfa aafa-'am mreamsfaftfa’ i srfta 
tpaR ‘ aar nteam naa ’ i 

v qtsqtsgnRfefa q^q^aaa. I aR$prtgqanainaia?arf^fa aqm 1 
a«^R ma^aigqswmiafaaa mmsisn asnsgamali a a, ‘agniaq,’ i 
amsftm^ngraa I am a qisqqrRa-awTqgnigfo^graai i 
atjr. %t 4 



[sro^, an o * ^ \ » 


“ sisfisgrrca a 5 Wtoit?^ i wzmj qranfang^rorci. i 
a^mafor^? s^ajars^sa: i ws^q^aaiat f^#r faaa 
f§ta qSTFJftifcT tfa STgTTWJ^, ctf fir%5T 51% q55FjftsR*Sa?Saq- 
^PqJTR ^3% 5^: ”11 *\o II 
“ sasnsaia — 

c ' ” n h? ii 

“ WHT^aR 'falfan5ita< I «SFa«n Wqgftgff gfflSl 
^wqaTa-a^aic^i srs3J3^%E^^fes3l% : i asna*rrc 
vm$R S«IT 5T%ft ! ft$qmFTRg*n* 5T^ # ” II M II 

“ farm ” u ^ ii 

“ a% i ^pasafcar 

«nr fmsft&vfeM: *w«nriJI^ f^t- 

q^ssfr T%%n§;nwf% ’’ II li 



? q<fq$r Innrnt-^wc^^r aaa. i 
* f?H!f%ftffl-Jl!f%qqJT?$q i 
3. q^q^r g%ft tg: a*a?ar%fa i 
«raff jjaqqfrr sra?jr qr^^aigwaiaaftrifta aflfsrai J a araft- 
fa??rawiowra*a sr g&fa atf&PRT^s^aial smtomiaira qftsfq*& i 
aaro q^TEjw^q: — 

af% *rf% swt aa^a, a a a aafa, a^a qaTa^snsre;aw-a 
qaaeara; i *r?afq g sm ^ aafa ataqsnagas I qa^a a*a 
HT«PBa*T5q firwsqrg I ST^a^a I aHTPa f| faaaaaqT sat^P*. I ST 
a^a OrafanT srrflT’Rmfq' faaaafa i fi;faaar faaa: i qcaasr: qfw» I 
aa srcaejrea awToi^q faaa:, ®rq?q^tfqanijn%wrqqni i a5jr: i 
aaa^PTrawpaifaatqTa, aa s^sns^a i aat a h#j qqt$rr$: sreaats 
gaiasaisn i a a asrajm'Kfrrpamfat qriarcfqa t a^arq faaaiatarqfq 
a qtsqammfirfa i qa a stfasnsararwri {vrasrearas arsqt a swra**, 
wnorc* ar aa%a qa i aarfa sRasugaraa): *OT%mara«faH(fa 
fagrararagma qaFatfra ^fa^aaarsh i 



— sratqsnroi ? $«* 

II H3 II 

STO^: 3TRT. pjf: SfH#re§f[ 35>fJSrfa¥r %$&' 
m^ztaj^T^ ?! ^STcH^SR: I 1 % 5 tf|, STiIto^: QP[ 
fPRP *T* 5 R*W , ^q^uT ^sSKqqTWII^ I ff ^SR^TtmiJ^ I 
3 jc 3 ^^q^ 5 t??;f|jl|Tf%^ejif^r-gTZ[Tfq sjIs^T^qFPir^q^^i 
*#!$?••, -^ fqtr^ ^srtg^qwTqn'?^ i 

H«F 9 T%fcT- 3 rflcI =q Ils^T^qt: ^sp^s^IcT:, 
arila ^ qrafos:: I arc^fitfcr qg'rftftis^ qr^^^qisgtiTcr:, 
jfTftwrcg *P=qwr. qrMfe I qsui^? iWTOgtsgq- 

555^5 | 

T^qsRTqFri^t^s^ fi *|gra I arfct 
<q«t: I SW&T %f? 5 q<JT ^qnnait: suffer ift 11 11 

3 arrfTta^terrf^ 1 ^fr^gqjrracm w«rgrrf^- 

3 OT*qmwra?qr^qmT«rq& I q^g?«g 

^qsfnaj'Sj? ^qqt^q^ifq g-pRTT^^qfcr, srrwqifqaEq^i^^ 1 
q fe^f^H^sraifSgqfftr 1 sretrggl§r HpqfNfa wjqsq: smusJ 1 
srFwtsfsmr ■q srfer qqiqiirq qqt^wTqT^^qmoii q^am; l qqi^r 
ft q<?i 4 sfre<n£ftor <s 5 wt ^^ 0 = 5 ! qmt«f qqtom 1 Srai 
q 1 ^faswqaqflrfq qqtsri qtqqmsRqTqstw qsf^ra q * vzmxaxi 
11 

q qisqrqqt: SP=sW ?fcT I ^T^iqrg^qs^oi: ^Knsggra: , 
qtofaqsrfwra: *arrarfqq;sr sn^: afafts: twra*: 1 

^ srr%graFT ?f% 1 ^wtfqspf ft ^rr^-q^t 

(0 ?n^i??q555?m\ m, (^) sn^r®qst5qrq^r*itql m, (\) snfsr^oft cn 
^trg^i ?ra sreqs^^m^w arsqq^^^ arqrewmqTsaJ* 1 assr snftq: 
*isq*q sRq^iq,i JT 52 nwra? 2 mr^wiq^cqf% 5 B: srrqwqr rrtemsprfiwd) 
1 ifcr jnfssgmfo &&&% OreTqsdft vttmisfh: 1 
« «rf*H %f?r 1 srmfarqajrat fqqq^jt ?f?t wira: l srsftf^qar 
^«t?^?qrf%qf?RT sfsBpsmTemftqfqH^fa IN^I 

h spra ^frr 1 sife: sr?*m l qsnsfjjsqf: I Sfg 

qisqrqqf^f^qqTUctt I qisqt ’pn* *T eft TOrf ^ft vitq: I 



m 



[ 3To^, 3TT° ? ^oKV- 


=q ’prarq $rso&fr. qw jptol 

®R?&Tqj qi $15?: 9?T?, 3¥T?t qt*R5I | 

n h* ii 

$qHqR<JTmrqrf?ft k\k. I * =qTq^iiTnds^q$5^-$r5?r- 
i q^n?q^SKn?q^T^?:oitf[i?:orT5r: $r^g#ci%s^ 
5fcf-3T5nwqftT$T5?T^RffI ^qq?T^qT5?n{^ ’jtl^ I X ^ I 
^wnvngsw HTIF(^850T: e«F£P | 

$rs? |fcT I **1H 

qj05T?5f: ! wt qq^fttiq: t qsRi^ir^Sgqqfaftfci I swifo- 

awt* $ta?^iq: W ^Icf !l \M [\ 

“ gsaa^^^Ksricf^r ” ll v? II 

“ $J5Sn?s5qR?wq 3TTR $sqT^*5f?qT 

ojjcRaiT^R^ I srasq-S $TS?R5lT?Wt SRPHTOl?: | cTCR?- 
Jft^qg: ^FqKRqfq ’» II II 

3R *nnfa:-- ^ 

R $T5?T^5qqRR^— — WRFETfcp*.! 

qrt?qHTq-3Rq?rflfci q#%%g?5T Enq=^5iT^fq$iqtspnra[: 

9 snfq^oj i 

sraif^Rrqstfq^: qisqiqtsgin^qqs^gr ^sngJTFfa, 
fqsB5qigqq%: i qisqt qts4^r rp^fa-Wf wr qis^^R-^tq m i 
jn^5is§[ <^tF^n°l snn^q; 

»R3% qis?fom$: | WS'pZ 5 qffl^r ST RS*Tq?f\WTrf^ STOTfRWRt i 
* qnstfq i ‘ 9H5T 5 qsosT^: i 1 srtot ’ wqfqqfa: I 
$ qt*f $fq I ^q*qqq>R*qTsf RTq: I 

H st E5rmf?R55qTf^5qTfq T5WTqT?TTJ^R I 
5Ts?i4q|f^?q^q Rws*i qq fsfaqmt q qsq?q?nqq,-Rsqs«Rg 
RT^ri^sqrqqqqT «fra[sq $?^rq^«Fmq^Tf?qlls^q ^iqsnftfq RW: I 



— WTTf|% ^ 


flarpfcfTS TS*^ SR-WR TO^TPT |T% \ ep: 3^ *TJR: ? 3TTO 


3% mfa I THR^ S^SRRSfq STCRTOra: I 

fcwpWlfanfa ScTT qqfciaM t q ^ I s gwWM»l j U| W *r?t$PWRT 
ST^ERT WrTSRTs} M ^S^RT efr^SFEIURR SJTRTCOT^ I 


cnw^agwiT ztmsm o5gjnrq;i q^ri^l 
SfR 5nfeo5^JT?3f *RtftfcTll^ll 


5fTf?rft5fa II Ws II 

^RPR5: B lftpfcragw t *T SSjRlte I 4®W^3gMr 
qqffirt ^RR?ftsfe4lTc31PRR S3R?r I T§; ^l4- 

HNTO6& W^EW * I *RT %5\wx 5R5RIR 

ri snforfSreR mftntftft II *v® H 


“ 35Rsr^fe^fn«i^3 ”— 


? ^fli | sR: I 

* i ?is?[t!TH3stfvsrfSi«*rHT2rt%r jftatefomfir sub: 

rr tR TOtOT; ws^^wssifsiofa^fer i 

3, sm^frr t q , R^Rff3wf^'rr®5Ti4ftr?!TRPT: i trt =5 'rftt 
%5TT&T <wM^ ?R*T: fi5T: 5 TtO* sfoW§r HT^WT^STl[cR%f% feRimfo- 
MT^DITr^f^i f^g;^ I 

« srgRSTtgftfo i srrfgre$riraR?R3ffT<rch tgfre^: i 
gsrr =g 

^Rr%sp?n^<iTrf5RpTTT3Tfiftrf?i f?ra: vmfo i 


H ^TRRTfsRRWTimT l3:-5ITf%f^R ^f% TJ3RI 
^ WR^ffT I 5r«TTff *tSR35 75$ Sl^lt l ?t f& 775T- 

uf^n% i ?l533t53 farq# ngs# i sftsRrfspR: 
^Rlf7% RSJ^ ST TRig; | srfl ^OT RTRfTTRWKa; 9TI^>: fa#TO£- 
#orrfqr WffsRWra;: TTTTrt ^ TrTRrft TORT* sj^R. I *ft««TOftsnT! 
^tnrfqsRt 3773ft, s^rsRskttrrrt, ^'sRRanfsraswif^ft' R7: i 



? ? [ 3TO ,5} 3TT» \ \ C — 

“ ” ii h<s n 

“ ¥m5TR,5|sfq: I $rs^T JUTTO^ 

* sr^stft I jrwtol? si^taT't i gw^ir-‘ gerara: slgqr 
’ %$s i %i\ ^srarar tpsw i zmw Enf^igasns- 
ssr&tfa ErFfqn ‘ «rivra 5 ^RFjqMr §tr^ i 

“ T^%I5!tT^ra^Itg I fSFt-‘ ^SETI^ argf^ f>f-qq; 

SrrRTe#q imz^l ’ *ftr-ft«rra, sqT^fct- 1 ^Tsfts^Tgft- 

tfSWpfa V TO^SRTgf^W^fa qiSgf^ 

^resrc^T <r. sEwiTegftsi *$k ’ i sW^t^t- 

gq grc fiHvsi t ^ ! 

“SpPwajtaR i ansira fe: sr^ijpsitg: f^rou^’ 

^ ^teCto wqfc i g?t^» ^ sprerao^rirlft i 


i rr^srmr»i*rftr9iTfl[5n=?5ntTr'i*Tfsm^oT'ii l 

* ‘ sqrorq; ’ q^pftwfwq>rt far^miq^nq^^ qgTa«isr: i 
I^R 5 ^ qw^snqjqrqTgq^qr qisq^q stfKqsrTOTiRiTftmH s&s- 
fqqq" wqftafaqs; %f% TT'^T^^q g^in- 

qqrsRmmftqTfwraq, i ?t^q qffcqfqfsratfq^rq'Tf fsrorsq spsiTOnerat i 
q f| snt*q qts^Twwmn^T g^q-f^foft f%q%qq;, ^sr^^imaTOifT^ 
-?fq qvhqqqraqqfcr ^qifqqirfvtfrq ESTScffq^^ l^ffa qTHi«qjnfe?qf5i i 
q^gcRRrcq W& ^qrq^qtsrmT'jq %s?t i %faj^ sgfa: Iraifa^- 
irarwr q^srs’qqssqr^qTqfq qrqqrqmRraT'Rr qmfqg 


5. | qsgs^qqfaft S'^ , 5T^q’ ^jqqfq | q^rrr?siER5tq srurafq 

?r*35§pT s?Rftra% Srt grrqqfq qtsqfqqH R?ftq fqsqt q qisqmq- 
i ajwi?N qqjsq^-' skotm qis^sqqsqTqTqgq^qjqfawi ’ ^fq i 
8 «r^qTfi[% I SIR q»®n&fqita ‘ snprcqq; 5 | 

^ ^qrqqrq^rfqfq I ‘ ^nqt $ ^Iiqqiq^ Iq^qqf^^ql I qiWTT- 
fiqoi srqsgifq *qmiftqTqf&F¥ifrfq ’ qf^q?qisqrgqf§q: | 

S sqiqmrfqf^i i qfqq^rrf^fqfqqrqqTqf fqssrrqrq^qTqTq: i 



— Or sprorfi% wte w te tf ^ 


“ ^TfT?5FfM ^5?>Sgasqi^rag;rre^q^ tfr » II M II 

?r ii ii 

33IcfTfrs1 I 5F5WIFI,? I %m\ 

foaft ^gssfftRt #-^fg: qatf snsrcq, faaft ^t, 

^qin: q$T? I 5l^Flf SOTCFlTc^srsFH I %p>qif^?r: | 

%^r?;oisri ^ngfi%2o^-^^^ci|q§;^f|f 5 i^nftar: 
tkmwim T |1%, 5T%^T I^Tn^tT C^ f^#T I 

srsftqSRraTq q54qnoq^-to:raFqqiii: | efiltnaq-qTT^- 
sqmr 5(T^iq^ra^f% I ^^Qoqq^Stai^a^ I 

35T$ ^ “ STtowi ^HRuft qwfonr^” ^i% fafasjFTORJ 


a aswrqiromTfafa i ssT^^citfa 
qrwHwmwt»rarftf?i i 

^ q qsrfaqrfq qjfcwifonc^sp* l H^qrq: - c R^t?WT= : qsn’gqq?mw 
Htgarq srraqfa, aa^ifa^RgTniq igfsfa | 

3. snftsr&q ?f<r i ‘ mn^T ’ ‘ £q: ’ 

^nsqgerqfirRr qrqg. i 

a qsttjrrerftrfa | stfaqirc: 5im«fffj; i sm qq ^i^-%?str- 
w^qfaTTMfws: i 

>1 fq^rafir qflf %3nf^p^|if%lg sptf srsi^f? faqrg a<:f;?rofq 
qar 'KSiTO q q>5qSh-?;fa agrafe $q^fa i * ’ fq%qg srr^cMsr 

‘ srtq^oi: ’ gs?q: i smart ^RqfrT^oT i tm st qqgjr: g^q: i 


% sra^afrrfa 1 9^msn%?if*r?T4: i 
® ^dfWa-TsqqiarfrTfqfflfsfa I 

•smsqoHa | “ tn: rndt ardfcft rt f^Tst^ q st?to«?- 
Wf I ST arpqsfr qawtq %rfssr sqScftsTStqrf^fa ’’ | 

<* fST^fcT 1 pTfqrqT^Fll?qq: I t 3*ifiq«|: 

qftsiW q q^rfifq i 


9 9 q^lgoq St^f JTqSPTfqST^f^l ‘^rstr’ gqfcqr^^q «Klf I 



[ 3T°S?, 3TTo % o- 


qq 1 qj^o$-q^q<qjra: sroq: \ 

sn^ffa 1 qq <z$ ?r ft<sq*qq |fq qnjq- 
qR: I JjmsJtftH '?^ 5 ffIBTr%^Trl. I 

b M #TT%351%qit “ ^W>W slg-qt qsiq ” II ^ II 

!t*h^t n %o 1 1 

q sqrarat |qq I ^S*gqn 3 gqiffid faqfa 

qqtsfqsr ^Crfcr flsinun^pnwR^lft qta ^=^ra-“ qqreisengft- 
qnn^cft q sftq fcrfa ” 1 flftq fSp^iroftiftr H 5 ®il 
II II 

jpw qqfi te wnlr ?rfcr sticthi «nMsnnqr: groff^i 
^iRrFrsn^sgq^s 1 ?ftsqspKtrer.-“ fe; srorrasen* fa^raiq ” 
3<qgqrq qqqqft, gr &f jq EU faqqqq ft sppfrqrofr: q^qSTcq 

erfqqqtqr *rqft 1 <t*JI * 5 FF=nftrqTq:- t£ STT^sq qsqqgr- 

cROi qrJcf^H qTq qTSWTS%fe 3 ^ 2 $ T 3 W ” ift-qs^- 
ip^ts^rqq^r i qqwirem?q^i 5 T sqiftfq 115? 11 

iwqfWiw 11 ^ 11 

SOTTO graft qsn II §R II 

fewTimr smropnqqrqf feftq*. — 

* fir«?r% 1 ^wfwTTPsr^Rifinf srr^ aqsr * ftr^T * 1 
„ * q%qfir% I W SJ&sfa q^ff^srpJ^q^qq^Rfgqqq^T sp&~ 
‘ qfirenft qrcs&ft *psftqtq,’ qsreq fqfaqisR^q w q 5 *n#a- 6 *ter 
^qff^g^rrawrJTH gqsRq^r wf — ‘ gqspw. *rsm ’ q?*req 

amM- ?f s^rqpffiflr ^fessrsqt^rasRiT?^^ i 
q ws^frr '^m^s sqmrqq'w Tftstf?r 1 
» srfqftft g-fqqnqigsreajqW qftgtfq 1 
h spfaifMs t 55^ qw a^ qp f qqt«qftlffrfq^qgt gs#?Ftq. t 
wgqrqsg gqt ^faqwrwnq$l?afq 5 iq*qr«f*q qrq: 1 «?q q wfq q 
qsiWt qR; > 

$ qtqqfqqrq^fq *jq qq^TP?T sqqiwfsr qs?l^rifH 1 sqm tq- 
qiqqifq, snffqqnTq^qrq, fr*qi%mqfq?qq; 1 



— <*K ] Mqisqrq ^ ?*? 


$3 II 

foqr ^ qmrqqisFqrft i^f^qwVfor^qq^q^r^qqT- 

n ^ n 


qq — 

II 

qgFF^ fqqrq^ qi^ sr Tqft‘* I ’^Rg RqrqtsgfT err, m\ 

“ arra^q ijgqr^ sqqqnrr: ” 5?*nf^ it n 

safafW s^5q |rwri3ct H ^ li 

qr q^THT *TT ?gR: ^RqTqV^qFTR 
q^i%ft-qqf&PT q, qrawiTOi. qq£ & i “ I ?qr w 
5T?H. qRRq ^P&q T^f gq qqft ” ^qqfflfq I 

sTRsq^qiqr ftfqr q^qRi ~R#3q q ^mq^r i “e 
qrq wrt qi\ q^Rr qssqfcftswt q qqqiR|Ts?qq qstq q$ ■ 
qq^qqqq^t^ qi qqlqq qr ” i 

3T?q^^q sqitRR fS^qigs fofif%: I “ §RT qqT^qmsft- 
qTR^q 3R g;q^T5qq; , gp; q^SEjqq: sqgrsqftqftsfaqRqfo, 
ar^: STFIT: gq?I3q{q^q(ir?qfif ” ^=WTR I 

% f¥qf*qfg < ‘qfasiq gimcSSsfauT’ ?fq qrqqqqirrqq^^sjiT 
5E^i%5flqrqqf ^ * fqfq; ’ ?fg i q^q q?Rqqq^raqtftragfq- 
qggrcrcftfg ‘qg^rfq’ qqfq i tjqgq; vqfg i qsf^f^qqpminjT- 
sfnsrerr^ ‘ fqfq:,’ qsqg: sriq qwrog f srg^r’ %fq t * 

gqq % ^sqrarcfsTqqfqqq: — ‘stTiR^q afqqfT%ir’ ^qmqq:- 
& q qqqt srfqrisrr sntonqt s^f^spT^sBiqiqagqsl g?qi fowrer: 
gqqrqr:, q sRgqr: i sBgrensrarcg qqqrqqi: i ^s^qr: qqqRqnsfq 
q qqrqq qr qfqqq qr srgsftt — q*q gwqqqq Hg-q>?qrq i %q^- 
qganqfsg g qf^fq i 

^ T??fqf?fq I q^TBq^pqq?q?qTq. qq^T^rsqrfaqRnqis 
qw^qTRrsrcq ^qqfq^qqqqqT fqqrq^ q^f fqqr?qq i qqr qff r -qq- 
qrqqrq^qiqqfqq^qpq^q <£N?Rgqqgwf?qqqr srqoTrf^rq>gqgqqq#- 
gqr fqqrqq s^resqqraqRfq faNs: i ^q^gfqfq-grsra'Uqqiqiq 
q^ffqgq^qt: i *gfqfq*gr>qT $^ql<R?iq: i 



[>W, 3TT0? 

ftfa* 3 ^ 1 ^ ?T% I “ 5 IWT 5 T ^ *TQm 
sfflsqcfin^ wuRatwR^RL^iR sRRPmrl ” i 

“ qsq q^ftg*T^qiq 4 qr?TTqft ? ” 

ffiftnn iw^ti ton^'- 

It %*\ II 

*fe fafrRq4fl jg re ? TC 3?i5: II ^ n 

fawigw* ^ i 3 =n srs^^sqfts- 

aifgen^: I W g^rS I 

“ g^RrlciR^ ? ” 

srf^KT^^I fqf^STrfe^q *gfaqT«ra f^T qT-l%ft%qr 
siTsfSrefta^ i f^rRRcra«iTsft *tqfa i <w»«W3^j- 

4^1 

3nr%sfa =q i^c«kn?Tsgqis %fh ^ fafas* qr ^ 1 

q%^ ftftqFFqq, I ar^T^FFWg^ §?3 aft*n3 

1 srgqi^-q^ q^g qr, 

*3TW TSJrai^qBqqqT^, q^ramfcl qiq^Run^^ | 

q«iT ^h%q*ra$ qq irownwft 

II ^ II 

i 1 ?gfafsf?qiqi^sr a*q- 

faf^ts tN^iq swiwrrfqfa *tm: i 
, * 3 t*Nt<? 1 *r cnq^i fe^rRrqTfqs fofqarfsrcfer 1 qq 

faaTsjq*n°ft firfq: ^sraRt-stTftf^k q€i%qq %qfaq 5 $w fafatq;- 
^rtwm ^atnftrfa ^rai^MBSProsTinrrac, sRna^r fSrftHqssrmerr sapreft 1 
qqq§ fafsrc^RT a^pqRzrai^qr %f?r spsqsflq^, ^■aTOwTcIsB- 
qreqqwrafqcamq: \ 

\ f¥¥¥f^?snf^ q$m. (V) ar^Spr qSrlfa fa^gqrqi ‘qte^- 
i&q qq% qTOwfwqrfV Caf|TT ^g *0 (^) 

Sta^qfafq (q^Rsarq: istfq qqgf^Hr ssstflr snsngfgw- 

¥sraf^qif^’ fq%nferqnr faf s 33*l, 1 (\) ?fl^TTsfi faf|at q&qofrn^ 
% qqft^arqt ‘q^qoiTTRns-’qTftifT *nfrr q%^nnfq’ 9*3^337 qiqfqi^i 
^<TS^l^qTTfT% q«TT I 



* S ] fisfanwn^ 5JKWT1|^ ^ ^ 

“ SnOTJfwgwt^T: g5^TOt«w%: ” it $vs ll 

“ *?rt fqstgf ?nqq?^ I 

OT?fq ft 5r€ter^: 5155>s^?^ 1 ’qftqisftq ^CTTSqTS1g*r5OT' 
flT^qfa ” H II 

^igTOfRi^ikf^: i qswr^? 

WqRtl OTTHSWIT^ , Ir^R^^T^tS^Hn^:, SjflERR;- 

iFRTq^^ i stfra =jftg »Firat sftsrert n^raiftfo fosiRMts- 
Sqi^F^ I I I q=qf% qqvftft 

fisng*TOi: i srmT ?wft wnfa tft sqiffr: i qft qft frriM 
1st # qftq&jn i sr^f^q ftqoaifafa hwI^ i fghfe 

fireqt tor; i 

’wngwiw ^f^fqi^qr^fq^qjRT^r 

11 $< II 


i% gv qf^q^cpKT^r ssr®?*q sRim^f few# ? » 
a^sr — 

V 


cc *C 1 
y 


ipn^3nMi««<wi n ^ u 

“ T% g gR ^W STITTF^? ” 

qTrqi^qqiqf^q^-^ ^sqfVi^flt qlfa<ensfas st^;t- 
fa, q^Tg^mqT^q qqwra*. ssn&nsftq&i: i TTFrqqRT q 
f^^faqfaqqTqfar swftssfcq qqTfliq T^qffnoqt^ | 

i w^^^q^siq^qfV^rf8!rTfq--sn5qT^% *jqn. i 

* sjftsreforrfq ^nroiTq^qq. i 

3, arsfaiftfo | srgqrq^^svqrq: rstcisr: stfqqfq^qt^qrq, 
^mRqrpilq^Frqfq% i 

s smsrfer i qq: 5isq?q mm^ *r fa^fa-sra: 

|?q5H^qq RI5irq, STTqqfa I 

H q^snf^jq^ I qq qsfiR: ^t?qjplri<nTtT: I W* qqtari-spnof 
* " | STqqr- q^ ^ ^ lR 


* Rtf [ ST o R, 3TT° ? ^ S— 


sriRsnnPR^RL ? 

gfrcimrrr siror^ ? ^jRfsprfcn w^t- 

^f^3?IRT^fcf I 3TTgP 5fTg *TT8JR$5[Wai:-^ fTT^qftijqsq £#- 

I srFnptr sqqqRqpjqqRRr R^gq^w^T^frfor, sr 
^Rqqre rt^t rt, * qrspqT cqftprop, srRrcatFq sq- 
qnwswrf&r, |??r qjRsstT *rt^ w^SR^rraa ^t 
nftroiRT i;q ^Rq?cqf^F^s^^TT%nf^^5T f^r ^qqtqrq^n 1 
T%r^srrfRRT°¥t qfcg^sgi£teRTsfts&?r qwi wqft 1 
RSRRTtqSRr: I R3HTR: JRTO^ I 

S5T^nRh^RT^^?n?ST»« ER^tqtsgmqsq: 5TFtwfafa 1 
^nrqqrqT'jqfq CTTRarftft 1 sr^Tfa if^^rt “ Rq^r 
sr^Tcf ” 1 asrTgRRtsqrfMci 1 

=q ^ngq^rwft zm§w 1 ^rf^^^ngq^^qqssqi^- 
HTsfa q*rgi%f8Rr qqnjcrrq^qiqfqqqi ^ 5rwFR»£ I qcqftqfT- 
?iqtq^: qqmfofa I 


Sfqq^i^riflfFqrwr^qR^ 1 n q^TRi qt?TORr ^sk: srtet" 
*3% 3 oat^S^R^— |5qT3^?5nmoqqiS!imr'jqJTgqR3qfflfir 1 
^qrqqRf WRR ^qrm°RmRRm<RTftcq“ 

3^” I 

^rs^q qrqqj^^M^R^t q*rrnc^, si tassn^, 
f| srasq izm qqqR33?t^3qq5aiT5qqT%: I “ SHf^R qraqicq- 

ftfa ” «Tj ^hfetaMsmi. 1 “ irsft $m iRt ” %% q, sfor- 
^q^ri^^qr?TS5qq5i: l ftsRnfe $®?: swrorfaft I “ arfoq: 


s fT^qr^qTfq ^TafTT^ftMitcri' qqfhrfa 1 
R ^qifq qsn^rqfaqqtqfqqi =q^qfq 1 
3. qmqeqrfqfq I qqrss^q STRqafter^qr I 

* srqrSfa 1 qfq <$tf%q>r srfq qtsq? f^qr^rstqrsrq^ qte^fa'qqrqj 
?wqT5^qq?q: e q ^qrfq?qq: | 



5J ” %?I, arf^rqcfxf^^ I SRIRTR^ ^h%^BT H %fo EfTRaff 
I qsnftjftri 3ST% SlurP^ | 

f^5JR=ir5RWT 0 ?IT5 c f c IT% : I qRTR ^m^qiRS^T ftg5q% ^ 
ftqVlSTTF^^qTqqq ¥IEJT% 5 f[ I qT^fr- 

aFTFrag ^srsFTFFf^srqFTTf^i^r ^rt snRRwioqra 

Kmi^qj ^rfe^g $1% n ^ u 

^ siR?n?nfra Fqrwq f^ftoi- 


i i wmft ^sfon apjftq g-wi^TO sissth 

qlsqTsfiq: I 



3t*j 

( l ) i 

arWi: smralfci ^ trsitsss: — 

“ 4 ” II ? n 

“ ?t w^ift i ft &tif? ^wsftsffn 

S&apsift spiMTft i ^rrf^r < 



“ ^qfewfaTSftqftp I 3TRT%:-5lTfR:-sr?ETW : I 
*TORS^ ^TSt^TS^: TOKRt ^TS«j?qfrJ: I SWT ^PSTCT^ £$3 
I te* TOW% ? Wfft I 

“ *T**RT RfTTRRfl'tmiS^W I 

?rt sparer ans^s* qQon3iwwft i 

“ sror^r m srf^rM srMr fanww 

%ssr«rtfsitnw sri^qiq^i fi; qT^^qtn jjcnnpTf "fr- 
5T SWtftfa ” II ? II 

*RJ*i3TR 5RTOITR, ST 3 snnaiFtrafa I SRFIFcW: ^ H«l- 

snsta ««dl i Ifts^— 

s <5# TO*nffc% srfifror: s^r^ta; ^F^rFrrRr^qtsflf 
■ggficFrcttqf wsf firan>frHt I to smTOTsnfqtten %cft*n%Ero: i 
* 9pm % ?f% i swFiFti q: sftsqsrrcl ^wf: i 

'■ -aggfiTOtf^ ^qejifran i ar^qricft^^^rf^srmsn^ssifgq- 
?tTOS|*rrats?i 'jrqsft i «r«r m ^FaThBsmmrpgTO^TW^firaqTf^r: 
SRffef qqra srsi i 

v qFsr&fa | «rqrt qroreisfarer TrafoftfsR: RsgrenspfaRq 
stf®Ri fc^RRiro srpr i jnffafts^rc ( SNft^rsft HWtrt- 
Rta ) HTRTOTOtJT ^STWFT: | 

q H?qfaf?r i ara$tai^ , f3nn$ft jmtoirfsr-sr a aeq^f^wftessrrfsr i 
Kwrajrf^wrU^ swrn H^f^grqfin^s^iTT^TTO^-. i a ^»{tot- 
^?rt 5TOFI5Wffq *T f^R, I 

$ sfarfaRi — «rgqqw srfato wTOs^aFTO:. i 

«* 




-i,v] flcftnMTSf nSsffalf^i STSUT 




ROTT^Rf^: II \ II 

srgqq^: qfaqq: l sps^i sriRlql^r: WA' ?fct I h a wa- 

55^^®:rg:qR^ i ^ i 

sreraiHuraa^ otspi qfaqTrrcgqTfrq; i m\ ^Iqf^**- 

qr^fiqr. I ^^iqRTSTr^'WlT- 

qf^rrFwq I a sf^t: ^iq^if^r: 

a^qgJTiiwq I srfarcnfrt qroq^ 
tft qftrt ^T^qrUT ^ROIW qra5FWTwft?Ri I Rts4 

Wt 33 qftTOT% I! » II 

“ ^JWflTFt STOFttfa 3 § WFRRTiftR^ I 3T3T3 Mt: 
qqm^F^guT qtaqgq i 3*n 

“ sRTqterim^if^Ri^ ” m\ 

“ «ra^ r% ?rs^ ^rq^fci qra^&^fciqs# srwqft 

%q^T R i ^qq^qf^sWTOTTTT^ ” II 3 II 

grwqqnq^'TR^RRT^ II » II 
sraft qsrcSi q>i4 Ricqsra qrqqr^^q^s^: 
q>R<q qq%<qqil ^^rrqqj-ar^raw vw qRspfcE ^ i 
*T>S$ qrafcqTi?: SBH$SsifeqSWTRt R q3R<JRR *Ttir 5RRT- 

R^fcT I R ?R<5RRft qjRO* qq%qq?t 1 



? qrsq ^qrf^ftrai^rw^^Ftr qtg%^FRRTqqq*ITqRtR, i 
* w^stqfafa i qq. ^qfWf^g q q q^ qqi^qi^qq^fad q*q %qTR: 
q>qi qiqqrftq:, qq^qRTmftq q Rqfq I RqrsiRqq?q^qqq?r trarerVflta 
qfS^8?ui qifaqfo |?qq: I 

X qiqqisffq i qs*g ffs^t qq<ft3rqarwqRqq«r Hqrqfqflq 
‘ r?§ ^ qfqcqtflfq ’ ®rqqqg?qq{q^t{q gqqf^qtsfiwraR 1 qq^tg- 

« RqTqfqftfq 'jqq^qR I 
^ srq*f% f^TsqgqR I 




IRC 



[3T° R, STTo R ^o's— 


^ “ efll $RnT RtTOi ” ^Roj- 

STOfSRT «T SqqfaSr: 5ITO I f% <TfR3T: ST^T^? RRf ERRoi $t 4- 
gcqqg stsrt ERrafai^ errors w^i r arfftcft g^?n: 
swu^ i 5 ^^HMNTi Rf ^i qTqfiFRT^ ssarr sri%qq fft i 

ggsr ERROIW R 3TER: ^(ST^l^fmcr II « (I 


i g?rft- 


srsftri%3 swMq; rier srfcttR: 

jwsjfqrt: srioi^ srfafosRt R *P£ir: i ^frertrcT^t re# 

R ER^sf: II ^ || 


3TR RRH — “ sqftFTO) RR%; 

r r stftqRR fom:” ! rr rt| 

^t n % n 

Sfsftq%d*l SRrafen^ ERRPRraRIT a^fa^RT ftqq: R R 

ERRRW ti&f&faPZfrl M II 

“ arvriqRT qff RFTFIRTqR^T R^R# I ” ERR^lfa ? — 

“ ^rwRsrmm wnfat:” n ^ n 

^RRRR 5TRR 55TER%t tRTRTgRR RTRmTRM 


1 a saftrERefifa I aasr araEBTfR^flr «ra: i 
^ a^aa ffa i ^#r%on <j<ftaRR *ta: i 
^ afaWa f^tOrR: rrr, i 

v qafaftr i qa IrsBTf^: ^aTRsrafqR: anar^a aai a afa^R i 
sRqqsBtfSa^qi?^ afaWa^fa i a Raft c aq^Esiferai aa. aa 
are?fifa ’ i a$RT?aT^ai ^(?aEa?TTq^s^qjrfR!ER5asfq- smifafa fqaa i 
h afqfa faarf?aa: rrr. I afqfcl afg^q TORaifa i 
«i i^rair^q^i qwTagRa*n<iiRi g^-aia? aSrasaiRt- 

aE?nfa%:i a^%5* aalqT’saRffa aa aRTa^iafEmaiaagaafa i %a$ 
wsafa^t sraiasaasRt alftsmatfafa la^at §qaa i 

» ansnaatfa \ ftasiRf^TasaR. i a^afftarmaspRasaafaft a 
EPisafa^ afajjafa: i a a sRsqaTsfa aErftriaaRfsa ina^fagaffa i 
& ttanarfqfa i araaRRnfaar*|: i 
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which has not the character of being produced is always eternal, 
a |i., such substances ;ir the Soul and the like.’* 

Sutra 36 

That Familiar instance, — which, through similarity to 
what is to be proved (i. c. the Subject), is possessed of a 
property of that (Subject) — constitutes the ‘ Statement of 
the Corroborative Instance.’ 

BHASYA 

| ' Similarity to what is proved ’ consists in the presence of the 
6ame property ill' both } when by reason of this similarity, the 

* The reading of the Vizia. Edition is defective ; the proper reading is 
'nnityah sabdah, utpatti-dharmnkatvdt amitpiittidhnrmakam rdtyani , yathd 
atinadidravyani,’ us found in the I'uri MSS. 

t The wording of this Sutra ih not clear. The meaning is clear 
enough! — that is the right example ' which possesses two properties in 
common with the Subject, — one property whoso presence in the Subject is to 
be proved, and the other that which in already known to subsist in it. But 
the difficulty avisos from thu presence of the word ‘ tddhya ’ in the SQtra. 
Ordinarily this word stands for the Prohandum, that whose presence in the 
Subject is to he proved ; that the word cannot mean this in the present Sfitrn 
is made clear in the Vdrtika. The translation has adopted the explanation 
provided by the Tiitpnrya, as follows : — ' Sddhyasddharmya ' must mean the 
similarity of the Instance in the Subject, — this similarity, in the case of the 
reasoning ' Sound ia non-enternal because it is a product, ’ consisting in the 
presence of the property of bcinU produced, which is the Probans ; this is 
equally present in the Subject, Sound, which is to be proved as 'non-enternal, 1 
and in the Instance, d ish, &c. ; and on the basis of this similarity, the 
Instance is found to possess another property meant to belong to that same 
. Subject (Sound), — that is, that the connection of Sound with which is to be 
proved, e,g. the property of non-enternality ; and the dish, &c., are actually 
found to be possessed of this last property. 

There is yet another difficulty; — uddharapa, as a factor of reasoning, is a 
verbal statement ; how can a familiar instance, which is an object possessing 
certain properties, be called a f statement * ? This difficulty has been 
sought to be cleared by the Vdrtika. 

The translation has adopted the interpretation of the Vdrtika and the 
Bh&fya . But the Sutra is capable of , a much simpler interpretation — 
Sadhyena ( dharmepa anityatvena) sadharapydt ( samanddhikarapydt , sadhyasa- 
manadhikarapam dharmdntaramutpattidharmokatvamavalambya) taddharma- 1 
bhdvi {sddhyadharmavan) translated thus— 1 That familiar instance which 
possessing a property that is known to be 1 co-existent or concomitant with 

N. B. S 
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familiar instance is found to be possessed of a character of that 
same , — /. e., the character of what is to be proved. 1 What is to 
le proved ’ is of two kinds — (a) in some cases it is the property aB 
qualified by (belonging to) the object; — as when we assert the 
‘non-eternality of Sound’’, and (2) in others it is the object as 
qualified by the property, as when we assert that ‘sound is non- 
eternal and it is this latter that is referred to by the pronoun 
‘tat’ [in the compound taddharmabhavi) (in the Sutra) [and not 
the probandum, which is what is usually spoken of as ‘ sadhya ’ ]. 
“ How do you know that it is this latter that is meant by the 
word ‘ sadhya ’ here ?” For the simple reason that we find the 
‘ property '\dharma ’, mentioned separately from ‘that’, ‘tat’ 
[so that * tat ’ and ‘ dharma ' could not be the same]; the word 
1 taddharmabhavi ’ means ’ that which has the bhava or presence 
of the dharma or property of ‘ tat ’ or ‘that’; that is to say, 
that familiar instance which is possessed of a property that 
belongs also to the Subject ; and it is such an instance 
which can be spoken of as ‘possessed of a property of the 
Subject’, in virtue of its similarity to that Subject. For instance, 
in : the reasoning ‘sound is non-eternal, because it haB the 
character of being produced’, what the probans, ‘being pro- 
duced ’, means is that being produced , it ceases to be, — i. e. 
loses itself, — i. e. is destroyed ; here we find that being produced, 
is meant to be the means of proving (i. e. the Probans) 
and being non-eternal is what is proved ( the Probandum ); 
and the notion that there is the relation of means and object bet- 
ween the two properties can arise only when the two are found 
to"co-exist in any one thing; and it arises only by reason of the 
' similarity ’ (of a number of things, in every one of which the 
two properties are found to co-exist); so that when one has per- 


the probandum, possesses also the probandum’. The Bhafya, the Vartika 
and the Tdtparya appear to have been, led away by the impossibility of there 
being any 1 Sadharmy a ’ (similarity) between the Instance (which Is an 
object, a dharmin) and the Probandum (which is a property, a dharma). 
But the Bhci$ya itself affords an explanation (below) which bhows that 
' Sadharmy a ’ means * concomitance in a single substratum. and not 
similarity ; and that this concomitance is between the two properties — e. g. 
non entemality ’ (probandum) and ‘being produced’, both of which, known 
to be concomitant, should subsist in the Instance. 
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ceived the said relation in the familiar instance, he naturally 
infers the same in Sound also ; — the form of the inference 
being ‘ Sound also is non-eternal, because it has the character of 
being produced, just like such things as the dish, the cup and 
like’. And this is called ‘Statement of the Corroborative Instance’, 

‘ udaharana ’ because it is what is the means of establishing, bet- 
ween the two properties, of the relation of means and object. 

Sutra 37 

And the other kind of ‘statement of Corroborative 
Instance’ is that which is contrary to what has been 
described in the foregoing Sutra. 

BHAijYA 

What is meant to be described is that 1 familiar ’ instance 
which constitutes the 'Statement of Corroborative Instance’; so 
that what the Sutra means is that the other kind of Statement of 
the (heterogeneous) Instance consists in that familiar instance which, 
through dissimilarity to what is to be proved, is not possessed of a 
propert of that Subject. E. g. ‘Sound is non-eternal’, because it has 
the character of being produced, -every thing not having the character 
of being produced is eternal, for instance, the ‘ Soul and the rest’; — 
here ‘Soul and the rest’ constitute the required ‘familiar instance,’ 
which, through their ‘ dissimilarity to what is to be proved’ — i. e. 
on account of their not having the character of being produced, — 
are not ‘possessed of the property of the Subject,’ — i. e. the 
property of non-eternality. When we find that in the case of the 
Soul, the character of being produced being absent,* it does iipt 
possess non-eternality, we infer the contrary in the case of 
Sound, — ‘ because Sound is possessed of the character of being 
produced, Sound is non-eternal’.t 

* The reading ‘ sya — bkavat’ is wrong ; the correct reading given in the 
Puri Ms. is 1 sydbhdvdt 

t The TStparya takes exception to the example cited in the Bhasya 
" Both the examples cited in the Bhasya — that of the Homogeneous Instance 
as well as that of the Heterogeneous Instance — are those of the ‘affirmative- 
negative’ kind ; and in the latter case it has declared that the absence of 
the property to be proved is due to the absence of the character which 
proves it ; and this is not right, as in the case of the ‘ affirmative-negative ’ 
reasoning, even though a heterogeneous Instance be available, the right 
course is always to cite the homogeneous Instance ; as the dissimilarity of b 
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When the Probana is stated with a view to similarity — >/. e. 
in the affirmative form, — what constitutes the Statement o/ the 
Instance is that familiar instance which, through its similarity to 
what is to be proved, is possessed of a property of the Subject; 
and when the Probans is stated with a view to dissimilarity, — i. e, 
in the negative form — the Statement of the Instance consists of 
that familiar instance which, through its dissimilarity to what is 
to be proved, does not possess the property of the Subject. In the 
former case, the observer perceives, in the Instance, that it pos- 
sesses two properties so related that the presence of the one proves 
the presence of the other, and from this he comes to infer that 
in the case of the Subject also the presence of the one should prove 
the presence of the other ; — and in the latter case he observes 
in regard to the Instance that there are two properties so related 
that the absence of one proves the absence of another, and from 
this he comes to infer that in the case of the Subject also the said 
properties are similarly related, the absence of. one proving the 
absence of the other. 

The proce6s(of corroboration by means of familiar instances) 
is not possible in the case of fallacious Probans; and it is for this 
reason that they are regarded as ‘fallacious’, as not true probane. 

The subject of this related capacity of the Probans and the 
Instance is very subtle and difficult to grasp ; it can be rightly 
understood only by exceptionally wise and learned men. 

thing is recognised always after its similarity \ so that it is not right to have 
recourse to the roundabout way when a straight road is available for the 
same purpose." This contention appears to be favoured by the Vartika 
al&, which says that an instance of the heterogeneous Instance is to be 
found cited jn connection with the ' Negative ’ reasoning. The instance 
that the Tatparya would have is found in the following reasoning — ‘The 
living body is with Soul because otherwise it would be without the life- 
breath, — like the jar \ where the ‘ property ’ of the Subject — the living body 
—having the life-breath — is not present in the jar. What the Bhdsya itself 
proceeds to explain in the next sentence shows that the instance cited cannot 
be the right one ; if it is true that ‘ when the Probans is Stated affirmatively, 
the Instance cited should be homogeneous then in the case of the reason- 
ing ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character of being produced ’ — 
where the probans is stated affirmatively — the right example could not be 
the heterogeneous one ; while if the reasoning is ’ put forward' in the form 
‘the living body is with Soul, a 8 otherwise it would be- without the life- 
breath ‘ — where the probans is stated negatively — we would have the hetero- 
geneous Instance of the jar as cited by the Tatparya, 
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Sritra 38 

The ‘Re-affirmation’ is that which, on the strength of 
the Instance, re-asserts the Subject as being ‘so* [i.e., as 
possessing the character which has been found, in the 
Instance, to be concomitant with the Probandum] — or as 
being ‘not so’ [i.e., as not possessing the character which 
has been found in the Instance to be concomitant with 
the negation of the Probandum.] 

BHASYA 

The term ‘ udaharnaasdpeksal)’ means ‘depending on the 
Instance’ — i.e. on the strength ot the Instance. 

( a ) When the Instance cited is the homogeneous one, 
which is similar to the Subject, — e. g. when the Dish is cited as 
the example to show, that it is a product and is non-eternal — we 
have the ‘Re-affirmation’ stated in the form, 1 Sound is so’ — 
i. e. ‘Sound is a product ’ ; where the character of being a product 
is affirmed of the Subject Sound. ( b ) When the Instance cited is 
the heterogeneous one, which is dissimilar to the Subject, — c. g. 
when the Soul is cited as an example of the substance which, not 
being a product, is eternal, — the ‘Re-affirmation’ is stated in the 
form ‘Sound is not so’ ; where the character of being a product 
is reasserted of the Subject, Sound, through the denial of the 
affirmation of the character of not being produced. Thu6 there 
are two kinds of Reaffirmation, based upon the two kinds of 
Instance. 

The term 'upasamhara' (in order to be made applicable to the 
Verbal re-affirmation) should be explained as that by means of 
which there is reassertion ( upasamhriyate anena). * 

* On this Sutra j tho PorUuddhi remarks as follows:— When the Sfltra 
speaks of the two kinds of Re-affirmation, it refers to the definitions that it 
has given of the two kinds of Instance in the two preceding Sutras. The 
two kinds of Instance have been defined separately ; but the corresponding 
two kinds of Re-affirmation are defined in one Sutra. The Tatparya observes 
that the definition common to both kinds of Re-affirmations would be in the 
form—^^oiTOT: e„ Re-affirmation 

consists in the re-BS6ertion of the Subject (as possessing the Probans), on 
the strength of the Instance. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

Even though the Statement of the Probans and Re-affirmation 
are both of two kinds, yet of one uniform character is — 

Sutra 39 

the Final Conclusion, which is the re-statement of the 
Proposition on the basis of the Statement of the Probans.* 

The Probans having been stated either per similarity or per 
dissimilarity, we have a recapitulation (of the entire reasoning) in 
accordance with the Instance ; and this recapitulation constitutes 
the Final Conclusion ; which is in the form — ‘Therefore, having 
the character of product, Sound is non-eternal.’ This has been 
called ‘ Nigamana ’ (Final Conclusion), because it serves to 
connect or string together ( nigamyante ’ anena) the Proposition, 
the Statement of the Probans, the Statement of the Example and 
the Re-affirmation ; the word ‘ nigarnyante ’ being synonymous 
with the 'samarthyante\ (are ‘supported’) and ‘ sambadhyante ’ 
(‘are connected’). 

When the Probans has been stated per similarity, the Proposi- 
tion is in the form of the Statement ‘ Sound is non-eternal’; — the 
Probans is stated in the form ‘because it has the character of 
being a product’; — the Instance is in the form ‘things like the 
dish, which have the character of being a product, are all non- 
eternal’ ; the Re-affirmation is in the form ‘Sound also has the 
same character of being a product’ and the Final Conclusion is 
in the form ‘therefore, having the character of being a product 
Sound is non-eternal.’ Similarly, when the Probans is stated per 
dissimilarity, the Proposition is in the form ‘Sound is non- 
eternal’ ; — ‘ because it has the character of being a product, 
( Probans )’; — ‘such things as the Soul which are not products are 
eternal’ ( Instance ); — ‘Sound is not a thing that is not a product 
(. Re-affirmation ) ; — ‘ therefore not being a non-product, Sound is 
non-eternal’ ( Final Conclusion). 

* Asa matter of fact, the Final Conclusion is what is established or 
proved, while the Proposition asserts what is yet to be proved ; but the two 
refer to the same thing ; that which appears in the conclusion as proved is 
precisely what has- appeared before in the Proposition as to be proved. 
So that there is no incongruity in speaking of the Conclusion as being the 
Proposition. 
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In every inferential statement, which consists of the (five 
‘Factors,’) several distinct pramanas commingle and co-operate to- 
wards the accomplishment of the end (in the shape of inferential 
cognition). There is ‘commingling’ in the following cases-(a) In the 
inference bearing on Sound, the Proposition (‘Sound is non- 
eternal’) comes under verbal cognition, and verbal assertion, unless 
it is heard directly from a ]Rsi, — cannot by itself be accepted as 
‘trustworthy’; and it stands in need of corroboration by Percep- 
tion and Inference ; ( b ) in the Statement of the Probans we have 
an ‘Inference’, being deduced, as it is, from the cognition of 
similarity by the Statement of the Instance ;* this has been 
explained clearly in the BhUsya dealing with the Statement of the 
Instance ;--(c) the Statement of the Instance represents'Perception’ ; 
the deduction of the unseen (unknown or uncertain conclusion) 
from the seen (what is perceived in the Instance) being only 
natural;-(<() the Re-affirmation is in the form of ‘Analogy’, as it is 
expressed in the form ‘as that so this ’, or ‘ this is not as that is’, 
when there is denial of the analogous character ; in which case 
the Re-affirmation is in the form of the denial of the contrary 
character ;■■■■ (c) the Final Conclusion serves to show how all the 
Factors combined are capable of bringing about the cognition of a 
single object (in the shape of the Probandum through that of the 
Probans). 

There is mutual co-operation also among the five ‘Factors’; 
e.g. (a) If there were no Proposition, there would be no basis on 
which the Statement of the Probans and the other Factors could 
proceed ; {b) if there were no Statement of the Probans , c*he 
instrumental efficiency of what (towards the bringing about of the 
cognition) could be shown (by the Inference) ? — what again would 
that be whose connection with the Instance and the Probandum 
could be shown ? — on the basis of what again could there be the 
Final Conclusion consisting in the re-statement of the Propo- 
sition ? — (c) If there were no Sfafemenf of the Instance, what would 
that be to which there would be similarity, or dissimilarity, of 
what is put forward as the means (Probans) of proving the Pro- 

* The Probans is recognised as such only when the reasoner has be- 
come cognisant of the invariable concomitance between the Probandum 
and the Probans as perceived in the thing that is cited as the Instance, 
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bandum? — on the strength of similarity to what too would the 
final recapitulation proceed ? — (d) If there were no Reaffirmation, 
the character put forward as proving the Probandum, not having 
its presence in the Probandum reasserted, could not accomplish 
its purpose ; — (e) lastly, in the absence of the Final Conclusion, 
there would be nothing to indicate the mutual relationship among < 
the Proposition and the other Factors, or the fact of their combin- 
ing to accomplish a common purpose ; and what too would it be 
that would be declared as proved by means of such expressions as 
‘so is this’ ? 

We now proceed to show the purpose served by each ef the 
five ‘Factors of Reasoning.’ * (fl) The Proposition serves the pur- 
pose of mentioning the relation between the character to be 
proved and the Subject ; (J) the Statement of the Probans serves 
the purpose of stating the fact of. a certain character, which is 
either similar or dissimilar to what is stated in the Instance, 
proving what is to be proved ; (c) the Statement of the Instance 
serves the purpose of indicating the presence, between the two 
characters, of the relation of ‘proof and proved’ (Probans and Pro- 
bandum), as manifested in a single substratum; {d) the purpose served 
by the Reaffirmation is to indicate the co-existence (in the Subject) 
of the character put forward as Probans with that put forward as 
the Probandum ; — (e) and the Final Conclusion serves the purpose 
of showing that it is not possible to deny, in regard to the parti- 
cular Probandum (and Subject), the relation of ‘proof and proved’ 
which has been found, in the Instance, to subsist between the 
two characters, t ■ ■ 


* Though the purpose of each Factor has already been shown under 
the sfitra defining each of them, yet the Author proceeds to explain it again, 
for the good of his disciples. — T&tparya. ' 

t The Final Conclusion thus is not the same as the Proposition ; the 
latter puts forward the fact only tentatively, as requiring confirmation by 
the reasoning with the aid of the Probans and the Instance, while the : former, 
puts it forward as one fully established, and thus precluding the possibility 
of the truth being contrary to it. This cannot be done by the Proposition’, 
as, if it did, then the rest of the Factors would be entirely tutile-Tatparya. 

The above remarks of the Tatparya show that the writer was conscious 
of the objection that every syllogism involves the fallacy of Petitio Principii; 
and has supplied a reasonable answer. 
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When the Prohans and the Instance have been duly put for- 
ward in the correct form, in the manner described above, there 
is no opportunity for the Opponent to urge (against the reasoning) 
any ‘Futile Rejoinder,’- in the shape of urging contrary arguments 
vitiating either the similarity or the dissimilarity of the Probans. — 
or any one of the many ‘Clinchers.’ Ihe Opponent who has re- 
course to ‘Futile Rejoinder’ does so (with effect) only after he has 
shown the doubtful character of the relation of ‘proof and proved’ 
between the two characters as found in the Instance; and as a 
matter of fact a Probans is put forward as such only when its 
relation of ‘proof and proved’ to the Prohandum has been duly 
grasped in the Instance, — and not when its mere ‘similarity’ or 
‘dissimilarity’ to the character in the Instance has been recog- 
nised. [So that when the Probnns is duly stated, there can be no 
room for Futile Rejoinder or Clinchers being urged against it.] 

SrCTION (7) 

Fticlors Supplementary to Reasoning 
Cogitation ( Tarka ) 

INTRODUCTORY BIlAfjYA 

After the Factors of Reasoning, it is necessary to define 
Tarka , Cogitation.* This is what is declared in the next Sutra. 

Sutra 40 

When the real character of a thing is not well known, 
there is put forward, for the purpose of ascertaining that 
real character, a reasoning (in support of a certain con-clu- 
sion) which indicates the presence of proof (showing the un- 
desirability or absurdity of a contrary conclusion); — and this 
is called ‘Cogitation.’ 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, when the real character of a thing is not 
well known, there is a desire to know it;— this desire appearing in 

* Because this is mentioned in the opening Sutra, next to 'Avayava’, 
and also because it serves tho purpose of strengthening the inferential con. 
elusion by setting aside its contrary. 

The Viz. Series edition has a superfi'.ous ' tarkafa ’ here ; it is absent 
in the Puri MSS. 
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the form ‘may 1 know it.’ After this comeB the doubt as to the thing 
possessing this or that particular character— one of two contradic- 
tory characters;* this doubt appearing in the form — ‘ is this thing 
so and so, or is it not so and so ?'; and when one comes to ponder 
over these two contradictory characters, if he finds proofs in 
support of one of them, he accepts (or assents to) it, — this assent 
being in the form ‘there are proofs supporting this fact; and as 
there are proofs, the thing must have this character, and not the 
other one ’.t 

As an example of this Cogitation, we have the following 
(in regard to the cognitive Soul being a product and having a 
beginning, or being beginningless) : — First of all there arises a 
desire to know the real character of the cogniser, the agent who 
cognises what is to be cognised, — this desire being in the form 
‘may I know the real character of the cogniser.’ — Then comes 
the donbt in the form — ‘has this cogniser a beginning or is it 
beginningless ?’ — thus the real character of the thing being 
in doubt, and not well known, the enquirer accepts and assents 
to that particular character in support of which he finds proofs 
and grounds for acceptance. For instance (in the particular case 
cited ) the proof would be in the following form, — ‘if the cogniser 
were beginningless, then alone would Birth <§ Rebirth and Re- 
lease be possible for him; — Birth <5 Rebirth consisting in the 
functioning, one after the other, of pain, birth, activity, defect 
and ignorance, among whom that which follows is the cause of 
that which precedes it; and Release consisting in the disappear- 
ances, one after the other, of these same (as declared in Su- 1*1*2); 
and both of these would be impossible for him, if the cogniser had 
a beginning; for in that case the cogniser would be connected 
with a particular set of. body, sense-organs, intellection and sen- 
sations, only when he would come into existence for the first time; 
so that these, body and the rest, could not be the products of his 

* Doubt is a necessary element in Tarka ; as it is only when there is 
doubt as to the presence of this or that particular character that we can have 
a reasoning which shows the impossibility of the presence of one, and hence 
the certainty of the presence of the other character ; and it is this reasoning 
that constitutes Tarka. 

t The proof in support being in the form of the absurdity or impossi- 
bility of the other alternative. 
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ownpast actions; and further, anything that is born also ceases to be 
(very soon after); so that, becoming non-existent or destroyed, he 
would not be these to undergo the experiences reaulting from his 
actions; — thus then for any one cogniser, it would be absolutely 
impossible to have either connection with more than one body, or 
disconnection (separation) from any body at all.’ If (in another 
instance) the reasoner finds no such proof forthcoming, he does 
not accept or assent to the conclusion.* It is reasoning of this 
kind that is called l Tarka\ ‘Cogitation.’ 

[The Sutra says that Tarka is ‘for the purpose of knowing 
the real character of the thing'; against this an objection is 
raised:] — “Why should this reasoning be said to be for the purpose 
of bringing about the true knowledge of the real character’, and 
not to be that knowledge itself [appearing as it has been re- 
presented to do, in the form ‘the thing must be so and so, and of 
no other kind’, which is the form in which the knowledge of the 
real character of the things appears.]?” 

Our answer to this is that it would not be right for us to 
speak of the reasoning as embodying t he knowledge itself, because, 
as a matter of fact, it is indecisive, being purely permissive in its 
chracter, — the reasoner simply assenting to the assertion of one of 
the two suspected characters, on the strength of the proof adduced; 
and he docs not (by this reasoning alone) accurately determine 
or decide, or ascertaint that the thing must be so and so. 

“How then does the reasoning serve the purpose of bringing 
about the knowledge of the real character of things ?” ’ 

The true knowledge arises from the force of the Instrument 
of Cognition (which becomes fully operative and effective) when 
following after the reasoning, which has been duly considered and 
found to be free from all defects, and which appears in the 
form of assent to the conclusion indicated by the said Instrument 

* The Viz. S. edition reads taccdnujar.ati, which is clearly wrong ; the 
correct reading is tatiednujandii, as the Puri MS. and the Tdtparya read. 

t The author puts forth several synonyms with a view to show that the 
form in which the reasoning appears is totally different from that of a defi- 
nite, fully ascertained cognition,— says the Tdtparya. 
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of Cognition;'* and it is in this manner that the reasoning serves 
the purpose of bringing about the true knowledge of the real 
character of things, f 

Thus then, we find that Cogitation serves the purpose ot 
restoring or resuscitating the Pram3nas or Instruments of 
Cognition (which have become shaken by doubts in regard to 
the truth of the conclusions arising from them), and (thereby) 
assents to and confirms those conclusions; it is for this reason that 
it is mentioned along with ‘Pramana’ in the Sutra (1.2.1) which 
defines Discussion. 

This Cogitation assents to or confirms the notion as to the 
real character of a thing whose real character is not known; i.e. 
the idea of the thing as it really exists, which is what is meant 
by its ‘real character’; i.e. the character that is free from all 
misconceptions with regard to the thing, t 

Nirnaya-Demonstrated Truth 
INTRODUCTORY BIIARYA 

In regard to the subject-matter of the above-described 
Cogitation — 

Sutra 41 

“when there is an ascertainment of the real character 
of the thing after duly deliberating over the two sides of the 
question — an argument in favour of a certain conclusion and 
also that in its confutation §■— we have what is called ‘De- 
monstrated Truth’, ‘Nirnaya’ ”. 

• The reading of the Viz. S. edition is again defective : in L. 4, for 
lakfandnugrnho we should read ' laksanaduha ’ as read by the Puri MS., by 
the Tatparya and also by three other MSS. as mentioned in the footnote in 
the Viz S. edition. 

■f By declaring that the true knowledge antes from the force of the In- 
strument of Cognition, the author means to lay stress upon the fact that 
Tarka can never, by itself, be the independent means of any knowledge — 
Tatparya. 

I For * yathdbhava, ’ rend * tathabhdva ’ which giveB better sense and 
is supported by the Varlika. 

§ By 'pak$a' and ' pratipakja’ here are meant respectively — (l)theargu. 
ment in favour of a certain conclusion, and (2) the argument against that 
conclusion. Such is ths interpretation by the Bhd;ya, tho Vdrtika and the 
T dtpary a. But the Nyayasiitravivaraija of RSdhamohona takes ' pratipnhsa’ 
as the argument against the view opposed to the said conclusion. 
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In regard to every matter of dispute we have two opposite 
views — one seeks to establish the truth of a certain conclusion 
with regard to the thing under investigation, and the other 
denies that conclusion, and seeks to confute the former view ; 
and, these two, — the arguments favouring and the arguments 
demolishing — are based upon — /. e. put forward with a view 
to — the ‘conclusion’ ( paksa ) and its ‘confutation’ ( pratipaksa ); 
and the two sets of arguments themselves, when appearing to- 
gether, — i.c. when put forward side by side, — come to be spoken 
of respectively as the ‘paksa' (a certain view) and ‘ pratipaksa ’ 
(the contrary view). And of these two views, it is necessary that 
one should be rejected and the other confirmed ; and when one 
is confirmed, the ‘ascertainment’ with regard to that is called 
'Demonstrated Truth’, 'Nirnaya'. 

An opponent [being misled by the terms ‘paksa’, ‘one view’, 
and ‘pratipaksa’ , ‘contrary view’, to think that the whole definition 
refers to Discussion, and it implies the presence of an element 
of Doubt] urges the following objection : — “it is not possible to 
have the said ascertainment by means of the 'paksa and prati- 
paksa’. In every Discussion what happens is as follows : — (A) At 
first, one disputant states one view and supports it* with argu- 
ments, and rejects all the objections that the other party could 
bring against that view ; - (B) the second disputant thereupon 
refutes the arguments put forward by the former in support of 
his view, and also answers the arguments urged against the 
objections put forward by himself — (C) so it goes on, until one 
( set of arguments ) stops; and when one has stopped, the other 
becomes established; and it is by means of this latter set of argu- 
ments alone (and not by both, as said in the Sutra) that we have 
that ‘ascertainment of the real character of the thing 5 which is 
called ‘Demonstrated Truth’. [So that it is not right to speak of 
the ‘ascertainment’ as obtained through both ‘ pak?a and 
pratipaksa ’] ; specially as in a bona-fide discussion, both parties 
are equally certain as to the truth of their allegations, and there 
is no element of Doubt in their minds ; or else, they would not 
engage in the Discussion.” 

* The Viz, S. Edition reads a superfluous ’tam’ here , which is not 
found either in the Turi MS. or in the reading adopted by the Tatparya. 
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The answer to the above is that, as a matter of fact ‘ascer- 
tainment’ is got at through both. “How is this proved ?” In the 
following manner, we reply. Every Discussion ends in showing 
the possibility or reasonableness of one view and the impossibility 
or unreasonableness of the ‘confutation’ of (the arguments against) 
that view, [or vice versa, the reasonableness of the confutation and 
the unreasonableness of the original view]; and it is only when we 
have both of these — the reasonableness and unreasonableness — that 
they conjointly set aside the doubt or uncertainty attaching to the 
real character of the thing ; while if we do not have them both, 
the uncertainty continues to remain. 

‘After deliberating ’ — i.e., after having carried on due delibera- 
tion. This ‘deliberation’ consists in the bringing to light — i.e., 
formulating — the two sides of the question ; whereby it provides 
the occasion for reasonings to operate, — i.e., to be put forward 
(with a view to ascertain the'truth). 

What is declared here in this Sutra must be taken as refer- 
ring to mutually contradictory views pertaining to one and the 
same thing. When it is found that the two contradictory characters 
subsist in similar things (and not in the same thing), then both 
being possible, both are accepted ; for the simple reason that due 
investigation has shown such to be the real state of the things ; 
for example, when the definition of Substance is stated in the form 
‘Substance is that which has Motion,’ it is found that a Substance, 
for which Motion is possible or certain, ‘has motion,’ while at the 
same time, there are substances for which no activity is possible, 
and these certainly ‘have no motion’ [so that in regard to this case 
both views ‘Substance has motion’ and ‘Substance has no motion,’ 
are admissible, andas such cannot be called ‘contradictory views’]. 
Even with regard to the same thing, if the two contradictory 
characters are predicated in reference to different points of time, 
then there is an option with regard to time [both being accepted 
as true, in reference to different points of time] ; e.g., the same 
substance which, at one time being moving, is said to ‘have 
motion,’ may be admitted to ‘have no motion’ at another time, 
when either the motion may not have yet appeared, or.it may 
have ceased. 
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When the Sntra declares, that ‘ Demonstrated Truth is that 
ascertainment which is Hot at after duly deliberating the two sides 
of o. question ,’ it ia not meant to apply to all kinds of Demonstrated 
Truth ; for in the case of Perception, which is born of the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object, the Demonstrated Truth 
consists simply in the ‘ascertainment of the object’ ; — it is only 
in regard to a thing in doubt, :which is under investigation [and 
with regard to which a Cogitation has been put forward], that 
Demonstrated Truth consists in the ascertainment got at by duly 
deliberating the two sides of the question ; while lastly, in regard 
to the subject-matter of Discussion and the Scriptures there is no 
‘deliberation’ (or doubt).* 

Thus ends the First Daily Lesson in the First Discourse of 
Vatsyayana’s Bhasya. 

Discourse i 
Second Daily Lesson 
Lecture (1) 

Controversy 

INTRODUCTORY BHA$YA 

tThere are three kinds of Controversy' — (1) Discussion, 
(2) Disputatio n and (3) Wrangling. Of these — 

In tho cnae of Perception wo have neither ' deliberation ’ nor the 1 two 
sides of the question — in the case of things under investigation we have 
both ; while in the case of Discussion, we have tho 1 two sides of the questi- 
on, ’ but no * deliberation,’— as each party i6 equally certain of his view ; 
and in the ease of Scriptures, thore may be ' two sides ’ ; but there is no 
* deliberation ’ or ‘ doubt. ’ 

'i he Nydyasutrovivarana remarks that in the case of ‘Inference lor 
one’s-own benefit, also, there is neither ‘ douht ’ nor ‘two sides. ’ 

t The connection of the two Daily Lessons is thus explained in the 
ParUuddhi— The entire method of reasoning with all its accessories has been 
explained in the First Daily Lesson. All this reasoning helps the reasoner 
to nrrive at a definite conclusion either by himself alone, or by holding a 
consultation with others. In the latter case there arise occasions for dis- 
cussion and mutual criticism ; and it is this latter method of arriving at a 
conclusion that constitutes the subject-matter of the Second Daily Lesson. 
Controversy, according to a certain writer, whom the Parishud4hi calls the 
is of four kind s-'3R c r:, — M FI filFTT ^57; — 
and IMH 7T^: ; while according to the “Bahyas” (outsiders, 

*. e. Bauddhas) there is only one kind of Controversy. 
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Sutra 1 

Discussion consists in the putting forward (by two 
persons) of a conception and a counter-conception, in which 
there is supporting and condemning by means of proofs and 
reasonings, — neither of which is quite opposed to the main 1 
doctrine (or thesis), and both of which are carried on in full 
accordance with the method of reasoning through the Fivef 
Factors. 

When two contrary particular characters are alleged to 
subsist in the same substratum, they are called 'pak$a and prati- 
paksa’, ‘conception and counter-con ception’, being, as they are, 
like opponents to each other ; e. g. when we have two such 
allegations as — ‘ soul is ’ and ‘ soul is not when, however, the 
contrary characters are conceived to subsist in different substrata, 
they are not called ‘ conception and counter-conception e. g. 
such conceptions as * Soul is eternal’ and ‘Buddhi is non-eternal.’ 
Parigraha putting forward' means asserting, or laying stress 
upon, the thing being of a particular character. And it is this 
asserting ol two contrary characters that constitutes Discussion, 

The distinctive features of this Discussion are next put 
forward : — In which there is supporting and condemning by means 
of proofs and reasonings — i. e. in which a conception is supported 
by means of proofs and reasonings, and also condemned by 
means of proofs and reasonings ; so that what is meant is that 
both the supporting and the condemning are done by means of 
proofs and reasonings.* 1 Supporting ’ here stands for establishing, 

r 

* The tootnote in the Vizianagram Sans. Series says that the 'support- 
ing’ is done by means of proofs only and the 'condemning’ is done by means 
of reasoning only. But this is contrary to what follows in the Bhafya, the 
Vartika and the Tatparya. The last says — Though in Wrangling also there 
is putting forward of conception and counter -conception, yet herein we have 
no 'supporting’ of the counter-allegation; as in Wrangling there is only 
demolishing of each other's positions, and no supporting at all ;< — though in 
Disputation there is supporting of the counter-conception, yet the support- 
ing and condemning are not always by means of such reasonings as have all 
their factors entirely valid. So that from both Wrangling and Disputation 
Discussion becomes distinguished by reason of its laving both the support- 
ing and condemning done in accordance with reasonings and proofs. The 
Vartika explains the compound ‘pramanatarkasadhctnop&lambhah’ somewhat 
differently : It takes it as a madhyamapadalopi compound, expounding it as 
' pram&ifatarkasddhandh pramavatarkasadhanopalambhutca’ — i. e. the support- 
ing is done by means of proofs and reasonings, and the condemnation of 
that supporting is also done by means of proofs and reasonings. 
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and ‘condemning’ for denying or rejecting. These two, ‘support- 
ing ’ and ‘ condemning ’ of the two conceptions, proceed hand in 
hand, in a connected manner, — until one of the two conceptions 
beeomes rejected and another established ; so that there is ulti- 
mately ‘condemnation’ of that which has been rejected and 
‘supporting’ of that which remains unshaken. 

As a rule Clinchers are employed in Disputation ; so that 
their use is precluded from Discussion, But even though 
Clinchers are, as a body, precluded from Discussion, yet the use 
of some of them is permitted ; — that is what is meant by the 
qualification ‘not opposed to the main doctrine’ ; * — for instance, 
i|t is permitted to employ, in Discussion, the Clincher, in the 
.Shape of the Fallacy of ‘Contradiction,’ which has been defined 
(in Su. 1-2-6) as ‘that which contradicts the accepted thesis.’ 
Similarly the qualification ‘carried on in full accordance with the 
method of reasoning through the Five Factors’ has been added 
with a view to indicate that it is permitted to employ, in Discus- 
i 

* The Viirtiku docs not accept this interpretation ; according to it, this 
qualification is meant to exclude the Apasiddhanta, 

The Pariiuddhi thus explains the difierence in the two interpretations:— 
We have a general rule that 'no animals should be killed,’ then we have the 
exception 'the Agnisomiya animal should be killed’ ; so here we have the 
general rule that in qiq no clinchers are to be put forward, and then there 
is the exception, that the Apasiddhdnta clincher should be urged. Thus 
afccording to the Bhasya. According to the Vartika the sense is that there is 
a' natural tendency to urge all clinchers in qiqj and hence there is the exclu- 
sive selection of the Apasiddhanta as the only one of the clinchers to» be 
urged. 

The Paristtddhi goes on— ’From among the 22 clinchers, there are six 
that cannot by their very nature, be urged in qjq — (1) qfhffTlT^T, (2) 

C 3 ) H^, (4) apfrerc, (5) aifafTtlT^ and ( 6 ) 3TCT&&; — 
there are seven which, even though possible, should not be urged— (1) qkl^k' 
nTC, (2) CtfVvrc, < 3 ) ®WPT, ( 4 ) «wftpn, ( 5 ) (6) Hcrr^iT, (7) <T%- 

there are seven again which may be urged — (1) TqTP?, ( 2 ) 
,3WifFEi55, (3) (4) arfaqj, (s) gqsxfi, (6)-.3Tqg¥rm, (7) amfiii&FcT}— 

there are two which, when urged, put an end to the controversy — ( 1 ) 

N. B. 6 
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sion, the two Clinchers of ‘Deficiency,’ — which is defined as 
‘that which is wanting in any one of the factors of reasoning’ (So. 
5-2-12)— -and ‘Redundance’ — defined aB ‘that which puts forward 
superfluous Probans and Example. ’ (Su. 5-2-13). 

[One purpose of the term ‘in which the supporting and 
condemning are by means of proofs and reasonings’ having been 
already explained, the Bhasya proceeds to point out other purposes 
served by the same term.] — (1) Even though ‘proofs and reasonings’ 
are included among the ‘Factors’ [so that the presence of ‘proofs 
and reasonings’ is already implied In the qualification ‘in accord- 
ance with reasoning through the Five Factors’], yet ‘proofs and 
reasonings’ have been added separately, with a view to indicate 
that the proofs and reasonings urged by the two parties should'be 
inter-related (and not independent of one another) ; otherwise it 
would have to be regarded as ‘Discussion’ when both parties go 
on urging arguments, each in support of his own view (without 
any regard to arguments propounded by the other).* — (2) In some 
cases, it is found that even without the use of the ‘Factors of 
Reasoning’, several Proofs accomplish their purpose (of determin- 
ing the real nature of things) ; so that it would be real Discussion 
also when the ‘supporting’ and ‘condemning’ are carried on by 
means of such proofs (as are independent of the Factors) ; — and 
it is this fact that is indicated by the adding of the term ‘by 
means of proofs and reasonings’ [while, in the absence of this 
term, the said form of Discussion would not be included in the 
definition, which, in that case, would make the presence of the 
‘five factors’ essential]. — (3) Lastly, the term ‘in accordance with 
proofs and reasonings’ has been added for the purpose of preclud- 
ing the notion that Disputation does not admit of those Clinchers 
that are employed in Discussion, — Disputation being defined (in 
the next Sutra) as ‘that in which the supporting and condemning 
are carried on by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and 
Clinchers' ; that is to say, this definition of Disputation might 


* For instance, when one party goes on propounding, from his own 
standpoint, arguments in support of the eteraality of Sound, and the other 
person putting forward from his point of view alone, arguments in support 
of its non-etemality ; and neither takes any account of the arguments urged 
by the other. 
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give rise to the notion that Disputation is that wherein tht 
supporting and condemning arc carried on by means of Casuistry 
&c. only (and never by means of proofs and reasonings) ; while 
wherever the supporting and condemning are carried on bj 
means of proofs and reasonings, it is Discussion always (and 
never Disputation) \ — and with a view to preclude this notion, the 
Sutra has added the term ‘by means of proofs and reasonings’. 
[The sense being that, as a matter of fact, some of the Clinchers 
employed in Discussion may he employed in Disputation and 
oice-versa, and yet there is this distinction that, in Discussion the 
supporting and condemning are done strictly in accordance with 
proofs and reasonings, while in Disputation, they are done by 
means of Casuistry, etc., also.\ 

Sutra 2 

Jal pa -Disputation 

Disputation is that which is endowed with the said 
characteristics and in which there is supporting and condemn- 
ing by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers 
(also). 

bhA§ya 

'’Endowed with the said characteristics', — i.e. (a) it puts 
forward a conception and counter-conception,— (6) consists in 
supporting and condemning by means of proofs and reasonings, — 
(c) is not opposed to the main doctrine, — and (d) is carried on 
in full accordance with the method of reasoning through Five 
Factors. 

' In which there is supporting and condemning by means oj 
Casuistry Sc.’ — i.e. the peculiarity of Disputation (as distinguished 
from Discussion) lies in this that here the supporting as well as 
the condemning are done also by means of Casuistry, Futile Re- 
joinder and Clinchers. 

An objection is raised — “As a matter of fact, no supporting of 
anything is ever done by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder 
and Clinchers ; all these serve the purpose only of condemning 
(or opposing) things ; as is distinctly expressed in their general 
definitions as well a6 detailed classifications: For instance, the 
general definitions of these (as provided in the Ny3ya Sutra) are— 
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(rt) * Casuistry consists in opposing an assertion through the 
assumption of an alternative meaning* (1.2.18), — ( b ) ‘Futile 
Rejoinder consists in opposing an assertion through similarity and 
dissimilarity*, (1.2. 10), — and (c) ‘Clincher consists in the 
indicating of the disputant’s misunderstanding and failing to 
understand the point at issue (1. 2. 19) ; and in the detailed 
classification of each of these also it is clear that every one of them 
serves the purpose of only opposing assertions. There is nothing 
in the Sfltra as we have at from which one could understand that 
Casuistry &c., serve to support conceptions through opposing (their 
contraries) ; this sense could be got at only if we had the Sutra in 
the form that * in Disputation, opposing is by means of Casuistry, 
&ic,’ (dropping the term ‘ supporting ’ altogether).’’ > . 

[The answer to the above objection is as follows] — As a 
matter of fact, both supporting and condemning are done by means 
of proofs : and Casuistry, &c., come in only as auxiliaries, serving 
the purpose of guarding one’s own view ; and they never, by 
themselves, serve as the means of supporting. That is to say, 
when a person supports by means of proofs, Casuistry, Futile Re- 
joinder and Clinchers are employed as auxiliaries,! serving, as 
they do, the purpose of guarding one’s own view ; — as a matter of 
fact, whenever these are employed they guard one’s own view by 
attacking or opposing the other view. This is exactly what is 
declared later on in the Sutra — ‘ Disputation and Wrangling serve 
the purpose of safeguarding the conception of truth- 7 -jupt as the 
fencing of thorny boughs serves the purpose of safeguarding the 
sprouting of seeds.’ (4-2-50). Similarly when a person condemns 
a counter-conception by means of proofs, if he employs Casuistry 
&c., they become helpful in setting aside or warding off the 
attacks that might be made against that condemnation. So that 
Casuistry, &c., are employed only as subsidiary auxiliaries! 
[ there is this difference, however, that ] as regards supporting, 
they never by themselves serve as the direct means (always serv- 


t The words ^ m&FXW ^ STTCR eft 

^ 111 ^ ^ 

manuscript ; but this must be due to wljS'tin+lK, caused by the same word 
occurring twice. 
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ing as subsidiary auxiliaries), — but as regards condemning, they do 
by themselves, serve as the direct means also * 

Vitanda- Wrangling 
Sutra 3 

i That same Disputation is Wrangling when there is no 
establishing of the counter-conception, f 

bhasya 

ihe aforesaid Disputation becomes 'Wrangling* l — with this 
further qualification that it is without any establishing of the 
counter-conception. I hat is to say, out of -the above -described 
two allegations in regard to two contrary characters as subsisting 
in the same substratum, — which hs-ive been called above, ‘concep- 
tion and counter-conception ’—the Wrangler does not establish 
one (that which he himself holds), but only goes on to criticise the 
(proofs adduced for establishing the) conception of the other 
person. 

In that case the definition of Wrangling had better be stated 
in the form that it is that Disputation which is without a counter- 
conception .”5 

But as a matter of tact, the statement that the Wrangler 

makes in attacking his opponent’s view could constitute his own 

view ; and what is meant (by there being no establishing of the 
counter-conception) is that he does not proceed to establish the 
proposition which he lays down as to be proved by himself. And 

The Vartika has taken exception to the whole or this question and 
answer in the Bhasya. It is interesting to note that the 

BTERbTRSWT as attacking for the purpose of supporting. 

^ The 'Sacred Books of the Hindus’ edition reads the Sutra as 
. 1 his is not supported by any of the available commentaries, 

nor hy the Puri manuscripts, nor by the explanations given by the Bhasya, 
the Vdrtika and the Tdtparya. The last says— 'The conception of the critic 
himself is what is called counter-conception here,— as opposed to the view 
that he is criticising.’ 

§ When there is no establishing of the critic’s own view, it follows that 
he has no view of his own to establish ; for unless an attempt is made by a 
person to eitablish a certain idea, the idea cannot be called a 'paksa’, a view. 
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(for this reason) it is better to have the definition as it stands in 
the Sutra. * 

Section (2) 

Of the Fallacious Probans. 

INTRODUCTORY RHA$YA 

The 'Ffetoabhasas,, 1 Fallacious Probans’, are so called 
because they do not possess all the characteristics of the true 
Probans, and yet they are sufficiently similar to the Probans to 
appear as such. And these — 

Sutra 4 

(1 ) The SavyabhicSra (Inconclusive), (2) The Viruddha 
(Contradictory), (3) The Prakarapasama (Neutralised), (4) 
The Sldhyasama (unknown), and the Kilitlta (Mistimed)— 
are the Fallacious Probans. 

The Inconclusive Probans (1). 

INTRODUCTORY BHAijYA 

From among the aforesaid five Fallacious Probans— 

Sutra 5 

t The Inconclusive is that which is tainted by 
indecision. 

* When, the wrangler confines himself to merely criticising the oppon- 
ent’s view, he does so with the idea that when the opponent's view has been 
rejected as wrong, it would follow as a necebsary consequence that his own 
view is right ; so that he does have a view of hib own ; but it is btated in 
wrangling, only in the form of the attack on the other view ; this ‘criticism, 
being figuratively spoken of as his ‘view’. — So that the meaning is that 
though the wrangler has a view of his own, yet he does not make any 
attempt at establishing it, apart from the attack that he directs againt the 
other view. Hence it is only right to spealc of there being no establishing of 
his own view ; but it would be wrong to say that there is no other view. — 
T dtparya . 

t The term, 3T»bt>lPcl^i is explained by the WfTJf^pn^eROT as follows— 

' ett ‘ ap%’ aifawmrt qfogfcr « 

?r^T: ‘sjtraFfT: ’. aft ftmi TflSPO! — says the Bhdfya 

below. On this Su. the TStparya remarks that the terms ‘inconclusive’ 
and ‘ indecisive 1 being synonymous— which is the term defined and 
which is the defining term should vary with the student. If he knows the 
meaning of ‘inconclusive’ and not that of ‘indecisive’ then the latter shall 
be for him the defined term, and the former the defining term, and so vice 
versa. 
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The term ‘ vyabhioUta , 'indecision’, means non-fixity on any 
one point * ; and that which is nccompanied by this ‘indecision’ 
is the ‘indecisive’. As for example, in the reasoning ‘Sound is 
eternal because it is intangible — the jar which is tangible has been 
found to be non-eternal, — and Sound is not tangible, — therefore, 
being intangible, Sound must be eternal’, — we find that the 
character of intangibility has been put forward as proving the 
character of eternality ; while as a matter of fact the two 
characters do not bear to each other the relation of proof and 
proved (Probans and Probandum) ; [as all non-eternal things are 
not tangible, e.g. Buddhi is non-eternal and yet it is intangible]; 
for we find that the ^4fom is tangible and yet eternal. If the 
Soul and such other things (which combine eternality with intangi- 
bility) be cited as the instance (supporting the reasoning), then — 
inasmuch as the Probans has been defined (above, in Su. 1-1-34) as 
‘that which establishes the Probandum through similarity to the 
instance’, — ‘intangibility’ will have to he regarded as the Probans; 
and this would be found to he not necessarily concomitant with 
eternality, — e.g. in the case of Buddhi , which is intangible and yet 
non-eternal. So that in both kinds of instance [in that of dissimi- 
larity, in the case of jar cited before, which is tangible and non- 
eternal, — and in that of similarity, as in the case of Soul, which is 
intangible and eternal], there is ‘indecision’, non-concomitance, 
between intangibility and eternality ; and thus they cannot be 
accepted to be related as probans and probandum ; and thus, not 
fulfilling the conditions of the Probans, what is cited in the above 
reasoning cannot be a true Probans. 

[If the term ‘ aiSwifara: ’ be taken as embodying the dtefi- 
nition and ‘ ’ as the term defined, in that case the 

word sPWprfSrjsj;: should be explained as follows :] — In the rea- 
soning cited, ‘eternality’ isone'anfa’, point, and ‘non-eternality’ is 
another one 'anta’, point ; that which subsists in — is concomitant 
with — one point would be ‘ ekanta ’, one-pointed : and the contrary 
(that is not concomitant, with one ) would be ‘ anaiksnta’ , not one- 
pointed ; as this would be concomitant with both (the Probandum, 
eternality, and its contrary, non-eternality ). 

* I. E. When a probans is found to be concomitant with neither the 
probandum only, nor the negation of the probandum only,— but with both— then 
it ia said to he 'tainted by uyabhiedra or indecision’. 
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The Contradictors Probans (2) 

A certain doctrine (or view) having been accepted, the 
probans that is contradictory to it is called the ‘Contradictory’. 

BHASYA 

The term ' tadvirodhi \ ‘ contradictory to it means that 
which contradicts it, i.e. that which contradicts (sets aside, renders 
impossible*) the doctrine that has been accepted. E. g. [When 
the author of the YagabhUsya on Yogasutra III-13f makes the two 
statements] — ‘This world, being a modification, ceases from mani- 
festation, because its eternality is denied ’ — and — * Even when 
thus ceasing, it continues to exist, because its utter destruction is 
denied.’ Here we find that wbat the Probans in the former rea- 
soning — ‘ because its eternality is denied ’ — means is that * no 
modification can be eternal ’ ; and this is certainly contradictory 
to the doctrine enunciated in the second statement, that ‘ even 
when ceasing, the modification continues to exist.’ “ How ? ” 
Well, the * manifestation ’ of a thing is only the attaining of 
existence, and 4 ceasing ’ is falling off', so that if the modification 
when fallen off ( apeta , ceasing) from its existence (vyakteh, from 
manifestation), does ‘ continue to exist \ then it is not possible to 
deny its eternality ; because the very fact that the modification 
continues to exiBt even after manifestation should constitute its 
eternality ; and 4 denial of its eternality ’ should necessarily 
imply the possibility of the modification falling off from its exis- 
tence ; as it is only what actually falls off from existence that has 
been found to be non-eternal ; while that which still exists does 
not fall off from existence ; — so that ‘ continuing to exist ’ and 
4 falling off from existence ’ are two mutually contradictory con- 
cepts ; and as such can never co-exist. Thus it is found that the 
Probans put forward (‘ denial of eternality’) actually sets aside the 


* In Bha$ya on SO. 5-2-4, " is contradicted ” has been explained as "is 
rendered impossible 

"t The real words of the qmTO ate T^'BRT etc. as 

quoted in the Vartika. 
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very doctrine (of continuity of existence) on whose basis it is put 
forward,* 

Sutra 7 

(3) The Neutralised Probans — the Third Fallacious Probans 

The Neutralised Probans is that which is put forward to 
establish a definite conclusion, while it is one that only gives 
rise to suspense (and vascillation) in regard to the point at 
issue. 

BHA$YA 

The term ‘ prakarana *, ‘point at issue’, stands for the two 
opposite views on a doubtful question, neither of which is defini- 
tely ascertained ; — the ‘cintfi’, ‘suspense’, in regard to such point 
at issue, consists in that desire to ascertain the truth, that whole 
process of investigation, which, starting with the doubt, ends with 
the definitive cognition ; — now that Probans which really only 
gives rise to the said suspense, if put forward as leading to 

* There is a marked difference between the Bhasya’b account of the 
Contradictory Probans and that Riven by the later Logicians. It is clear 
from the Bhasya that what is meant is that tho Probans ib contradictory to 
some doctrine that its propounder has already accepted. The later Logi- 
cians define it as that which proves the contradictory of the proposition which it 
is put forward to prove. The uarliost mention of this later view is found in 
the Vdrtika, which puts it forward as an alternative explanation of the defi- 
nition given in the Sutra. The words of the SCitra afford directly the meaning 
assigned to them in the Bhiiaya ; but how the wordB may bo made to yi^ld 
the later view is thus explained in the '■'-(MlfesftPffi- 

crikiM mwi- 

I [When the opponent repeats the view he is going 
to refute and then propounds the refuting reason, this reason is contradictory. J 

amt 

I [That which really happens to prove n conclusion contrary to what it 
ia meant to prove.] The former of these two explanations is not right ; the 
latter represents the generally accepted view. 

The Pariluddhi thus distinguishes 'Virodha' from ‘ Apasiddhanta ' — ‘W^ 
have Apasiddhanta when the assertion made goes against what the speaker 
himself has declared previously on the basis of a more authoritative 
pramana ; while there is Virodha when the assertion itself contains within 
itself the elements of contradiction, when one part of it asserts one thing 
and another part a totally contradictory thing.’ 
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definitive cognition, does not differ (in point of being doubtful), 
from the point at issue; as both sides would be equal (equally 
doubtful) ; and thus being similar (s ama) to the point at issue 
(prakarana), it does not lead to any definite conclusion. * 

Example- — Sound is non-eternal, because we do not find in it 
the properties of the eternal thing ; and . we have found, in the 
case of such things as ' the Dish and the like, that what is not 
found to possess the properties of an eternal thing is non-eternal. * 
That reasoning, in which what is put forward as the Probans 
is the character that is admitted (by both parties) to be common 
(to the Probandum and its Reverse), is ‘equal to doubt’ (in not 
leading to a certain conclusion) ; and such a Probans, therefore, 
has been called ‘Indecisive’ ; — [in the case of the Prakaranasama], 
on the other hand, what gives rise to the ‘ prakarana’, the point at 
issue, is (not Doubt, but) only that factor of Doubt which consists 
in the fact of there being found nothing which could favour either 
of the two opposite views ; e.g. in regard to the reasoning cited, 
we find that in Sound, properties of an eternal thing arc not 
found, just as properties of a non-eternal thing arc not found ; and 
this not finding of peculiarities favouring either of the two views 

* The two opposite views, which constitute the ‘point at issue’, have 
been here called ‘prakarana’ in the sense that these Views nre what are made 

the probandum ( sadhyatvena prakriyatc) by the two parties The ‘suspense 1 

in regard to these views, is due to the real truth on the point being not 
known ; e.g. when a man puts forward the fallacious reasoning — 1 Sound is 
Matt-eternal because the properties of an eternal thing are not found in it’ — 
the person to whom this is addressed falls into a suspense, as he does hot 
find? inSound, either such properties as are invariably concomitant with 
eternality , or such aa are inseparable from non -eternality ; having therefore 
his doubts thus aroused, he proceeds to enquire and investigate. So that the 
urging of the nan-finding of the properties of an eternal thing, as brought for- 
ward to prove eternality, — while it leads only to a doubt as to eternality and 
iwn-eternality , — constitutes the Fallacious Probans called ‘ Praharanasama 
'Both sides would be equal* — i.e, just as the riot finding of the properties of the, 
eternal thing would indicate non- eternality, exactly in the same manner would 

the not finding of the properties of a non-eternal thing indicate eternality The 

explanation of the term as 'similar to the point at issue ’ (praharanasya samah ) 
3 s' only by' way of indicating what the etymology of the word signifies ; it- is 
nOt meant that similarity to the point at issue constitutes the denotation of the 
tirm ; in fact what the term really denotes is only being neutralised (having 
an opponent equally strong) — Tdtparya. 
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gives rise to ‘suspense in regard to the point at issue.’ "How?’* 
Because in' the contrary case ( i.e . in the case of our finding pecu- 
liarities favouring either of the two views), there would be an end 
to the ‘point at issue’ (one of the views being definitely ascertain- 
ed) *, for example, if we actually found, in Sound, properties of 
the eternal thing, it would no longer be a ‘point at issue’ ; or if 
we found in it properties of the non-eternal thing, then also it 
would cease to be a ‘point at issue’. Thus then we find that, in- 
asmuch as such a Probans gives rise to (lends support to) both the 
pposite views, it cannot lead to a definitive cognition in regard to 
either one of them. * 

, Sutra 8 

14) The Unknown Probam 

The Unknown Probans is that which, being still to be 
proved, is not different from the Probandum.t 

* The difference between the Inconclusive Hnd the Neutralised probans, 
as brought out in the Bhtlsya, is thus explained in the Tdtparya — The 
1‘robsns in the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal, because properties of an 
eternal thing are not found in it’ would be called ‘Inconclusive’, only if the 
not-finding of the properties of an eternal thing were known to subsist in a thing 
which is admitted by both parties to be eternal ; or the not-finding of 
the properties of the non-eternal thing were known to subsist in a thing 
admitted by both parties to be non -eternal. As it is, however, neither of these 
two conditions is fulfilled by the case cited, in which all that we have is that 
in Sound, there is not-finding of the properties of the eternal thing, and also the 
not-finding of the properties of the non-eternal thing ; that is all ; and these two 
circumstances neutralising one another, wc call the Fro bans ‘neutralised.’ 

t ‘That whose subsistence in the Subject is as unsettled as that of the 
Probandum’ — says the The Tdtparya has the following 

notes on the text of the Sutra j— The definition here provided is meant to 
include all the four kinds of 

^FSPRITH^; as every one of them is still to be proved and as such similar to the 
Probandum. If the definition hnd been stated simply as— ‘the sddhyasatna 
Probans is that which is unknown’, then, we could not include in this that 
Probans which is unknown to only one of the parties (and known to the 
other); while this becomes included when we add fTf^l ft ftisl, as the Pro- 
bandum also is unknown to only one of the two parties. And if we had only 
the term then thi8 would apply to the only ; bs it is 

only this that is exactly similar to the Probandum,— in that both are unknown 
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[As an example of this Fallacious Probans, we have the rea- 
soning] — ‘Shadow is a substance’, — the Probandum ; to prove 
which is put forward the Probans 'because it has tmotion’ ; and 
this Probans does not differ front the Probandum, inasmuch a^.it 
is still to be proved ; and hence it is an ‘Unknown’ Probai>$. 
Because that Shadow ‘has motion’ is not known, and it has got to 
be made known, just as much as the Probandum (that ShadoW:i$..a 
Substance). What has got to be ‘known* or ascertained is the 
following — ‘Does the shadow move, like the man ? or is it that, as 
the object obstructing the light moves along, there is a continuity 
of the obstruction, which leads to the continuity of the absence of 
the light, and it is this absence of light which is perceived (as the 
shadow)?’ What actually happens is that as the object moves 
along, it obstructs certain portions of light, and what is perceived 
as ‘shadow’ is only the continued absence of those portions of* 
light that are obstructed (by the moving object) ; as ‘obstruction 
is only negation of approach* 

Sstra 9 

(5) The Belated or Mistimed Probans, 

The Belated or Mistimed Probans is that which, as 
adduced, is behind time . 

before proof (by one party only) and both become known after proof ; and 
all the other kinds of ‘unknown’ would become excluded. Hence the Sutra 
has added the term ‘s&dhyatvat’ , being still to be proved ; the Probandum also 
is sttll to be proved ; or else it would not be a ‘probandum' at all; hence the 
Frobana is called ‘unknown’ because it is still to be proved’, and some of the ‘un- 
known’ are such as are wanting in proof only temporarily (such a s3p2RRTfi5[«j) 
while others have this want permanently, not being capable of being proved 
at all ; jmd to this latter class belong the and the 

It might seem that the definition applies to all that is to be proved, and hence 
it applies to the Probandum also. But we should not lose sight of the ’fact 
that the definition has to be taken as subject to the general definition of 
‘Fallacious Probans’; so what the definition means is that the ‘Unknown’ is 
that probans which etc. etc.; and this cannot apply to the Probandum. 

* In the last sentence , the readings a dopted in the body of the viz. text arc 
defective ; the correct readings are supplied in the footnotes ; and these are 
supported hy the two Puri Mss. also. 
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When one factor of the thing adduced aa Probans is found to 
be affected by lapse of time, it is said to be adduced ‘behind time ;* 
and it is then called * Belated.’ Example — ‘ Sound is eternal, 
bemuse it is manifested by conjunction, like Colour ; the Colour 
that is manifested by the conjunction of light with the jar is one 
that was in existence before, as well as after, its manifestation 
similarly the Sound also that is manifested by the conjunction of the 
tifum and the stick, or by the conjunction of the wood and th® 
axe, is one that is in existence before and after its manifestion ; 
so that, being manifested by conjunction, Sound must be regarded 
■ns, eternal.' — This is not a valid Probans ; because when adduced, it 
is))ehind time * In the case of Colour, the time at which the 

* It is clear from this passage and from the explanation of the 

as given here and in the Viirtika, that the conception of this fallacy 
has undergone a complete change at the hands of the later logicians. The 
latter regard that Probans na which ta found to be opposed to 

a well-ascertained fact ; when, for instance, the coolness of fire is adduced 
^Probans; in accordance with this view they have given to their fallacy 
the name of ' annulled’ ; while what the Bhasya means is that we 

have the SffpSTffPT fallacy when one part of the Probans is found to be such 
as is not true at the time in connection with which it is put forward ; 
e. g. 'manifested by conjunction,’ as adduced to prove the eternality of 
sound, is found to be a Probans of which one part, conjunction, is not present 
at the time that Sound appears, though it was there before that appearance ; 
so that it is behind time, ' belated.’ The name — -Belated — can 

rightly be applied to only this ; the «nT'=Iff of the modem* was neves time j 
£o that the name * belated ’ cannot apply to it. With a view to meet this 
discrepancy between the two views, the Tatparya has adopted the method of 
a very forced interpretation of the Bhasya. It sayB that the opening sentence 
of the Bhasya states both views — the * svamata, ’ his own view, as also the 
* j potentate, ’ the view of others ; the Tatparya taking care to brand what 
clearly is the Bhasya view as ‘ paramata and the modem view as 'svamata': 
and it gets the two views out of the two meanings of the word artha, 'thing,’ 
in the Bhasya, According to the view of the Tatparya, 'thing’ stands for 
the Subject of the Proposition, in which the Probans should subsist ; and 
the Subject — like every other thing— has two factors, the thing itself and its 
qualities : and when one of these factors — the quality — is found to be 
affected by lapse of time, we call it 'belated ’; e. g. when coolness of fire Is 
urged as proving its eternality, we find that the coolness, which is adduced 
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manifesting conjunction appears does not go beyond (/. e, does not 
differ from) that at which the manifested colour exists ; as it ib 
only during the time at which the conjunction of the light and 
jar is present that colour is perceived ; while Colour is not per- 
ceived when the conjunction has ceased to exist. The case qf 
Sound, however, is entirely different ; for instance, it is only after 
the conjunction of the drum and stick has ceased that Sound is 
heard by the man at a distance ; in fact it is heard at the time of 
the Disjunction (i.e. at the time that the stick has ceased to touch 
the drum); so that the manifestation of Sound is beyond the time. 

as a quality of the subject, Fire, is 'belated,' because its contrary has 
been already definitely ascertained. By the view of the Bhdsya itself thc- 
‘ thing ' is the Probans itself; and it is called ‘belated,* when not the 
whole of it, but only a part of it is found to be behind time ; as in the case 
of the Probans ' manifested by conjunction’, where it is found that though 
the manifestation is true, the conjunction has passed off when the Sound 
appears. And when the Tdtparya finds the example given in the Bhdfyu 
not fitting in with its own View, it seeks to meet this difficulty by saying 
that the example according to the true view has not been given in the Bhdjya, 
because several examples of it have already been given ; when for instance 
it has been said that no conclusion can be deduced from what is contrary to 
well-aacertaincd facta of perception or to scripture ; so that the Bhdsya 
cites an example only according to the paramata. This method, however, is 
not quite in keeping with the practice of Bhafyas. All Bhdsyas — that of 
Vdtsydyana among them— err more on the side of diffuseness than of 
conciseness. 

The Bhdsya view really does not lend support to the modern view of the 
fallacy of Annulment ; if only a part of the Probans is ‘behind time,’ it 
cannot be said to be contrary to, and hence annulled by, well-ascertained 
facts of perception etc.; so in order to remove this difficulty, the Tdtparya 
has taken the term ‘ one part ’ of the Bhafya to refer to the Subject, and 
not to the Probans . As regards the objection that might be urged against the 
Bhafya that it does not — if its own, explanation of the Sutra is accepted — 
mention the ‘ annulled ’ at all among the Fallacious probans,— it has to be 
borne in mind that a true Fallacious I'rdbans is that which has'some semblance 
of being a valid Frobans, and as a matter of fact, anything so absurd as the 
coolness of fire cannot be said to have any ' semblance ’ to a valid Probans. 
Then again, it has to be borne in mind that we can apply the term * behind 
time ' or ' belated ’ to only what was true before, but is not true at the 
time in connection with thit with which it is adduced; and this also can 
never apply to anything so absurd as coolness of fire. So that tbe modem 
view would appear to be unsupported, not only 'by the Bhdsya and the 
Vatlika, but also by the Sutra. 
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of the conjunction ; and as such it cannot be caused by that con- 
junction ; because as a rule when the cause has ceased to exist, 
the effect does not appear [so that if conjunction were the cause 
of the manifestion of Sound, the latter should cease after the 
former has ceased]. Thus then, it is found that what is adduced 
as the Probans is not ‘ similar to the example and as such it 
cannot prove the Proposition ; hence it is a Fallacious Probans.* 
[The Bauddha logician has defined the * Belated Probana ’ as 
that which is adduced at a time other than that at which it should 
be adduced ; e. g. when one party has urged the reasoning simply 
as ‘ Sound is eternal, like the jar and he adduces the Probans, 

* because it is a product ’, only after he has been asked ‘ Why ?’ 
Having thus explained and exemplified the Satra, the Bauddha 
has found fault with it as follows : — The question — ‘ Why ? ’ — that 
the Opponent puts — is it put after the first party has completed 
his say, or before that ? If the former, then the first party is open 
to the clincher of ‘ Deficiency ’, his reasoning being deficient in 
that it does not state the Probans at all, and hence it cannot be a 
case of Fallacious Probans being urged. If on the other hand the 
question is put before the first party has completed his say, then 
the Probans does not cease to be a truly valid Probans, simply 
because it is urged after some time ; if it fulfils all the conditions 
of the valid Probans, it does not lose its validity simply because 
of the interruption by the over-zealous Opponent. This is met by 
the BhSsya by rejecting the suggested interpretation of the Satra] 
— The Sutra does not mean that ‘belatedness’ consists in the 

t A 

* The Tdtparya remarks that the Fallacious. Probana as here explained 
would only be a form of the Unknown Probans, and as such the ‘ Belated ’ 
should be the same as the ‘ Unknown ' ; and the fact that even though this 
objection should have been brought forward by the BhSsya if the explanation 
provided by the BhSsya was really paramata, yet it has not been urged — has 
been met by the specious reasoning that the defect Wfis so apparent that the 
BhSsya, did not think it worth while to urge it. But we have to remember 
that the ‘ Belated 1 as explained by the BhSsya, is not included in any of 
the three kinds of ‘Unknown 1 accepted by the older logicians 

and aprarsnfSFg (see above) ; it falls under what the later logi- 
cians have called the tflpilftTCi; the partly ' unknown *, of which however no 
mention is found either in the BhSsya or in the VSrtika, 
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reversing of the ordef of the Factors of Reasoning. Why? 
Because we have the general law that — * when one thing is by its 
inherent capability connected with another thing, the connection 
subsists also when they are remote from one another, and on th: 
contrary, when the two things are not connected at all, mere pro- 
ximity is ineffective — and according to this law even when the 
Probans is stated in an order other than the usual one, it does not 
lose its character of the ' Probans ’ — which consists in its similar- 
ity or dissimilarity to the Example (Su. 4-1-34 and 35) ; and so long 
as it does not lose the character of the 1 Probans it cannot be 
.called a ‘ Fallacious ’ Probans. And further, the ‘reversing of 
the order of the Factors ’ is what has been stated (in Su. 5-2-11) 
as constituting the Clincher of * Inopportune so that if the same 
were mentioned here (as a ‘ Fallacious Probans ’), that would be a 
needless repetition. Thus we conclude that such is not the 
meaning of the Sutra.* 

Section 3 
CASUISTRY 
Sutras 10 — 17 
INTRODUCTORY BllASYA 
Next we proceed to describe Casuistry . t 

* The examples of ‘annulment’ by the more authoritative contrary 
cognition of the Subject are thus supplied by the Pariiuddhi — (1) ‘The jar is 
all-prevading, because it is an entity, like Akasa’ — when the all-prevading- 
nefcs of the jar is opposed to what we know of ’the jar by preception ; — 
(2) ‘the atom is made of component parts, because it is corporeal, like the 
jar* — where the conclusion is opposed to what we know of the atom by In- 
ference ; — (3) ‘the Meru consists of stone, because it is a mountain, like the 
Vindhya’ — where the conclusion is opposed to what we know of the Meru 
from the scriptures. The following is an example of the annulment of the 
conception of the Probans as adduced — (1) ‘Water and Air are hot, because 
their touch is different from that of Earth, like Fire’ — where the fact of the 
touch of Air being different from that of Earth is opposed to our perception ; 
and so on. 

t The sequence is thus explained by the Pariiuddhi — When the dispu- 
tant finds that his reasoning is vitiated by a fallacy, and he finds himself 
unable to remove the fallaciousness, he, still desperately trying to snatch 
victory to himself, puts forward improper answers— of which there are two 
'kinds — Casuistry and Futile Rejoinder. The former comes first, as though 
wrong in sense, it is verbally end apparently right, while Jati is more absurd, 
as it involves the contradiction of one’s own assertions. 
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Sstra 10 

Casuistry consists in opposing a proposition by assigning 
to it a meaning other than the one intended. 

It is not possible to cite specific exainples in connection with' 
the general definition ; they will be died along with the defini- 
tion ofthe several kinds of Casuistry. 

introductory bhAsya 

The division of Casuistry is as follows — 

’ Sstra 1 1 

It is of 'threb kinds — (A) Vfikchala, Verbal Casuistry, 
(B) Samlnyacchala, Generalising Casuistry, and (C) Upaclra- 
cchala, Figurative Casuistry. — 

' INTRODUCTORY BH A $Y A 

From among these — 

Sstra 12 

(A) Verbal Casuistry consists in assuming a meaning 
other than that intended to be conveyed by a word , — when 
the meaning (intended) is not definitely Specified. 

For instance, when the proposition is put forward in the 
torm~-’Naoakambalo’ yam rnSnaVakah,’ where what the speaker 
means is that ‘the young boy is one whose blanket is new,’ the 
compound word ‘naoakambalah’ being equivalent to the expression 
‘navah kambalo yasya', — though this latter uncompounded 
expression sufficiently clearly defines the particular idea desired 
to be conveyed, the same is not done by the compounded word 
‘ naoakambalal}’ (which is ambiguous, being capable of affording 
more than one meaning) and what the Casuist does is ’’to 
assign to the compounded word a meaning other than the one 
intended by the speaker, and expounding the compound as ‘naOa 
hambalnh yasya\ takes it to mean that the young boy is one who 
has nine blankets, and says — ‘you say that the young boy has nine 
blankets* ; — having thus imposed upon the man an idea that he 
never intended to convey, he proceeds to oppose the assertion by 
showing its absurdity' — ‘this hoy has only one blanket, where are 
the nine blankets ?* Thus this is a case of Casuistry which is 
urged on the occasion of an ambiguous word being used ; find 
being based upon a word, it ib called ‘Verbal’ Casuistry. 

N. B. 7 
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This Casuistry is to UA'i met by urging the necessity of the 
Casuist himgdlf pointing out the peculiar circumstances (favouring 
hi9 own interpretation of the ambiguous word ; for instance, tfypi 
word ‘Navakambalal}’ is ambiguous,— signifying, ‘one who has a, new 
hlanket’ and also ‘one who has n/rift planets’; under, tjie circ unu 
stances, when you take it to mcsn ‘pnp, wfj'o h^s nine blankets’, 
(and then turn to me and say that the man has only one blanket, 
and not nine), this is hardly fair ; as it is necessary to point out 
the peculiar circumstances that favour 'either of the two' possible 
significations, — from the statement of which peculiar circumstances 
it would be known that the word (in the context in question) 
expressed that particular meaning ;-*-as a matter pf fa^t you h^vpj 
no such peculiar circumstances that ypu cpuld urge, (in .favour ipf; 
your own interpretation) ; so that what you hpve brought against 
us is a false and futile attack. * 

Further, the connection of a word with its denotation is well 
known in the world to consist in thp conventional .restrictipn ,of a 
certain word having a certain denotation — in the fopm that fpf 
such and such a verbal expression such and such is the denotap 
tion’ ; and this conventional restriction is found to be general 
(wide) in the case of general, terms, and particular, (specialised) 
in the,case of particular terms ; and whenever these words are 
used, they arc used according to previous usage, and npver in a 
way in which they have never been used before ; the use, of a 
word again is only for the purpose of bringing about the cognition 
of its meaning, and it is only when the meaning has been compre- 
hended that there follows any activity (as resulting from the 
hearing of that word). Thus the use of words being for the sake 
of bringing about the comprehension of its meaning, the exact 
usage of the general term is determined by the force (of circum- 
stances) ; i.e. when such expressions are used as — ‘take the .goaf 
to the village,’ ‘bring butter ‘feed the Brahmana ’ — every one of 
these words (‘goat’, ‘butter’ and ’brahmana*) is a general or 
common term, and yet it is applied, in actual usage, to particular 
individuals composing what is denoted by that term ; and to 
what particular individuals it is applied is determined by the 
force of circumstances ; the term is applied to that particular 


* The Puri MS. reads ‘abhiyoga’ for niyoga. 
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individual (goat, for instance) with which it is found possible to 
Connect the direction of the particular activity (of taking to 
Village, for instance); it being absolutely impossible for the entire 
community (of all goats f, i.) to be connected with the direction 
expressed by the words (‘take to the village’,] [no one man at any 
one time could take to a village all the goats that there are in the 
World, all of which are denoted by the general term ‘goat’]. 
Similarly the term under discussion, — ‘ naoakambalah ’ is a general 
term [as it has two significations] ; and ae such, when k it is used it 
has to be taken as applied to that to which it has the capability to 
apply, under the circumstances ; — so that when it is addressed in 
regard to a person having only one new blanket, it has to be taken 
as signifying ‘one who has a new blanket’ ; and under the circum- 
stances, the possessing of nine blankets being found impossible, the 
word cannot signify ‘one who has nine blankets’. Thus when you 
assign to your opponent’s word a meaning that it cannot possibly 
convey, your attack must be regarded bb entirely futile. * 

Sutra 13 

(B) Generalising Casuistry consists in the urging of an 
absurd signification, which is rendered possible by the use of 
a too generic term. 

BHA§YA 

When one man says 1 — ■ Oh, this Brahmapa is endowed with 
learning and character’, and another replies — ‘learning and 
character are quite natural to a Brahraapa - the latter assertion 
is met by opposition, by assigning to the word (‘ Brahmana') a 

* At the time that the exact denotation is fixed by convention for the 
first time, it is not said to pertain to any particular individual ; the denota- 
tion fixed is entirely generic in its character ; and it comes to be applied to 
particular individuals only through the force of such circumstances as the 
particular context in which the term is, used, the particular person using it, 
the particular person to whom it is addressed, the particular time and place 
at which it is used, and so on. So that when the speaker has used a general 
term on a particular occasion and under particular circumstances, his exact 
meaning can be easily determined ; and the fact that the word has a vague 
generic denotation is not his fault ; the fault lies with. the original convention 
that fixed that denotation ; and as this convention is fixed by persons other 
than the particular speaker who uses the word, he cannot be blamed for 
making. use of such a v-brd’f blaming him for if is altogether ' unfair. — 
TStparya. 
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meaning other than the one intended, — that is by assigning 
an entirely absurd meaning ; — this opposition being in the follow- 
ing form—* If learning and character are natural to the Brahmans, 
then they should be found in the delinquent * Brahmapa also ; as 
he also is a Brahmana ’. 

That word is called ‘ too generic ’ which, while applying to 
the thing desired to be spoken of, also over-reaches it ; e. g. the 
Brahmanahood — which is denoted by the term ‘ BrShmana ’—is, 
sometimes found to be concomitant with ‘learning and character’ 
and sometimes it is found to over-reach it, i. e. not concomitant 
with it. And as the opposition offered is based upon this ‘ too 
generic ’ character of the term used, it has been called the * Gene- 
ralising Casuistry.’ 

This Casuistry is to be met by pointing out that what the 
speaker (of the second sentence) means is not to propound- a 
reason (for what the previous speaker has said with regard to 'a 
particular Brahmana being endowed with learning and character), 
but only to make a reference (L e. a representation of what has been 
asserted in the previous sentence); as the second assertion is 
meant to be mere praise (of the particular Brahmana mentioned 
in the preceding sentence); so that there is no room for the 
assigning of the absurd signification. For instance, when one says 
‘ corns grow in thi6 field ’, another man may say ' in this field even 
seeds do not have to be sown,’ — it is certainly not meant that 
seeds are not to be sown in the field ; and yet what is said clearly 
is that they are not necessary ; and by this the field, which is the 
receptacle of the growing corn, is praised ; so that the assertion 
1 ceeds do not have to be sown in this field ’ is meant to be a 
reference to the particular field with a view to praise it ; and 
though the growing of the corn depends upon the seeds, this is 
not what is meant to be expressed by the sentence. Similarly in 
the case in question, by the assertion ‘ learning and character 
are only natural to the Brahmapa ’, what is meant is that the 
particular Brahmapa possesses learning and character, and not 
that he possesses them because he is a Brahmana ; what is meant 
to be expressed is not the cause (of the man’s possessing learning 

• The Brahmana who has not gone through the rites and ceremonies 
essential for all Brahmanas is called a 'vratya’ 'delinquent.’ 
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and character); the assertion is a reference to a particular object 
which it is meant to eulogise ; the meaning being that ‘ it is 
because the man is a Brahmapa that the causes bringing about 
learning and character have become effective * ; so that when the 
man praises the particular object, he does not deny the operation, 
of causes leading up to the result (that makes the object worthy of 
that praise). Thus it is not right to oiler opposition to the asser-. 
tion by assigning to it an absurd signification. 

1,11 Sutra 14 

(C) A Statement being made on the basis of the second- 
ary (figurative) denotation of words, if it is opposed by a 
denial of the existence of what is asserted (on the basis of 
their primary denotation), — this constitutes Figurative (or 
shifting) Casuistry. * 

< ' ' rhA§ya. 

" By the term ‘dhartna' in the Sutra is meant that property of 
the word which consists in its use in accordance with its primary 
llleiiotation ; but sometimes [when the primary denotation is 

•u! * The meaning of the Sutra is not quite clear; the translation is in 
accordance with the explanation given by the Bhdfya ; according to the 
Vartika ( on Su. 16 ), the term 3T*fu<iWl e WRiiU here means ' the 
denial of the presence of the thing and this suggests to the mind a very 
much simpler interpretation of the Sutra itself : * when the statement is 

. p I 

made in regard to the UJf property, of a thing, if this is opposed by the 
denial of the thing itself, we have the Shifting Casuistry This appears to 
be more in keeping with what follows in the next two Sutras- ; and it is also 
supported by the Vartika where it says that in the Shifting Casuistry what 
is denied is the object 'the thing,’ dharmin. Though this statement, not 
being found to be in keeping with the interpretation of the Bhasya, has been 
twisted by the T&tparya and the Pariluddhi to mean something totally 
different. 

'The explanation of the Sutra provided by the Nydyasutravivarana is as 
follows : ‘ Dharma ’ stands for one of the two denotations of a word — 
primary or secondary \—tasya, * of that ’ — vividhap kalpah, * more than one 
alternative meaning ’ — yctra, ‘ in which nirdeie, vadyuktaiabde-sati *. 
'the aerds used by the first party being such as admit ctf more than one meaning'; 
— * arthasadbhdvena, tadriaikataravrttyS sadarthatatparyaprayuktavakye, apa- 
r avjrttyd artkdntaratdtparyakalpanayd pratifedhah,—the statement declaring the 
existence ef a thing by one denotation, if the existence cf that is denied in accord- 
ance with the other denotation,— it constitutes figurative casuistry. 
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found inapplicable] this property (usage) becomes subject to option 
(in the shape of a second denotation) ; and this secondary usage 
consists in using a word, which has been found to have one 
primary denotation, in a sense different from that denotation ; — 1 
and when a statement is made in accordance with this secondary 
denotation, we have what has been called in the Sutra ‘ dharmavi-. 
kalpanirde'sa' * c. g. When the statement is made ‘the platforms 
are shouting", (which is made on the basis of the secondary mean- 
ing of the term ‘platforms’, which here stands for the men on the 
platforms) and it is opposed by a denial on the basis of the 
primary meaning [i.e. taking the word as if it had been used in its 
primary denotation, this denial being in the form ‘Certainly it 
is the men seated on the platforms that are shouting, and not the 
platforms themselves. ' 

“But in this case, where is ‘the assumption of a contrary 
meaning’ [which, according to Sutra 1 2-10, is a necessary condi- 
tion in all Casuistry]? ” 

It consists in assigning to the word a meaning different from 
that with reference to which it has been used ; i.e. the word 
having been used in reference to its secondary meaning, the 
Opponent assigns to it the primary meaning ;■ — and as this 
Casuistry pertains to the figurative or secondary signification of 
words, it is called ‘Figurative Casuistry.’ What is meant by 
f upac3ra\ ‘secondary or figurative denotation’ is that meaning 
which is indicated by such causes as association and the like ; and 
ws have the figurative use of a word only when there is such a 
meaning indicated by association See. [so that figurative signifi- 
cations cannot be had recourse to at random]. 

This third kind of Casuistry is met in the following manner 
Whenever a statement is made, a concurrence with, or denial of; 
the words used, and their significations, should be in accordance 

* The word a of the Bhasya are ’ tmya nirdeie ’ ‘ when there ie> a statement 
cj that ’ — t. e. of the secondary meaning ; but as the statement is not of the 
meaning, the Tatparya has taken the words to mean 1 tena ’ — ■' dharmav ikal- 
pena ’ — * tiirdeie ’ — ■' vakye go that the meaning is * when there is statement 
in accordance with the secondary meaning . 1 The ParUuddhi remarks that 
ail this twisting of the words of the Bhdgya has been done with a view to 
reconcile the Bhafya to the Vdrtika. But wc fail to see much difference 
between the two. 
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with the intention of the person making that statement, — and not 
at random, according to one’s own wish. * It is well known in 
common parlance that a word may be used either in its primary 
direct sense or in its secondary figurative sense; and when such 
usage is generally accepted, it a certain word is used, the con- 
currence with it, or the denial of it, should be in keeping with the 
speaker's intention, and not at random; so that when the speaker 
uses a term in its primary sense, the concurrence with, or denial 
of, his statement should bo in reference to that sense of his 
words, and notin reference to any sense that the Opponen't may 
choose to impose upon it ; similarly if he uses the term in its 
secondary sense, it is this sense that should be concurred with or 
denied. On the other hand, when the speaker uses a term in its 
secondary sense, and his Opponent denies it in reference to its 
primary sense,— -then this denial becomes a mere arbitrary denial, 
and it cannot be regarded as an opposition to the first party. 

Sutra 15 

[An objection is raised]- 

“ Figurative Casuistry is only verbal Casuistry ; as -it 
does not differ from it. ” 

BHARYA 

[An objection is raised] — “Figurative Casuistry does not differ 
from Verbal Casuistry ; as the assigning of a different meaning 
(from the one intended by the speaker) is common to both. For 
instance, in the example cited, — in the statement ‘the platforms 
are shouting,’ the word (‘ platform’) intended to be taken in the 
secondary sense of the persons occupying the place (on the plat- 
form) is assumed to have the primary sense of the place itself : 
and the opposition offered is based upon this assumption.” 

* The T&tparya takes to mean by trick. But the ordinary 

meaning of 0^ appears to be more suitable. The sense is that you should 
concur with, or deny, the statement in the form and in the seme in which it 
is made by the speaker, and you are not to impoie your own reading or 
your own interpretation on it 
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Sutra 16 

[Answer] — 

It is not so ; as there is a difference in it. 

BHA§YA 

[ The answer to the objection urged in the preceding Sutra is 
that ] Figurative Casuistry is not the same as Verbal Casuistry ; 
as in the former, the denial of the presence of the thing constitutes 
a difference. “Difference from what ? ” From the mere assump- 
tion of a different meaning (which is found in Verbal Casuistry) ; 
as a matter of fact the ‘assumption of a different meaning’ is one 
thing, and the ‘total denial of the presence of the thing denoted’ 
is something entirely different. 

Sutra 17 

If the two were to be regarded as non-different on the 
ground of some kind of similarity, — there would be only one 
kind of Casuistry. 

BHASYA 

What the Opponent in Sutra 15 has done is to accept the 
twofold division of Casuistry and to deny the third kind ; this 
denial being on the ground of some sort of a similarity (between 
the third and the first kinds). But just as this reason (the 
presence of some sort of similarity) serves to set aside threefold- 
ness, so ought it to set aside twofoldness also ; as there is some 
sort of similarity between these two (first and second kinds) also. 
Itjthe mere presence of some similarity cannot do away with the 
twofold division, then it should not do away with the threefold 
division either. ’ 

Section 4 

[ Sutras 18-20] 

Defects of Reasoning due to the Incapacity of the Reasoner. 

INTRODUCTORY BHA5YA 

Next to Casuistry — 

Sutra 18 

Futile rejoinder is that objection which is taken on the 
basis of mere * similarity and dissimilarity. 


* The NyByasiitravivarapa explains that Futile Rejoinder is that which 
is urged on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity only, — i.e. •irrespectively 
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When a certain reasoning has been put forward, the objection 
to it that follows, takes birth (jSyate) — is called ‘ Jati \ ‘Futile 
•Rejoinder.’ This objection is in the form of opposition, an 
attack, a denial — on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity. That 
is to say, when the Probans put forward by the first party is one 
that is intended to prove the conclusion .through its similarity to 
the Example, — and an objection is taken on the basis of its 
dissimilarity (to that Example) ; — or when theProbans put forward 
is intended to prove the conclusion through its dissimilarity to the 
Example, — and an objection is taken on the basis of its similarity 
to it ; — we have what is called ‘Jati’ (Futile Rejoinder), because 
it comes up — is born — as an opponent (to the original reasoning).* 

Sutra 19 

It is a case of Clincher when there is misapprehension, 
as also when there is incomprehension, t 

of any idea of invariable concomitance ; in fact, it continues, * similarity and 
diaaimilarity ’ do not enter into all cases of Futile Rejoinder ; os is clear 
from the definitions and examples provided under Adh. 5 ; it makes a Futile 
Rejoinder when no notice is taken of invariable concomitance. This is what 
l\ft8 led the modern Logicians to define Jati, Futile Rejoinder, simply as 
' <)«Jt Uttaram ’ ‘ wrong answer ’, i. e, an answer which is either incapable of 
shaking the opposite view, or which is vitiated by self-contradictions. 

The Tatparya has dn interesting note. It is not always reprehensible to 
put forward a Futile Rejoinder ; for instance, when a man, upholding the 
authority of the Veda, is met by a series of arguments against its authority, 
and at the spur of the moment he does not find proper answers to these 
arguments, he is fully justified in urging what is really a Futile Rejoinder, 
if <he feels that by so doing he will stave off the atheistic tendency o3 the 
audience produced by his opponent’s arguments. But in other cases a Futile 
Rejoinder is urged only unknowingly. 

* In view of the real nature of several Futile Rejoinders— which are 
not urged on the basis of a similarity or dissimilarty to any Example at' all, 
—the Vartika says that when the Bhasya talks of similarity or dissimilarity 
to the Example, it is only by way of illustration. As there are several Futile 
Rejoinders that are urged on the basis of similarity or dissimilarity to other 
things also. 

+ The Pariiuddhi, not satisfied with the Sutra as it stands, takes it as 
implying the following generalised definition:-*When a controversy has been 
started, any action that is indicative of either party’s ignorance constitutes 
a Clincher .’ It further says that Clincher is treated of last, as it puts an end 
to all controversy ; no further discussion can proceed when once one of the 
parties falls into a Clincher. 
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BHA§YA 

‘Misapprehension* is that comprehension which is either 
wrong or reprehensible. * The man who misapprehends things 
becomes defeated ; and ‘Clincher 1 consists in this defeat. It is 
a case of ‘incomprehension* when, the subject being one on which 
something has to he said, if the person does not say anything ; 
that is, for instance, if he either does not oppose what has been 
sought to be proved by the other party, or does not meet the 
objections that have been urged against himself. 

The non-compounding (of the words ‘ vipratipattih ' nnd'aprati- 
pattih’, whose compounding would have made the Sutra terser) i's 
meant to indicate that these two are not the only Clinchers 
[there being several others, as described in detail in Adh. V, all 
which become implied by the use of the particle ‘co’J. 

INTRODUCTORY BBASYA 

A question arises — “Example’ has been described as of one 
kind only ; are Futile Rejoinder and Clincher also each of one 
kind only ? Or are these of diverse kinds, like Doctrine ? ’* 

The answer to this is provided in the following Sutra. — 

Sutra 20 

There is a Multiplicity of Futile Rejoinders and Clinchers., 
owing to there being several and diverse varieties of both. 

As ‘Objection taken on the basis of similarity and dissimila>- 
rity' can be of several diverse kinds — there must be several 
varieties of Futile Rejoinder. Similarly as ‘misapprehension and 
incomprehension’ are of several diverse kinds, — there must be 
several varieties of Clincher also. The term ‘ vikalpa ’ stands for 
several varieties or diverse varieties. As examples of the diversity 
of Clinchers (defined in SB- 5, 2 1 — 24)' — the Clinchers of Ananu- 
bhafana, AjMna, ApratibhS, Viksepa, Matanujna and Paryanuyo * 
jyop'eksana, are indicative of incomprehension ; while the rest are 
indicative of misapprehension. 

Thus have Pramana aiid other categories been (a) ‘mentioned* 
(in Su. 1. 1. 1) and (6) ‘defined’ in the order of their mention ; and 
they will (in the next four Adhyayas) be (c) ‘examined’ in accordr 
ance with their definitions. Thus is the threefold function of the 
Scientific Treatise to be regarded as duly fulfilled. 

Thus ends the first AdhyAya of Vatsy ay ana’s Bhfisya on the 
Nyaya-Satra. 

• A misapprehension is called simply ‘ wrong when the subject- 
matter is something too subtle to be grasped by an ordinary intellect; it 'is 
called ' reprehensible ’ when it pertains to something grosb, aii ordinary 
thing quite within the range of ordinary minds. — Tdtparya. 



AdhyAya II 
Daily Lesson l 
Section 1 

Detailed Examination of Doubt 
[Sutras 1 — 7] 

INTRODUCTORY BHAEjYA 

After this proceeds the detailed examination of Pramana and 
the other categories. And, inasmuch as every definitive cognition 
has been declared (in Sutra 1-1-41) to Consist in the ‘ascertainment 
of the real character of a thing after duly deliberating over the two 
sides of the question,’ (whereby deliberation or Doubt , is made 
the precursor of all Definite Cognition) — it is Doubt that is 
examined first of all. * 

Sutra I 

“ No Doubt can arise either from the certain cognition 
of properties common to several objects, or from the certain 
cognition of characters belonging to only one of the objects.”;)' 

(o) “ As a matter of fact, Doubt arises from the’ cognition 
of common properties, and not from the properties only! ; — ( b ) or 

* The Vartika gives further reasons for beginning the detailed exami- 
nation with Doubt, even though the enunciation has begun with Pramdna. 

t Sutras 1 to 5 embody the PCrvapaksa view — which traverses the ex- 
planation of Doubt provided in SO. 1-1-23. 

1 This opening sentence of the Bhdfya is a little obscure. The words 
of the Sutra apparently mean that 1 Doubt does not arise .from the cognition 
of common properties while the Bhd?ya represents the sense to be that 
' Doubt arises from the cognition of common properties The explanation 
given in the Footnote (in the Vizianagram Series Edition) is in itself a forced 
.one i hut it would be acceptable if it did not make this opening sentence 
identical in sense with what follows as the fourth 'alternative explanation 
provided by the Bhdfya below. Both the Vartika and the Tatparya have felt 
this difficulty. The former characterises this first statement of the Purva - 
paksa as * Yathairuti utthdnam,' and the latter remarks that the statement 
Is made regardless of the explanations that have been provided under 
SQ. 1-1-23. The real explanation is as follows, as is made clear in the 
Bhasyacandra. 

The present SQ. 1 contains three statements— I 
SffiTZf: (this denies the first statement in SQ. 1-1-23, viz. [»T'i+Hl4 , HTti 
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again, as a matter of fact, we do not find any Doubt arising from 
the mere cognition of the property and the things possessing that 
property ; — i. e. no Doubt is found to arise at the time that the 
observer has the idea 1 1 perceive a property common to these two 
things’ * ; — (c) or it is not possible for any Doubt to arise from the 
cognition of common properties, when the thing (in regard to which 
the common properties are perceived) is different:; e. £• when the 
cognition of common properties appears in regard to one thing 
for instance Colour, the Doubt cannot arise in regard to another 
thing, for instance Touch ; — (d) or lastly, from Adhyaosaya,— 
which stands for conviction, certain cognition, — there cannot arise 
Doubt, which stands for uncertain cognition *, as in this case 
there would be no affinity between Cause and Effect (which is 
essential). 

“ These same objections apply also to the view that Doubt 
arises anekadharmfldhyaosdyiit, i.e,, from the conviction of the 
properties of several things. 

“Nor does Doubt ever arise from the cognition of the proper- 
ties of any one out of two things; on the contrary, from such 
cognition there arises the certain cognition of that one thing.’ + 


this is interpreted by the BhS. as representing the four purvapakuu'- 
(«) taking of SO. 1-1-23 to mean mere presence or connection, and 

denying that mere presence of common properties gives rise to Doubt, which 
only arises when these properties are duly recognised; (6) taking dH'fRl 
to mean cognition, and denying that any doubt can arise even from the 
recognition of common properties in only one of the two things that enter 
into the doubt ; (c) taking gx{cj|% zz definite ascertainment ; and (d) stating 
the objection in a different manner from (c). II. *f 

(this denies the of Su. 1-1-23), which containing the 

same term is open to ail the four purvapaksas that have been urged 

above. III. BFJRRSTOT’apRrFffTtf. H 

* This thing (which is seen) and that thing (which is remembered); 

{Vd fon ^ — says Bhfcyacandra. 

t This alternative takes ' atteka ' as equivalent to * anyatara,' one 
of the two similar things. 
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• Sutra 2 

{/) “Nor from the cognition of diversity of opinions, or 
from that of uncertainty." 

(1) “Doubt does not arise either from ‘diversity of opinions’ 
only, or from ‘uncertainty’ only ; in fact Doubt appears in a man 
who knows of the ‘diversity of opinions’ ; — similarly it appears in 
one who is cognisant of the uncertainty.’ * * * § (2) Or, how could 
any Doubt arise from the certain cognition of the fact that ‘some 
people think that the Soul exists, while others think that it does 
not exist ’ ? Similarly, + in regard to the ‘uncertainty of percep- 
tion’ (which has been held in Su. 1-1-23, to be a cause of Doubt). 
What happens in the case of uncertainty is that the observer duly 
recognises that there can be no certainty as to the thing being 
perceived (actually cognised as possessed of a certain character) 
and also that there is no certainty aB to its being not perceived 
(actually cognised as not possessing a certain character) ; and 
when each of these facts is duly cognised, there can be no Doubt.§” 

Sutra 3 

(g) “ Also because in a case of Diversity of opinions 
there is certainty of conviction. ” 

u That which you regard to be a case of ‘diversity of opinions’ 
is a case of certain conviction ; it represents the certain convic- 
tion of two persons in regard to two opposite ideas (one man being 
certain of the existence of the Soul while the other is certain of its 

* The BhSsyacandra says that this Purvapahsa emanates from one who 
does not rightly comprehend the meanings of the two terms ' vipratipatti ’ 
and * avyavasthd ’ as contained in Su, 1-1-23, and hence denies the fast of 
Doubt proceeding from these. 

< And here also in the BhSsya, the statement of the Purvapahsa (1) pro- 
ceeds on the basis of the term ' upapatti’ being taken to signify mere 
presence, while that in (2) is based upon 1 upapatti ’ signifying cognition. 

f gives better sense— and is found in the Furi Mss. as also in 

three other Mss. 

§ The BhSsyacandra interprets ' upalabdhi ’ aB the means of cognising 
a thing as possessing a character, and ' anupalabdhi ' as a means of cognising 
it as not possessing it. So that in cases of uncertainty all that the observer 
feels is that there is neither any proof nor disproof of a certain fact ; and 
what this means is that the man will have no idea at all* and not that he 
will have a doubt. 
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non-existence, each man having a firm conviction in regard to hia 
own opinion, which is contrary to the opinion of another person.) 
So that if Doubt arose from ‘diversity 'of opinions,* it would arise 
also from ‘certain conviction’ (which is absurd.)” 

Sutra 4 

( h ) “ Further, because uncertainty itself is quite certain 
in its uncertain character [no Doubt can arise from it].” 

“ No Doubt can arise — this has to be added to the Sutra. The 
meaning is this : — If the Uncertainty (that has been held to be the 
cause of Doubt) is, in itself, quite certain, then, inasmuch as there 
is certainty — it would not be a case of Uncertainty at all ; so that 
there should be no Doubt possible. If, on the other hand, the 
Uncertainty is not quite certain in its own character, this would 
mean that it is not a real Uncertainty at all, being not certain in 
its uncertain character,; and in this case also no Doubt should 
arise. " 

Sutra 5 

(/) *' Lastly, Doubt would never cease ; inasmuch as the 
property (whose cognition gives rise to the Doubt) continues 
to exist. ’’ 

BHA§YA 

“ You hold that Doubt arises from the cognition of a common 
property ; now on this theory Doubt should be absolutely persist* 
ent ; * for inasmuch as the cognition of the common property 
(wh*ch is the cause) does not cease to exist, there should be no 
cessation of the Doubt (which is the effect). As a matter of fact, 
even while one is pondering over a certain thing (the Post, for 
instance), this thing does not cease to be known as possessing the 
(common) property ( Tallness for instance, whose perception may 
have given rise to Doubt) ; in fact it always retains that property 
[so that when the cause is there, the effect, in the shape of the 
Doubt, must be there also]. ” 


* I.E . It should continue even when the distinguishing feature of any 
one thing would be clearly perceived. 
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•" To the above detailed Objection (embodied in Sutras 1-5), the 
following is the reply briefly stated (in one Sutra) — 

Sutra 6 

When Doubt is held to arise only from such cognition as 
hhsl been described (in Su. 1-1-23) as not apprehending the 
specific character of any one object, * — there is no possibility 
of either there being no Doubt at all, or of there arising a 
DtJubt that would be unceasingly persistent. 1' 

There arises no such contingency as that no Doubt should 
arise, or that (when arisen) the Doubt should never cease. 

“ How so ? ” 

(a) Well, it has been argued by the Puroapaksin that ‘what 
is the cause of Doubt is the cognition of the common property, 
and not the common property itself’ ; — and this is quite true. 
“ Why then is not this fact clearly mentioned (in the Sutra) ? ” 
For the simple reason that this is already implied in the term 
'oisesSpeksaK ; * in which the definite cognition of the specific 
character of any one object is wanting’ (Su. 1-1-23). By the 
‘ apeksa ’ of the 4 specific character’ is meant the wanting to know 
it \ and this is real and effective (and possible only while 
the specific character is not perceived ; ) and when the Sutra 
does not use the term ‘ samSnadharmSpekshah ’, ‘wanting the 
cognition of the common property’ ; this omission means that 
there is no wanting of the cognition of the common property ; 
and this no wanting would be possible only when there is direct 
cognition of the common property ; so that by the force of 
this (omission of the wanting of the cognition of the common pro- 


* Though this is a qualification of Doubt, it may be regarded as quali- 
fying the Source of Doubt also —Bhafyacandra. 

t The Nydyasiitravivarana explains the term * viiesapek$ah ’ of this 
Shtra to mean * depending upon such .peculiar circumstances as the non- 
realisation of the difficulties caused by the remoteness of the object (and 
such other conditions which obstruct the correct perception of it)'. 
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perty) it is implied that there is cognition of the common property, 
from which cognition ,the Doubt arises. * 

As a matter or fact however, the PBroapaksa argument is 
set aside by the presence of the term ‘ upapatti ’ itself in the Su. 
(1-1-23). What the Sutra says is that Doubt arises from the 
‘ upapatti ' of the common property ; and there can be no upapatti 
of a thing apart from the cognition of its existence ; for a common 
property whose existence is not cognised would be as good as 
non-existent. 

Then again [even granting that the term ' upapatti ’ denotes 
mere presence, and not cognition of existence], a term that expresses 
an object also generally denotes the cognition of that object ; e. g. 
when in ordinary parlance people say, ‘fire is inferred from 
smoke ’ what this assertion is understood to mean is that ' Fire is 
inferred from the perception of smoke ’ ; and why is it so ? Simply 
because the man makes the inference when he perceives the 
smoke, and not while he does not perceive it ; and yet in the 
said assertion, we do not find the term ‘ perception ’ though 
everyone admits that that is what the assertion means ; from 
which it is clear that the person who hears and understands the 
said assertion admits that a term expressing’’ the object also 
denotes the cognition of that object . Similarly in the case in 
question, the term * common property ' may be taken to denote 
the cognition of the common property. 

( b ) It has been urged : in the PUrvapaksa Bhasya, 
that— “ No doubt is found to arise at the time that the 
observer has the idea * I perceive a property common to these two 
things wherein there is an apprehension of the property and the 
things possessing it.” — But what is here asserted refers to what 
is perceived before (the appearance of Doubt), — the idea present 
in the observer’s mind (at the time that Doubt appears) being in 
the. following form — ■' I am perceiving now a property that ite 
common to two things known to me (perceived by me before), — 
and I am not perceiving any property that belongs to any one of 
them specifically, — how may I find some such specific property 

* This answer to the P&rvapahfa proceeds on the admission that the 
word ‘ upapatti ‘ in S&. 1-1-23 means presence— the meaning assigned to the 
term by the Pflrvapaksin. The real answer, however, is that the term 
* upapatti ’ itself means cognition ; and this answer follows in the next 
sentence. 
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whereby I may be certain as to one or the other? ’ And certainly 
a Doubt in this form does not cease merely on the perception of 
a common property bringing to the mind that property and the 
thing possessing that property. 

(c) Thirdly, it has been urged that — “Doubt with regard to 
one thing cannot arise from the certain conviction with regard 
to another.” — This could be rightly urged only against one who 
holds the view that mere certain conviction with regard to one 
thing is the cause of Doubt [and we do not hold any such view].* 
(</) Fourthly, it has been urged that — “(From the certain 
cognition of common property Doubt cannot arise), as in this 
case there would not be that affinity between cause and effect 
(which is essential).!" — But what constitutes the ‘affinity’ between 
cause and effect is only the fact that the presence and absence of 
the effect are in accordance with the presence and absence of the 
cause; and further, when between two things it is found that if 
one comes into existence the other also comes into existence, and 
if the farmer does not come to existence, the latter also does not 
come into existence, — then the former is called the ' cause ’ and 
the latter the ‘ effect ’ ; this is what constitutes another ‘ affinity ’ 
or ‘ homogeneity ’ (between cause and effect) ;§ and certainly 
there is this ‘ affinity ’ between Doubt and its cause (the Percep- 
tion of Common Property).! 

* Our View being that Doubt arises regarding a thing with specific 
properties, when what ib perceived is only a thing bb possessing properties 
common to more than one thing — Bhdfyacandra. 

t The certain cognition of common property apprehends the presence 
of such property ; while Doubt apprehends the absence of such property; 
and no affinity is possible between two such heterogeneous cognitions' — 
this is the meaning of the Purvapakfa-Bhafyacandra. 

§ According to the Bhasyacandra, there are two affinities pointed out 
here as expressed in the translation. It may however be simpler to take the 
second as only explanatory of the first ; the only affinity consisting in the 
fact that the pretence and absence of the one are in accordance (simultane- 
ous) with the presence and absence of the other ; that is to say, the affinity 
consists in the fact that when one comes into existence, the other also does 
the same 81c., &c. 

t The Vartika does not accept this view of 1 affinity according to it 
the homogeneity between Doubt and its cause in the shape of the Cognition 
of common property consists in the fact that in both the Cognition of speci- 
fic properties is wanting. The Tdtparya adds that according to the view 
expressed in the Bhasya, the case of all sternal causes would be excluded ; 
as they never come into existence and cease to exist • 

N. B. 8 
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( e ) The above reasoning also serves to answer the PGrva- 
paksa argument that no Doubt can arise from the cognition of the 
property of several things. 

(/) It has been urged by the PUrvapaksin funder So. 2) that 
— •“ No Doubt can arise from the Cognition of either diverse 
opinions or uncertainty. ” — Our answer to this is that, (as regards 
the case of Diverse opinions ) when the Doubt appears, the idea 
present in the observer’s mind is as follows — ‘From two contra- 
dictory statements I find the thing to be possessed of contradic- 
tory properties, — and I do not know of any specific circumstance 
attending it, — nor do 1 perceive any such property whereby I 
could be certain with regard to one or the other of the two proper 
ties, — what specific circumstance could there be, whereby I could 
become certain with regard to one or the other?’ — And euch 
being the well-known form of the Doubt brought about by the 
Diversity of Opinions (as helped by the uon-Cognition of special 
conditions), it cannot be rejected simply by reason of the compre- 
hension (by the third party) of the diversity of opinions. * 

The same holds good also with regard to what has been urged 
against Doubt arising from the ‘uncertainty in regard to Perception 
and Non-perception’. + [In this case also the particular form in 
which the Doubt appears makes it clear that it arises from the 
cognition of uncertainty as helped by the non-cognition of special 
circumstances. And this Doubt also cannot be rejected merely by 
reason of the cognition of uncertainty]. 

(g) It has been urged (in Su. 3) that — “ Because there is 
certainty of copviction in the case of Diversity of opinions (no 
Doubt can arise from this latter). ” — Now what is held to he the 

. * mftfUvhfoFT of the Viz. Edn. Hives no sense. The Puri MSS. read 
The meaning is that the presence of Doubt in the 
mind of the observer, the third party, is not incompatible with his compre- 
hension of the fact that these two persons hold two different opinions on 
this point. 

t ‘ Perception ’ here stands for ' proof in support ’ and ' non-percep- 
tion 1 for ‘ proof against ' ; there is ' uncertainty ’ in regarding these 
when the observer does not find either; and this certainly gives rise to 
Doubt. — Bhdsyacandra. 
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cause of Doubt is the Cognition of that which is denoted by the 
term Diversity of opinions ; ’ this Cognition being wanting in 
the conception of any specific character (favouring any one of the 
opinions) ; and certainly it is not fair to discard the view merely 
by thrusting a different name (to what is meant by ‘ diverse 
opinions ’) ; that is to say, the term ‘ diverse opinions ’ stands for 
contradictory assertions with regard to one and the same thing ; what 
gives rise to Doubt is the Cognition (by the third party, the 
enquirer) of such assertions, as helped by the non-cognition of 
any special circumstances (in favour of one or the other); 
and it cannot cease to give rise to doubt merely by your giving to 
it a different name ; so that this argument of the Piirvapaksin 
can only delude the ignorant.* 

(/i) It has been urged (under Su.' 4) that — “ Because un- 
certainty itself is quite certain in its uncertain character (it can- 
not give rise to Doubt).’ 1 ’ — Well, in arguing thus it is admitted that 
there is such a thing as the ‘Cause of Doubt,’ and also that it is 
of the nature of ‘uncertainty’ essentially ; all that is done is to 
give it a different name * certainty ’, ( ‘without denying the thing 
itself') — and this name can apply to the said thing only in a 
sense different from its natural signification [i.c. Uncertainty can 
be culled ‘certainty’ only in the sense of fixity, definiteness, and 
not in the sense of freedom from doubt] ; and this assumption of 
a different name also is absolutely futile ; for a certainty can never 
be ‘uncertainty’, being as it is, fixed in its owii (certain) character. 
So that the assertion made by the Opponent does not deny the 
fact that Doubt is produced by the fact of perception and non- 
perception pertaining to both existence and non-existence (of the 
thing with regard to which the Doubt arises), as accompanied by 
the fact of a specific circumstance in favour of either not being 
available ; — and in so far as the said uncertainty is fixed in its 
uncertain character, it does not lose its own character ; hence the 
‘ uncertainty ’ is admitted by (the Opponent’s own assertion). — 
Thu6 it is found that even though a different name is assumed, it 

* It is true that the individual upholder of each of the diverse 
opinions has a certain conviction on the point ; there is however no such 
conviction in the mind of the third party, who only hears these opinions 
expressed, and cannot find any special circumstances in favour of either* 
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does not prove anything different (from the conclusion to which 
exception is meant to be taken). 

(i) It has also been urged (in Sti. 5) that — “Doubt would never 
cease, as the property continues to persist”. — But as a matter of 
fact. Doubt is produced, not merely by the common property, etc. 
(whose persistence would make the Doubt persistent), but by the 
cognition of the common property, as accompanied by a remembrance 
of the specific characters, (as shown under Su. 1-1-23); so that 
there is no possibility of the Doubt being unceasingly persistent. 

(j) Lastly, it has been urged by the Puroapaksin that — 
“ Doubt never arises from the cognition of the properties of any 
one out of two things”. — This objection is not well taken ; for it 
has been distinctly stated (in Su. 1-1-23) that Doubt is that 
wavering judgment which is wanting in the cognition of the 
specific character of a thing ; and as the ‘specific character’ 
'Can only consist in the ‘property of one mut of two things’, when 

there is a cognition of such property, there can be no ‘wanting 
in the cognition of the specific character’ [and as such it would 
not be a Doubt at all]. 

Sutra 7 

Wherever there is Doubt, there is possibility of the 
aforesaid questions and answers. 

BHA?YA 

Wherever the Investigation carried on is preceded by Doubt, 
— either in a scientific Treatise or in a Controversy — the Oppo- 
nent will try to deny the very, existence of the Doubt (in the 
mafiner of the above Purvapaksa) ; and in that case he should be 
met with the answer (detailed above). * It is for this reason that 
as pertaining to all Investigations, Doubt has been examined first 
of all .f 

* The NySyasutravivaraifa remarks that this advice applies to the case 
of the examination of every one of the sixteen categories ; — the examination 
of Pramdria also is preceded by the doubt as to whether there are 2 or 3 or 4 
Praraapas and so forth ; in regard to every one of such Doubts, the Piirva- 
pakfin may try to deny the very existence of Doubt ; and then he is to be 
met in the manner explained here. 

t The Parisuddhi offers another interesting explanation of this Sutta (7) 
It takes it to be a sort of an explanation provided for the Sutra undertaking 
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Section (2) 

Detailed Examination of Pramanas in General. 

Sutras 8-20 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Next follows the detailed Examination of Pramana * — 


to enter into a thorough examination of Pramanas and a few other categories 
only, and omitting such others as Prayojana and the like. The Su. is taken 
to mean that a thorough examination is called for only in regard to matters 
in regard whereto there are doubts. As a matter of fact, the nature of 
Prayojana and the other categories, whose examination has been omitted, is 
fully known to all — from the learned philosopher down to the mere cow- 
herdess ; so that no thorough examination is necessary in their case. Then 
again, the method of examination employed in regard to Pramatta, the. may 
be applied to these other categories also ; this is what the seventh SOtra 
means — ‘ ' Whenever there is any doubt in regard to any category we should 
employ the method of examination which consists of questions and answers. ” 

The Bhiisyacandra remarks os follows— "The Sutra is meant to be an 
advice to the Pup il, to the effect that it is not right to deny the existence of 
Doubt as u preliminary accessory of all Discussion ; the 6ense being that, 
inasmuch as Doubt is such an accessory whenever Rny Discussion is started, 
one should not meet it with the preliminary objection that the. very Doubt, 
on which the Discussion proceeds, is not possible; the right course is to 
supply answers to the questions raised. This advice being summed up , in 
three verses ' The dull ignoramus and the man who has reached the 
highest pinacle of wisdom, these two persons are happy; persons falling 
between these two extremes always suffer (1).— The man whose mind is in 
doubt is beset with difficulties at each step ; freedom from Doubt represents . 
highest bliss; this being the form of the Supreme Self (2). — For these 
reasons, you should listen to all theories, and then having raised questions 
in regard to these, you should enter' into the discussion with qualified 
persons and thereby ascertain the' truth (3).” 

* In the case of Doubt, it was necessary to alter the order in which the 
categories had been mentioned in Su. , 1-1-1 ; because Doubt forms the 
starting-point of all investigations. Among the rest of the categories, there 
is no reason for dealing with any of them out of its proper place; so the 
Author now takes up the examination of. Pramatfa- There again, he begins 
with the examination of the character of Pramana in general, before: pro- 
ceeding with, the particular PramSnas. The Pramaiia, in general, may be 
defined as the Instrument of Cognition; and these.iostruments are Percep- 
tion and the rest. — T dtpary a . 
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Sutra 8 

“ Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Instru- 
ments of Cognition, on account of the impossibility of con- 
necting them with any of the three points of time.” — * 

“ The character of Instrument of Cognition cannot belong to 
Perception. &c., as it is impossible to connect them with any of 
the three points of time ; that is to say, it is not possible for 
them either to precede or to synchronise with or to follow (the 
objects cognised).”f 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

What has been stated above in a general way is next 
explained in detail (by the Puroapahsin) — 

Stitra 9 

“If the Pramfina exists already before (the Object), then 
perception cannot be produced by the contact of the sense- 
organ with the object. ”■ — 

“Perception is the Cognition of such objects as Odour and 
the rest ; if this Perception (Pramltqa) exists already, and Odour, 


* The Sutra denies the very existence of I’rnminus, on the ground that 
they do not prove the existence of these objects at any point of time. — 
Bhdfyacandra . 

t The TiUparya thus sums up the Piirvapakui embodied in Sutras 
8-11 This Purvapaksa emanates from tire M&dhyamika Bauddha, and 
may be explained as follows : — "Though our firm conviction is that nothing 
in the world can bear any investigation, — so that so far as we ourselves are 
concerned, Pramann also is a subject that cannot bear any examination, — 
yet we proceed to show that Pramaiias, as accepted by other people, are 
untenable ; and this we shall show on the basis of those same Pramaijas 
that are held by those same people ; and thus it is a fault of the Pramaijas 
themselves that they melt away by their own inner contradictions. The 
argument against Pramana may be thus formally stated — Perception and the 
test cannot be regarded as Pram aria, because they cannot prove or indicate 
the presence of their objects at any point of time, — anything that does not 
prove its object at any time is not regarded as Pramiiija, for instance, the 
conception of Hare’s Horns; — Perception, & c., are such — theiefore they 
cannot be regarded. as Pramana.” 

It is interesting to compare this statement of the Madhyamika view 
with the Vedanta view expressed in Khaifdc.nakhandakhadya, Trans. Vol. I, 
Para 79. 
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&c., Come into existence after it, then the Perception cannot be 
said to be produced by the contact (with the sense-organ) of those 
things. Odour, &c.”* 

Sutra 10 

“ If the Pramina comes into existence after (the Object), 
then the existence of the Object of Cognition cannot be 
dependent upon PramSnas.f — 

“ While the Pramana does not exist, by whose instrumentality 
would the thing be cognised, and thereby become the object of 
cognition ? It is only when a thing is cognised by the instrumen- 
tality of Pramanas, that it comes to he known as 'prameya', object 
of cognition." 

Sutra 1 1 

“If the two come into existence simultaneously, then, 
inasmuch as each cognition is restricted to its own object, 
there can he no sequence among cognitions. ”§ 

BHASYA 

“ If it be held that the Pramana and its Object both come 
into existence at the same time, — then, inasmuch as all cogni- 
tions pertain to their own particular object, it would be possible 
for them to come into existence at the same time ; and therefore, 
inasmuch as each cognition is restricted to its own object, there can 
be no necessity of sequence among cognitions. As a matter of fact, 
all these cognitions are found to appear with regard to their 
objects, one after the other; but this sequence would not be 
necessary (if the cognition and its object were to appear at the 
same time). And further, [even if such sequence be not consider- 
ed essential ] this simultaneity of cognitions would contradict 

* I. E. The Substance can have no connection with the operation (which 
is> absurd) — says the Bhasyacandra. 

t The meaning of the Sutra is a? follows — As a matter of fact, Pramaiia 
is an Instrument, and the Instrument is a particular kind of substance 
accompanied by a certain action or operation ; neither the operation alone 
nor the substance alone can be called ‘ Instrument if then, this substance, 
along with the operation of bringing about the cognition, is already there, 
before the Object has come into existence, — then the said cognition cannot be 
regarded as brought about by contact with that object.— Bhafyacandra. 

§ ' Cognition ’ in this Sutra stands for ' Pramana’, which, as explained 
before, stands for the means of cognition, and also the cognition itself. 
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what has been declared (under Su. 1-1-16) to the effect that 1 the 
presence of the Mind is indicated by the non-simultaneity of 
cognitions.’ ” 

“ The aforesaid are the only three possible alternatives in 
regard to the existence (or relation) of PramSna and its Object ; 
and every one of them has been found to be untenable ; so the 
conclusion is that Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as 
‘ Pramana’.” 

The answer to the above is as follows : — 

* As a matter of fact between what is called the ‘ cause or 
instrument of apprehension’ and what the * * * § object of apprehension ’ , — 
there being no restriction as to the former coming into existence 
either before, or after, or simultaneously with the latter, we take each 
case on its own merits, just as we find it, and assert accordingly 
( either precedence or sequence or simultaneity of the one or the 
other). That is to 6ay, in some cases the Cause of Apprehension 
appears first, and then its object ; e. g. in the case of the appre- 
hension of things coming into existence while the Sun is shining 
[in which case the sunlight, which is the cause of the perception, 
is already there, when the things are coming into existence] ; — 
in other cases the Object appears before and the Cause of its 
apprehension afterwards ; e.g. when the lamp (just lighted) illu- 
mines, and makes perceptible things already in existence ; — in 
other cases again the Cause of apprehension and its Object come 
into existence together ; e.g. when the apprehension of fire is 
brought about by means of smoke.t Now ‘ Pramana ’ is the name 
of the cause of apprehension, and ‘ Prameya ’ that of the Object of 
apprehension So that (as shown above), there being no restriction 
as to exact precedence or sequence or simultaneity between the 
two, we have to take each case just as we find it, § So that there 

• The Viz. Edition prints this and some other passages in thicker 
type; — see in this connection our note on Su. 15, below. The whole of the 

italicised portion occurs as a Sutra in the ^JJPTT<5 attached to Puri MS. B, 
The Bhafyacandr a also appears to regard this first passage as a Siitra. 

t The apprehension of fire synchronises witn the apprehension of 
smoke. 

§ ' Such ib the sense of the Sutra 1 — says the Bha$yacandra ; and 
from this it appears that the passage containing the term vibhagavacanam 
constitutes a Sutra. 
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is no ground for the entire denial (of Pramanas) (which you have 
put forward) ; specially in view of the fact that you yourself 
admit the (efficiency of) PramSnas in general (in the shape e. g. 
of'your own words) and then go on to deny the efficiency of all 
Pramanas without exception,* 

t Secondly, as the grounds on which the names ( PramUna and 
‘Prameya') are based pertain to all three points of time, the name 
also should be accepted as such . That is to say, it has been urged 
(in Su. 10) that — " if the PramSpa be held to come into existence 
after the Prameya, then, at the time that the Pramapa is non- 
existent, ( i.e . not actually bringing about the apprehension at that 
time.) the object could not be called l Prameya’ ; as it is only when 
an object is actually apprehended at the time by means of 

* The reading is difficult to construe. What thu 

Purvapaksin has done is to take no account of the particular facta of each 
case and has roundly denied the efficiency of all Pramiiijas promis- 
cuously ; so that the correct word would appear to be 3fj^¥f33f. The 
mistake may be due to the mis. reading of for ; 3 : >nd 5^ being 
very nearly alike in Matihili and Bengali scripts. But the Bhdsyacandra 
accepts the reading SjfgJ and supplies a reasonable explanation. It 

remarks that the passage points out an inconsistency ( vyiighiita ) on the 
part of the Purvapaksin. He denies all Pramanas, but certainly accepts his 
own word embodying this denial as a very valid Pramana. 

t The italicised portion occurs, as Sutra in the fJJt'HS attached to Puri 
MS. B. The Bhdsyacandra remarks — This refers to the following argu- 
ment of the opponent — " There are four kinds, of basis for the application 
of verbal names ; these being— (1) the presence of Genus i.e. this is a 'Cow', 

' this is a Brahmana ' &c.; (2) Presence of Quality, ‘the cow is white , 

‘ the Brahmana is patient ’ ; (J) Presence of certain thingb ; * the Brahmana 
has a stick ’ ; and (4) Presence of action ; ' this is a doer ’, ' this a cogniser ’ 
and so forth. So that the name ' Pramana ’ also must have for its basis 
the actual presence of the action qf apprehension at the same time ; and -it is 
therefore not right to say ‘ the Prameya is apprehended by the Cogniser, by 
means of the Pramaifa ’ — The answer to this, given in the Bhasya, is that 
the application of the name is not based upon the actual presence qf the 
action at the time ; it is based upon the potentiality of the thing to bring 
about the action ; e,g. we speak of the * cook ’ though he is only going to do 
the cooking ; or we say 'the cook is bathing where even though the action 
present is that of bathing, yet the name applied to the man is ‘ Cook . This 
'potentiality ‘ consists in the mere form of the thing concerned, as aided 
by the necessary accessories. . . 
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PramUna that it is known as * Prameya' ”* ; — but as a matter of 
fact, the application of the name ' Pramana' is due to the fact of 
what is so named being the cause of apprehension ( i . e. being 
endowed with the potentiality of bringing about the cognition), 
and this fact pertains to all three points of time ; for instance, 
[when we give the name ‘Pramapa’ to the cause of apprehension] 
we make use of either of the three expressions ‘this has brought 
about the apprehension (therefore it is Pramana)’, or ‘this brings 
about the apprehension (hence it is Pramana)'-, or ‘this will bring 
about the apprehension (hence it is PrarnSna)'; so that the 
grounds of the naming pertaining to all three points of time — 
past, present and future — ■; the name also should be taken as per- 
taining to all points of time, t So that when we apply the name 
‘ Pramana' , what is meant is that the object has been apprehended 
(in the past) by its means, or that the object is apprehended by its 
means (in the present), or that the object will be apprehended by 
its means (in the future). Similarly when we apply the name 
‘ Prameya ’, what is meant is that it has been apprehended , or that 
it is apprehended, or that it will be apprehended by the Prameya. 
Such being the case, an object can very -well be known ns prameya’ 
when we have such ideas as ‘ the apprehension of this thing will 
be brought about by the right cause [Pramana, when it comes into 
existence]’, ‘this will be apprehended’, and so forth. 

If this applicability of a name on the basis of the possibility 
of the requisite operation at all three points ol time is not admit- 
ted, then much of ordinary usage would be impossible. That 
is to say, if one were not to admit the application of names as 
deseSibed above, -for him no such expressions would he possible 
as — ‘bring a cook, he will do the cooking’, ‘bring in a wood-cutter, 
he will do the cutting. ’ 

•Further, the assertion (made in Su. 8) that — ‘Perception and 
the rest cannot be regarded as Instruments of Cognition, on 

* ftREFTOfa XHTlvt is the reading of all manuscripts but one, as also of 
the two Puri MSS. ; we have adopted this ; specially as HJTW of the 
Viz. text does not give good sense. 

t And when in defining ' Pramana * we have said that it is tvhat 
actually brings about the cognition— it is only by way of an illustration ; and 
we do not mean to restrict the name pramapa only to what actually at the 
time bri ngs about Cognition— BhasyaCandra. 
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account of the impossibility of connecting them with any of the 
three points of time’ — apparently denies all ‘Pramana’ entirely ; — 
the person making such an assertion should be asked— what do 
you mean to accomplish by this denial? Do you mean to set aside 
the possibility or very form (of the Pramanas, Perception, &c.)? 
Or to make known their impossibility or absence of any form ? If 
the former, then the possibility or form of the Pramapas is 
admitted [as it is only what exists that can be set aside), — and 
the possibility or form being there, Perception and the other 
Pramanas cannot be denied entirely. If, on the other hand, the 
denial is meant to make known their impossibility, then the denial 
itself becomes endowed with the character of ‘ Pramana ’ (Instru- 
ment of Cognition, being that which makes known things) : * as 
the denial becomes the cause or instrument of the Cognition of 
the ‘impossibility of Pramanas.’ 

[Even knowing this inconsistency, the Opponent asks] — 
What then?”. — ['1 he answer comes in the next Sutra]. 

Sutra 12 

There can be no Denial, as it is impossible to connect it 
with any of the three points of time. 

bhasya 

[The Opponent having asked — “What is the harm if the 
Denial becomes endowed with the character of Pramana ? ” — the 
answer is given by the Sutra] — The detailed explanation here is 
the same (as in the Purvapaksa-Sutra 8) [i.e., inasmuch as the 
Denial has become a Pramana it becomes open to .the arguments 
that the Purvapaksin has urged against the possibility of Pramanas 
so that] if the Denial [which ex hypothesi is only an instrument of 
right negative cognition] exists before the thing Denied, then, 
what would be there that would be denied, while the thing denied 
[i.e., the object of the negative cognition] is not in existence ? On 
the other hand, if the Denial came after the thing Denied, then 
while the Denial is not in existence, the thing could not be 
‘ denied ’. Lastly, if both the Denial and the Denied came into 

* M!H ; , the reading of all Mss. save one, gives better sense than 

eSSJOTItTR:. 
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existence simultaneously, then as the thing will have been already 
recognised as denied’, the Denial would be absolutely futile. 

Thus then, the assertion (of the Pfirvapnksin) embodying, as 
it does, a Denial , being (as just shown) found to be impossible, — 
it becomes established that Perception and the rest are genuine 
Pramanas. 

S&tra 13 

Because all PramSpas have been denied, the Denial itself 
cannot be established.* 

BHA.SYA 

‘Why (can the Denial not be established) ? ”f — -asks the 
Purmpaksin. [For the following reason, we reply] — You have 
put forward (in Su. 8) as your reason, ‘ because it cannot be con- 
nected with any of the three points of time ’ ; now if in support 
of this reason you can cite an Instance, then it behoves you to 
show (on the strength of perceptional or other valid cognition) 
that what you have put forward as your Reason (i.e. your Minor 
Premiss) does hold true in the case that you cite as the corrobora- 
tive Instance ; and if you do this, you cannot deny the character 
of Pramana (Proof) in regard to all Perception and the rest [as at 
last one such. Perception you will have employed to prove the 
truth of your Reason]. And if Perception and the rest were 
absolutely no proof, then what you would cite as an Instance 
would also not prove anything [as that also would only be a per- 
ceptional or other valid cognition] ; so that your reason, in that 
case, would be nullified by all Pramanas, and, as such, cease to be 
a pfoper Reason'; in fact, such a Reason would be a “ contradictory 
Reason”; — that has been defined as the ‘contradictory Reason 
or Prabans ’ 1 which contradicts a certain doctrine that has been 
previously admitted ’ (Su. 1. 2. 6); and what is put forward by the 
opponent in the assertion made by him constitutes his ' doctrine’; 

* Later Commentators — for instance the Vftti of Visvanatha and the 
Nydyasutravivarapa — do not have this as a Sutra, The NyfiyasiUtnibandha 
however cites it as a Sutra and so alio the Bha§yacandra, which remarks 
that this SGtra puts forward another 1 self-contradiction ’ involved in the 
Furvapaksa stand-point. 

■f According to the Bhasyacandra this ‘ Katham ’ is an attack on the 
opponent : — ' How can you reasonably deny all Pramanas ? ’ 
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and this assertion is that ‘ Perception and the rest do not prove 
the existence of anything and yet the several reasoning factors 
[the Premisses etc., which represent Pramapas] have been put 
forward (in the reasoning urged in Su. 8) with a view to prove 
(i.e. make known to others) your own conclusions.* 

If, on the other hand, the Instance (corroborative of the 
Reason put forward in support of the Denial of Pramanas) is not 
cited (as representing a valid cognition, pramana) then you are 
faced by the difficulty that until you have shown the truth of your 
Reason, or Minor Premiss, in a certain well-known Instance, your 
assertion cannot prove your conclusion for you ; so that the Denial 
of the Pramanas cannot be established, for the simple reason that 
the reason or premiss put forward does not possess the character 
of a really valid ‘ Reason 

Sutra 14 

If the character of PramSna in the case of the reasoning- 
factors is admitted, — then your Denial becomes restricted to 
only a few from among all Pramanas, [ which would not be 

right]. t 

BHA$YA 

If you admit that the ‘ character of Pramana ? really belongs§ 
to these Perception and the rest that are embodied in the reason- 

* The statement of the Probans, which is the principal reasoning- 
factor, embodies facts ordinarily perceived — e. g. 'because Perception, 
&c., cannot be connected with any point of time ’ represents a number of 
factb perceived in ordinary experience. Now' the Proposition is that ‘Percep- 
tion, &c., do not prove anything and yet the said Perception-— that the 
Perception, &c., cannot be connected with any point of time — has been 
urged with a view to prove the conclusion. Thus the Reason, as* put 
forward, is entirely a contravention of the Proposition. 

The Vdrtika in quoting this passage reads for SfsNTqMIH 

and the Tatparya explains as referring to the Avayavas. The 

Bhasyacandra reads The sense remains the same. 

| It appears simpler to interpret the Sutra as—' the Denial does 
not apply to all Pramapas ’. But the Bhdsya has made capital out of the 
prefix 1% in in view of which the translation has had to be put 

in a roundabout fashion ; though the 6ense remains the same. 

§ The reading of the Viz. edition > 6 wrong. Eoth 

Puri Mss. read ITT which is the right reading. 
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ing-factors or premises involved in your negative argument 
(against Pramapas, in Su. 8), — then you will have to accept the 
‘ character of Pramana ’ also in those Perception and the rest that 
would be embodied in the reasoning-factors that might be urged 
(against you) by your Opponent ; as there would be no difference 
between the two sets of 1 premises And this would mean that 
you do not deny all Pramanas (but only some of them ; for which 
restricted denial there can be no justification). In the term 
‘ viprati sedhah ’ (in : the Sutra) the prefix ‘vi’ signifies aj fir mat ion 
('vipratisedha’ meaning viiesena pratisedha , denial by selection) 
and not negation ( vipratisedha in that case being construed as 
vigatah pratisedhah-negatived denial ); * * * § as there can be no sense 
in such an expression, t 

Sutra 15 

There should be no denial (of Pramanas and prameyas) 
in regard to all three points of time ; § as their existence (as 
cause and effect) is proved in the same manner a s that of the 
musical instrument is proved by its sound. 

BHASYA 

t An objection is raised at the very outset] — ‘"Why should 
this be repeated (in the Sntra,) when it has already been stated 
hefore, in the Bhiisya ? ”t 

* If f»f signified denial, then : would mean ‘ denial of the 

denial Denial being the object of Denial; and this would be absurd as 
coming from the Purvapaksin. For purposes of denial, on e always uses 
the term ' na ’ — says the Bhdsyacandra. 

•t For in that; case the expression in the Sutra— 'm vipratifedhab’ would 
mean that ‘the denial is not negatived,' which would be the reverse of what 
is intended by the Siddhuntin — Bhasyacandra. 

§ That is, it is quite possible for Pramana and Prameya to be related 
to each other as * cause and effect ’ and also as ‘ means of Cognition ’ and 
‘ object of cognition Bhasyacandra . 

t From what we read here, there appears to be a confusion in regard 
to the exact position of the Sutra and portions of the Bhd$ya- It has been 
remarked by several writers that the Bhdtya contains certain passages, 
which form part of an older V r tti on the Sutras. The editor of the 
Vizianagram series has made an attempt to indicate some of these passages 
by printing them in thicker type. The wider aspect of this question 
shall be dealt with in a suitable place. But in connection with the present 
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The answer is thst this serves to confirm what has been said 
before. That is to say, we have ; stated above (Bha. 2. 1. 11) 
that—' ‘between the cause of apprehension and the object of apprehen- 
sion there is no restriction as to the former coming into existence 
.either before or after or simultaneously with the latter, and tvc take 
each case on its own merits just as we find it, and assert according- 
ly — and the present Sutra" serves to show that this assertion of 
ours had its source in this Sutra. [By the presence of this Sutra] 
it is made clear that the Sage (Gautama) himself does not admit 
of any restriction {as to priority &c. between the Pramana and its 
Prameya), and hence firmly rejects the opponent’s denial — by 
asserting that ‘the denial in regard to all three points of time is 
not right. ’ 

Out of the three possibilities (of priority, posteriority and 
simultaneity), the S'Utra cites the example of one — Inthe same 
manner as that of the musical instrument is proved hy its sound. In 
the. case cited we find that hy means cf the Sound, which comes 
into existence, after the musical instrument, we infer the 
existence of the musical instrument, which has been in existence 
prior to the Sound : and here the musical instrument is what is 
to he made known , and the Sound is the means by which it is made 
known [and here the Pramana is posterior to the Prameya] ; — 
this refers to a case where the musical instrument being hidden 
from view, its presence is inferred, and the inference is that "the 
lute is being played,’ or ‘the flute is being blown’, — the particular 
instrument being inferred by the peculiarity of the Sound. Thus 

passage, the following appears to be noteworthy. — The objector asks why 
this SUtra should be here, when what is herein said has Already been'said 
before. This question would imply that the two assertions — Su. IS, and 
the Bhasya-passage on Su. 2, 1, 1 1 — stood on the same level, being the work 
of the same writer ; this also would appear to be the implication of what 
follows in the Bhafya on the present Sutra. But the answer that the Bhafya 
gives to the objector’s question is that the former statement, has its source or 
authority in the present Sutra — that is why the fact previously asserted is 
asserted again. Now what does this mean ? It apparently means that the 
present declaration is a * SQtra and the former declaration was * Bhasjya ’ 
which derived its authority from this Sutra. This is clearly stated in the 
BhSjyacandra, which says — * The Bhasya has already shown that there is no 
restriction as to precedence, sequence or simultaneity among Pramaijas : 
and the Siitra now proceeds to show one of these three methods ’. 
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then, here' we have a case where we apprehend Lhe ‘object of 
cognition’ (the musical instrument) which has a prior existence, 
by means of the ‘means of cognition’ (Sound) which conies into 
existence after the former. 

The Sutra has cited this one instance (of the posteriority of, 
Pramana) by way of illustration ; as examples of the other two 
ways (priority and simultaneity of Pramapa and Prameya), we 
may talse those that have already been eited above. 

“Why are not those examples cited here (rather than there)?”. 

We are only explaining here what has already been stated 
before. All that we have got to do is to state the facts ; it does 
not make- any difference whether it is stated here or on the 
previous occasion. 

INTRODUCTORY BHA$YA 

The names ' Pramand' and * Prameya ’ are applied accord- 
ing to circumstances ; such application depending upon certain 
causes that go to determine the name ; such cause or circum- 
stance, in the case in question, consists in the fact that (a) that 
which is the means of bringing about an apprehension is called 
'Pramana', (b) that which is the object apprehended is called 
‘Prameya’, and (c) when that which, though itself an apprehended 
object, happens to be the means of the apprehension of something 
else, then that same thing may be called ‘ PramSna ’ as well as 
'Prameya.' This is the fact brought out in the following Stilra. 

Sutra 16 

The weighing balance, which is a PramSna, [the means 
of ascertaining the weight of things], is Prameya also, [as 
regards its own accuracy]- * 

* All the Mss. of the Bhasya, except one read rft52fT; 80 do also the 
Tatprrrya, the Nyayasuci nibafidha and the Bhdfyacandra . But some Mss. of 
the Vartika and all the later commentators read STfr^fcTT. The sense is 
that JjifJTcTT also belongs to Framanas, as we find in the case of a particular 
Pramfiija, the Balance. E[ff3fcTT ^ VRITtT, JR! jp5Rsif STffFt in this 

case |+)T0A|=|rf is a compound word. With the reading Efi^T the 

construction ia jJ55T JWT°3T^t. 3W ^ ^ EpTFFWnrfa cf«IT 

Ij^U STTj in this case tJ55T and are not taken as a compound. 

The purport of the Sutra is the same in both cases. 




